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Iw the last number of the Repository, I stated an objection, 
which opposes itself at the very commencement to Dr. Priest- 
ley’s hypothesis, and the manner in which this objection may 
be answered. I now proceed to another part of the controver- 
sy; and am about to give a view of the arguments, on the one 
side and on the other, respecting the belief of the ancient Jew- 
ish Christians. ‘The belief of the Jewish Christians is, by Dr. 
Priestley and his opponents, considered, in respect to a princi- 
pal branch of the controversy, separately (as the nature of the 
subject requires) from that of the ancient Gentile Church. 

I have already noticed the arguments, by which Dr. Priest- 
ley in his History of the Corruptions, endeavours to establish the 
unitarianism of the Jewish church in the earliest times. I shall 
now proceed to explain his arguments, as they were more ful- 
ly brought out in the course of the controversy, and as they 
were finally stated by him in his History of Early Opinions, 
together with the objections to them, and the arguments to sup- 
port a contrary opinion, produced by his opponents. I shall not 
however always follow the course of the controversy, but some- 
times, for the sake of brevity, and more for the sake of perspi- 
euity, merely state the final results, and the arguments as they 
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were left by the opposite parties. It is not necessary, though ié 
might be amusing, to give a view of the different movements on 
either side, in which there is often something of perplexity and 
confusion, if it be known what ground was finally occupied. I 
shall however recollect to notice those lapses and errors charged 
upon Dr. Priestley, which in some cases, not affecting the main 
question, might not appear in the final result. With regard to 
the notes annexed to the following account, it may prevent the 
attention of the reader from being unnecessarily interrupted, to 
mention that they are for the most part not illustrative of the 
text, but contain incidental! and additional matter. 
I have already stated Dr. Priestley’s assertion of the iden- 
tity of the Nazarenes and Ebionites. The Ebionites were a 
sect composed of Jews, and believing the mere humanity of 
our Saviour. Dr. Priestley maintains, that they were the sante 
with the Nazarenes, and constituted the great body of the Jew- 
ish believers. His opponents on the contrary maintain, that 
the Nazarenes were a different sect, heretical indeed in some 
other respects, but orthodox in their belief of our Lord’s di- 
vinity; and that, beside these two sects, there were other Jew- 
ish Christians entirely orthodox. Dr. Priestley’s arguments 
in support of his opinion are as follow. Epiphanius, who is 
the first writer (about A. D. 374), who speaks of the Naza- 
renes as heretics, describes them as having existed in the times 
of the apostles themselves. The latest date assigned for their 
origin, by modern writers who consider them as heretics, is 
the reign of Adrian, immediately subsequent to his edict for 
banishing all Jews from Jerusalem, or as it was then called, 
filia Capitolina, (about A. D. 185). They must therefore 
have existed in the time of Ireneus, who was chosen Bishop 
of Lyons about A. D. 179, and wrote his work against heresies 
not long after. But the name of Nazarenes is not mentioned 
by him in his work expressly written upon heresies, nor does 
he speak of any other Jewish Christians except Ebionites. By 
this latter name therefore, we may infer were then designated 
those, who were afterwards denominated Nazarenes. The 
same inference may be drawn from the silence of Tertullian 
(about A. D. 200) respecting any heretics called Nazarenes, 
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chouyh he speaks of the Ebionites. But a far more important 
witness is Origen (about A. D. 230), who says generally, with- 
out making any exceptions, that the Jews believing Jesus to be 
Christ were called Ebionites, and describes all Jewish Chris- 
tians as rejecting the doctrine of Christ’s divinity. As there 
is no question of the Nazarenes having existed in his time in 
considerable numbers, this testimony, if not disputed, is deci- 
sive of the fact of their being the same with the Ebionites. But 
though here alleged merely for that purpose, it is of still 
more importance as a direct proof of the unitarianism of the 
whole Jewish church in his time. Origen mentions two sorts 
of Ebionites, one of whom believed the miraculous conception, 
and the other disbelieved it. Eusebius (about A. D. 325) like- 
wise mentions these two sorts of Ebionites, who both, according 
to him likewise, rejected the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, but 
makes no mention of any Nazarenes as differing from them.* 
The silence of Eusebius concerning the Nazarenes, suppos- 
ing them to have been different from the Ebionites, is pare 
ticularly difficult to account for, as in that case it would have 
been his business to have noticed them as an ecclesiastical 
historian. Itpiphanius in his work on heresies speaks both 
of Nazarenes and Ebionites, but Dr. Priestiey contends, that 
he describes them as having no essential differences of opin- 
ion, and agreeing in the belief of our Lord’s mere human- 
ity; and he produces a passage from his chapter against the 
Arians, in which 5t. John is said to have written his gospel to 
correct the error of those, such as the Ebionites, the Cerinthi- 
ans and Merinthians, and the Nazarenes, who believed that 
Christ was a mere man (\uaevarégwxev). Jerom (about A. D. 
400) is the next witness. ‘here is a passage produced from a 
letter of his to Austin, from which Dr. Priestly infers, that 
though he was acquainted with the nominal distinction between 
the E-bionites and Nazarenes, he did not consider them as real- 
ly or at least materially differing from each other. Austin, his 
contemporary, says that the Nazarenes were by some called 


* The passage in which Eusebius speaks of the Ebionites, which will 
not hereafter be quoted in the text, is in his Hist. Lib. iii. c. 27. 1 should 
have quoted the passage, but for its length, and that there is no dispute as 
td its meaning, as far as I have given it, 
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Symmachians after Symmachus, one of the translators of the 
Hebrew scriptures into Greek. But Symmachus was an Ebi- 
onite, and wrote expressly against the miracnlous conception. 
It is therefore to be concluded, that the Nazarenes were Ebi- 
onites. Finally, Theodoret (about A. D. 450), who living in 
Syria had a good opportunity of being acquainted with the Naz- 
arenes, says, “ the Nazarenes are Jews, who honor Christ as a 
“righteous man, and use the gospel according to Peter.”* 
From the first part of this description, it appears that those, 
whom he called Nazarenes, had the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the Ebionites, not acknowledging the divinity of Christ. 
From ail these authorities Dr. Priestley concludes, that ‘the E- 
bionites’ and ‘the Nazarenes’ were only two different names for 
the same people. ‘This opinion, he says, * is maintained by Le 
** Clerc, and the most eminent critics of the last age "} “The 


* Her. Foi. lib. ii. cap. 2. Opera, vol. iv. p. 219. 


+ Hist. of Ear. Opp. B. 3. c. 8. In the second of his First Letters to Dr. 
Horsley, Dr. Priestley said—* It is rather extraordinary, that such a point 
* should now be made of finding some difference of importance between the 
“ Nazarenes and the Ebionites, when no critic, I believe, of any name in the 
“ Jast age pretended to find any.” Dr. Horsley in reply, after remarking that 
Mosheim has made a difference between them, adds—* It may be Mosheim 
“ was the inventor of this distinction, since you have not found it in any critic of 
* any name of the last age. Perhaps, Sir, you and I, when we speak of critics 
* of any name, may not always agree in the persons, to whom we would apply 
“that description. May I then take leave to ask, what you think of Hugo 
* Grotius? Was heacritic of any name? Vossius, Spencer, Huetius, were 
“ these critics of any name? If they were, Sir, you must come again to your 
* confessions.* Por Hugo Grotius, Vossius, Spencer, and Huetiust agree that 
* the Nazarenes and Ebionites, though sometimes confounded, were distinct 
* sects; and they maintain the opinion, which I now maintain, of the high or- 
* thodoxy of the proper Nazarenes in the article of our Lord’s divinity.” 

This is not correct. Spencer, (whose note may be found vol. i. p. 385 of De- 
larue’s edition of Origen,) makes the difference between the Nazarenes and those 
most properly called Ebionites to consist in this, that the former believed the 
miraculous conception, and the latter did not. It is the same difference, which 
Origen and Eusebius make between the two kinds of Ebionites, and under the 


* Referring to Dr. Priestley’s acknowledging the errors pointed out in his 
History of the Corruptions. 


+ “ Grotius in Matth.c. I. Vossius de genere Jesu Christi cap. ii. § 1. Spen- 
cer in Origen contra Celsum,ad p. 56. Huetius in Origenis commentaria, p. 74.” 
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“ Jearned Jeremiah Jones, after disposing in opposite columns 
‘all chat he could collect concerning them both, from the best 


name of Ebionites, as one of the kinds, into which'these writers have divided 
them, Spencer thinks were included the Nazarenes. He does not maintain the 
opinion of the high orthodoxy of the proper Nazarenes. On the contrary, he 
quotes the passage of Eusebius, in which the two kinds of Ebionites are spoken 
of, and in which it is denied of either, that they believed the divinity of Christ, 
and supposes, as I have mentioned, that the Nazarenes were the same with that 
class of Ebionites spoken of in this passage, who are said to have believed the 
miraculous conception. Vossius says, that the Nazarenes and Ebionites are im- 
properly confounded by most writers; but he seems to make no greater distinc- 
tion between them, than is made by Spencer. Referring to Grotius he says, 
“ bene distinguit {i. e. Grotius] Nazarxos et Ebionitas, qui perperam confundi 
“ solent: quippe Nazarzi proprie ita dicti agnoscebant Jesum e Sp. S.conceptum, 
“ eumque Dei esse filium fatebantur, ut Augustinus de iis scribit......Ebionzi 
“ autem non agnoscebant ejusmodi conceptionem; sed credebant Jesum aliorum 
“ instar hominum a Josepho conceptum.” He likewise supposes the Nazarenes 
to have been the same with that class of the Ebionites, who believed the murace 
ulous conception, as the latter are divided by Origen in his fifth book against 
Celsus: Origen there using, according to Vossius, the name of Ebionites in its 
most extensive sense. This likewise was the opinion of Grotius. What Gro- 
tius thought the belief of the Nazarenes to have been respecting the preexistence 
and divinity of Christ, it may nor be easy to conclude from what he has written, 
if we consider, in connexion with it, his own theological opinions. He could not 
have supposed that the Nazarenes were orthodox in their belief, and at the same 
time have supposed them one class of the Ebionites, if he had attended to the 
passage of Eusebius just mentioned, or to a passage of Origen (in his Commént. 
in Matthzum, tom. xvi.) hereafter to be quoted, in which he divides the Jewish 
Christians into the two classes of Ebionites, and says of them both, as is said by 
Eusebius, that they had no belief of the divinity of Christ. The note of Hue- 
tius, referred to by Horsley, is on this latter passage of Origen, and may be seen 
tom. iii. p. 733 of Delarue’s edition of Origen. Huetius does “ maintain the 
“ high orthodoxy of the proper Nazarenes;” but is far from thinking that this 
is done by Grotius or Vossius, to whom he objects for their supposing the Naz- 
arenes the same with either class of the Ebionites. The-opinion of Grotius and 
Vossius is likewise viewed in the same manner by Michael Lequien, the editor 
of Joannes Damascenus, in his seventh dissertation prefixed to that author, to 
which [ am referred by Mosheim in his Comment. de Stat. Christ. ante Con- 
stant. Sxc.ii. § 39.not.* ** In this dissertation he maintains the orthodoxy of 
the Nazarenes on the subject of Christ's divinity. After mentioning that the 
heresy of the Ebionites principally consisted in believing Christ a mere man, he 
says—*“ The Socinians therefore, and antitrinitarians of our time, regard them as 
their patriarchs, and do not hesitate to unite the Nazarenes with them. In 
this they are favoured by Hugo Grotius, and Johannes G. Vossius, and by other 
protestants, who are not sufficiently opposed by the writers of the catholic 
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“ authorities, concludes with saying, ¢ It is plain there was a 
“ very great agreement between these two ancicnt sects; and 
“ though they went under different names, yet they scem only 
“ to differ in this, that the Ebionites had made some addition to 
“the old Nazarene system. Tor Origen tells us they were cal- 
“ led Ebionites, who irom among the Jews owned Jesus to be 
“ the Christ.’* The running title of this chapter is, Zhe Naza- 
“ rencs and Ebionites the same.” t 


church, if we except one only, the very illustrious and truly learned bishop of 
Avranches, Daniel Huet.” “ Quamobrem nostra xtate Sociniani et Antitrinitarii 
illos [ Ebioritas] tanquam Patriarchas suas habent, quibus Nazarenos adjungere 
non dubitarunt. Ipsis porro hac in parte faverunt Hugo Grotius, Johannes G. 
Vossius, aliique protestantium, non satis reluctantibus catholicis scripteribus, si 
unum exceperis, :llustrissimum vereque doctissimum prxsulem Abricensium, Da- 
nielem Huetium.” 

With regard to Mosheim, whom Dr. Horsley quotes in his favor, he was very 
far from thinking, that the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes on the subject of Christ’s 
divinity could be established, as may be seen in his De Reb. Christ. ante Con- 
stant. Comment. Sxc. ii. § 39. cum notis. The section is referred to, and 
quoted by Dr. Horsley, but not so as to give a full knowledge of Mosheim’s 


opinion. 
¥ Jones on the Canon, vol. i. P- 386.” 


+ First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 2. As I shall not again notice this pas- 
sage, I will here mention a remark concerning it of the Monthly Reviewer. In 
his Second Letters to Dr Horsley, Dr. Priestley again mentions the authority of 
Jones. In a note to the review of these Letters | Month. Rev. vol. Ixxii. p. 123.] 
The Monthly Reviewer says, “ It deserves however to be noticed, that this Mr. 
“ Jeremiah Jones, in a tract written against Whiston, intitled a Vindication of the 
“< former part of St. Matthew's Gospel, and published but a few years before his 
« death, asserts expressly, that ‘ the NazareNnes and Exsionites were certainly 
* tvo different sects, and not the same persons,as Mr. Toland, accordin ig to bis OLD war 
“ oF RLUNDERING, would have them to be.” It will probably appear to most read- 





ers from this note, that Mr. Jones changed his opinion toward the close of his 
lifé, and adopted one opposite to that quoted from him by Dr. Priestley. The 
fact is, that he did change his opimion, but in a manner directly contrary. His 
€ Vindication, quoted above by the Reviewer, was published in 1721. His 
* Method of settling the Canon,’ quoted by Dr. Priestley, was left incomplete by 
him at his death, and published in 1726. In this work, having occasion to ex- 
amine more critically the subject of the Nazarenes and Ebionites, he has adopt- 
ed an opinion opposite to that he had before given. His having previously as- 
serted a different opinion, only serves to render his authority of more importance, 
Yn favor of that which he adopted upon inquiry. 
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With regard to no heretics being mentioned of the name of 
Nazarenes by any writer before Epiphanius, Dr. Priestley ob- 
serves—“ It is an argument in favour of the identity of the Naza- 
“renes and Ebionites, that the former are not mentioned by 
“‘ name by any writer who likewise speaks of the Ebionites, be- 
“fore Epiphanius, who was fond of multiplying heresies, 
“‘ though the people so called were certainly known before his 
“time. The term Ebionites only occurs in Ireneus, Tertulli- . 
“an, Origen, and Eusebius. None of them make any men- 
“tion of Nazarenes; and yet it cannot be denied, that they 
“ must have been even more considerable in the time of those 
* writers, than they were afterwards. 

“The conduct of all these writers is easily accounted for 
“6 on the suppositions, that in the time of Justin Martyr, the 
* Jewish Christians, though all unitarians, and even disbeliev- 
* ing the miraculous conception, were not known by any oppro- 
“ brious appellation at all; that afterwards they were first dis- 
* tinguished by that of Ebionites; and that it was not till the 
*‘ time of Epiphanius (when such writers as he, who wrote ex- 
“ pressly on the subject of heresy, made a parade of their 
“ learning, by recounting a multiplicity of heresies) that the 
“ term Nazarenes, by which the unbelieving Jews still contin- 
“ued to call the Christians among them, was laid hold of, as 
“¢ signifying a sect different from that of the Evionites.* 

Such are the arguments of Dr. Priestley to prove the Naz- 
arenes the same people with the Ebionites. We shall now 
proceed to state in what manner they have been answered. 

With regard to the Nazarenes not being mentioned as her- 
etics by any writer before Epiphanius, that is not by Ireneus, 
Tertullian, Origen, nor Eusebius, who all speak of the Ebion- 
ites, and the improbability of this being the case, if the former 
had been a separate sect from the latter, and most considerable, 
(as they must have been,) in their number in the time of these 
writers; with regard to this statement, which I[ have quoted 
from the History of Early Opinions, and which is to be found, in 
a little different form, in the third of Dr. Priestley’s Second Let- 
ters to Dr. Horsley, no reply was made by Dr. Horsley, neither 

* Hist. of Early Opinions B. 3. c. % 
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in his Remarks upon these letters, nor in his additional notes te 
the collection of his tracts in this controversy; nor is any reply 
suggested by the Monthly Reviewer. With regard to Eusebius 
alone, Jamieson remarks; “* Though we should grant that Eu- 
“ sebius, in no part of his writings, referred to believing He- 
“ brews who adhered to the law, and continued in the doctrine 
“‘ of our Saviour’s divinity, it would only amount to a negative 
“ proof.” * 

Particular remarks and criticisms are made by Dr. Horsley, 
and the monthly reviewer, on the passages produced by Dr. Priest- 
ley from Origen, Epiphanius, and Jerom. What is said in respect 


* Vindication, B.5.c.5.s.1. Jamieson, in the same section, likewise 
comments upon Dr. Priestley’s remark, that *‘ Irenzus gives no other name 
“© to any Jewish Christians besides that of Ebionites.” ** And what,” says 
Jamieson, “ if he does not? It was his avowed design and proper work 
‘to enumerate the herctical sects, and not the particular bodies of men 
*€ that adhered to sound doctrine. Is it not enough that he asserts, in the 
** strongest language, that § all the churches of Asia,’ the ‘most ancient 
*¢ churches,’ held the same Apostolical tradition, which himself held? But 
© the truth is, Irenzus does not even say that the Ebionites were Jewish 
*¢ Christians, or that they were of Jewish origin. Shall we therefore con- 
* clude, that in his time there were no Jewish Christians at all? This 
** would be just as good an inference from Irenzus, as that of there being 
*© no Jewish Christians besides Ebionites.” It is true; Irenzus does not 
say, that the Ebionites were Jewish Christians, or that they were of Jew- 
ish origin. What is said by Irenzus of the Ebionites admits however of 
as little doubt that they were of Jewish origin, as if he had asserted it in 
direct words. He says, “ circumciduntur ac perseverant in his consuetu- 
*‘dinibus que sunt secundum legem, et Judaico charactere vitz uti, et 
“* Hierosolymam adorant, quasi domus sit Dei.” [Lib i.c.26] I no- 
tice on the page of Jamieson opposite to that from which I have quoted, 
an assertion of a similar character to tle one just noticed. I will give the 
passage, though it is not immediately connected with the present subject. 
“‘ From Irenzus we learn, that the ancient heretics were far more honest 
** than their successors. Socinians still appeal to the Apostles, as if they 
*‘ had been all Ebionites. But the ancient heretics, conscious that they 
** could make no such appeal, as they paid more regard to the meaning 
** of language, observed a different method.” He then produces a passage 
from Irenzus to confirm his statement. The obvious inference from what 
he thus writes, is, that the ancient unitarians did not appeal to the authority 
of the apostles, and the scriptures. The indisputable fact, which Jamieson 
might not have ventured expressly to deny, is that they did make this ap- 
peal. The heretics, of whom Irenzus is speaking in the passagefpartially 
quoted by Jamieson, were Gnostics. 
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to Origen, constitutes a very important branch of the contro- 
versy, and of this therefore I shall, for the present, defer the 
statement, till after noticing the remarks concerning Epiphani- 
us and Jerom, and what is brought forward concerning the Naz- 
arenes by Dr. Priestley’s opponents. I proceed to quote what 
Dr. Priestley produces from the chapter on the Ebionites in Epi- 
phanius’ work on Heresies. It was first alleged at length by 
him in the second of his First Letters to Dr. Horsley, and is 
repeated in his History of Early Opinions, B. 3. c. 8. 

“ Epiphanius says, in the middle of his first section relat- 
“ ing to the Ebionites, that Ebion (whom in the twenty-fourth 
“ section he makes to be cotemporary with the apostle John) 
“¢borrowed his abominable rites from the Samaritans, his 
“ opinion (ray) from the Nazarenes, his name from the Jews, 
“ &c.’? And he says, in the beginning of the second section, 
“« ¢ he was cotemporary with the former, and had the same or- 
“ igin with them; and first he asserted that Christ was born of 
“ the commerce and seed of man, namely, Joseph, as we signi- 
“‘ fied above,’ referring to the first words of his first sec- 
“ tion, ‘when we said that in other respects he agreed with 
“ them all, and differed from them only in this, viz. in his ad- 
“ herence to the laws of the Jews with respect to the sabbath, 
** circumcision, and other things that were enjoined by the Jews 
‘‘ and Samaritans. He moreover adopted many more things 
“ than the Jews, in imitation of the Samaritans,’ the particulars 
*‘ of which he then proceeds to mention. 

*« In the same section he speaks of the Ebionites as inhab- 
“ iting the same country with the Nazarenes, and adds, that 
“ ¢ agreeing together, they communicated of their perverseness 
“to each other.’ ‘Then, in the third section, he observes, that 


- 
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- 


** opinion concerning Christ, than that he was the son of Jo- 
‘‘ seph; supposing that after Elxzus joined them, they learned 
‘“‘ of him some fancy concerning Christ, and the Holy Spirit. 

“‘ Concerning the Nazarenes, in the seventh section of his 
account of them, he says, that they were Jews in all respects, 
“except that they ‘believed in Christ; but I do not know 


“ whether they hold the miraculous conception or not.’ This 
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“ amounts to no more than a doubt, which he afterward aban- 
“« doned, by asserting that the Ebionites held the same opinion 
** concerning Christ with the Nazarenes, which opinion he ex- 
“ pressly states to be their belief, that Jesus was a mere man, 
“ and the son of Joseph.” 

Such is the evidence from Epiphanius, which Dr. Priestley 
produced in his First Letters to Dr. Horsley. I originally in- 
tended to insert in the text an account of Dr. Horsley’s criti- 
cisms, in reply to this evidence, which occupy thirteen pages 
of his sixth letter ; but I have thought it preferable to give this 
account as anote. If inserted in the text, it must have occu- 
pied a place disproportioned to the importance of the criti- 
cisms; and I was doubtful likewise of my being able to make 
it intelligible to readers unacquainted with the original language 
of Epiphanius, without more attention than many might be 
willing to bestow. What relates to the passages of Epiphanius 
above quoted, is, as it originally stood, one of the most perplex- 
ed and obscure parts of the controversy. I have endeavoured 
to give it below in such a manner as to render it perspicuous.* 


* *€ Now Sir,” says Dr. Horsley in reply to what I have quoted from 
Dr. Priestley, “ in these quotations, I have to complain partly of the want 
** of critical discernment, partly of stratagem, partly of unskilful interpreta- 
** tion; and I affirm, that not one of the passages alleged is to your pur- 
*‘ pose.” Dr. Horsley first objects to Dr. Priestley’s making Epiphanius 
say, that Ebion took his opinion from the Nazarenes: “lire Sir,” says Dr. 
Horsley, “‘ is stratagem,”’—** Epiphanius says that Ebion took his opinion 
** from the Osszans, the Nazoreans and the Nasarezaus.” The Nazorzans 
of Epiphanius were the Christian Nazarenes, but the Nasarzans, and the 
Osszans were Jewish sects. ‘* So that if any thing,” says Dr. Horsley, 
** is asserted in this clause concerning the opinions of Ebion, it is that they 
*“‘ were a mixture of three sects, two Jewish, and one Christian.” Dr. 
Priestley did not reply particularly te any part of Dr. Horsley’s criticisms 
on the evidence cf Epiphanius. It may be said in answer to the preceding 
remark, that the word, which Dr. Priestley renders opinion (yy@uay) having 
the article prefixed to it, (se-—Occasmy 02, xx: Nalagaswy, nas Nacagasw 
29 [vwunr,) is made to signify something supposed to be already known, 
and belonging wholly to each of the three sects considered separately, and 
not any thing belonging partiy to one, and partly to another of them. Al- 
lowing yy#42 to mean ‘ opinion,’ the words of Epiphanius, it may be assert- 
ed are equivalent to the English words— he had the opinion of the Os- 
“* seans, the Nazorzans and the Nasarzans” But in this passage there 

can be no dispute, that the opinion spoken of must be an opinion belong- 
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If the criticisms of Dr. Horsley were ‘valid, they would 
wrest from Dr. Priestley a part of the evidence, to be de- 


ing to each sect considered by itself, and that there would, from this pas- 
sage, be no more impropriety in saying, that Ebion, or whoever was spoken 
of, held the opinion of the Nazarenes, than if the Nazarenes alone had 
been mentioned in it. 

Dr. Horsley next objects to yan being rendered £ opinion,’ though he 
confesses it often has that meaning. He would render it ‘ sentiment;’ and 
say that Ebion agreed with the sects beforementioned, in that illiberality 
of sentiment, which inclined them to superstitious observances. Jamieson 
likewise wants to substitute a different meaning, and renders it § plan,? 
which he explains § plan of adhering to the Mosaic law.’ The argument 
of both is, that if yvegeq be understood to mean opinion, it is used after- 
ward as an unnecessary synonim. It may be doubted whether Epiphanius 
is a sufficiently accurate writer to give much force to thisremark ; espee 
cially as, if it were correct, he would, in telling of Ebion’s collecting what 
was abominable in him from every sect, not tell from what sect he had his 
opinions. Epiphanius says, Dama eesTay Mav yee Eyes TO Adervgor, ledaswv 
“ 3s ro evoua, Orraiwy de nas Nalwgaiwy xs Nacagasmy THY YVMLEHY, Kugive 
SS bavwy To £505, Kaproxgautiavoy thy xanoTeomiar, nas Xeisiavoy Bereras 
“ eves THY meornyogiay. 

Dr. Horsley next gives it as his belief, that the second section of Epi- 
phanius’ account of the Ebionites, quoted above by Dr. Priestley, and be- 
ginning according to the translation there given—‘‘ For he was contem- 
‘* porary with the former and had the same origin with them,”—is corrupt, 
** too corrupt to be perfectly restored without MSS.” Something however 
he thinks may be done by correct punctuation, and accordingly he gives 
the passage thus pointed, and translated. 

“6 “Ours yae o Eos cuyxpoves pty TeTAY Ueneyty, ax ater Os ovr 
S* cuross cgescctas Tae mewTe O¢ x mopar erons nee omELELalos ardeos, TSTESE 
“sy lwonp, ror Xeisor ytyeryzbas ereyev’ ws xual Hon npeLy weocenTat  oT% 
“7a iva ToIs arAoKs ey amare Peorwr, ty TETH porw Dueegero* sy Tw vopew 
“6 oe ledxicus TH COT HYEV EV, ROTH TH OOMTIT LOM, Kee RETR THY WigiToueny, xots 
“ vate TH arAa Tata oramte Wa EO Ixdcesoss Kes Dama perTass bw sTEACrT abe 


5] Qa e 
Sots Of FAGW OVTOS, wage Tous lovdasovs, oMosws Tos LapwperTass Ocee- 


66 mweutreres,” 


** For this Ebion was contemporary with these, and he sets out from 
** the same principles with them (but first of all he asserted, that Christ 
** was begotten of the commerce and seed of a man, namely Joseph) as 
“hath been already related by us. For agreeing with other [heretics] in 
“* all things [else] he differed in this single point, in that he adhered to 
** the Judaic law with respect to the observation of the sabbaths, and to 
** circumcision, and to all other things which are common to the rites of 
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rived from the passages of Epiphanius above quoted. It 
may be worth mentioning however that Huetius (Huet, Bishop 


*‘ the Jews and the Samaritans. And besides, he is punctual in many 
“‘ things, not regarded by the Jews, in conformity with the Samaritans.” 
This second section begins according to Dr. Priestley’s translation—* he 
** [i. ee Ebion] was contemporary with the former [i. e.the Nazarenes des- 
* cribed in the chapter immediately preceding that on the Ebionites, }] and 
had the same origin with them.” This Dr. Horsley, as we have just seen, ren- 
ders—** Ebion was contemporary with these, and he sets out from the same 
** principles with them;” and thinks it doubtful, whether the Nazarenes 
are the sect intended as Ebion’s contemporaries. He thinks the reference 
may be tothe Jews and Samaritans, who are the persons las: mentioned in 
the preceding section. Or if the reference be not to these, he thinks it 
may be to all the sects of heretics before mentioned in the first section, 
from whom Ebion is said to have borrowed. In defence of Dr. Priestley’s 
mode of understanding the reference, it may be said, that Epiphanius be- 
gins the first section of his account of the Ebionites, which immediately 
follows that of the Nazarenes, with saying—‘* Ebion, from whom are the 
“* Ebionites, following next in order, and thinking in the same manner with 
** these [the Nazarenes ].... being from their school, but proclaiming and 
“* teaching others things beside what they do. [Eosav, ap” emrie ESiavecsoty 
wabeZns axorubwy, Kas Tae cuore teres Peovnras . 1.20 8% THs TETMY LED 
oxoANS Uae LAY, ETEC Os Wuaee TUTBS KLCUTT WY, Xo vPnysueres. | Thus E- 
piphanius writes in the beginning of the first section; and in the beginning 
of the second, he appears to resume the same reference to the Nazarenes, 
and the same manner of expression, as may be seen in Dr. Horsley’s trans- 
lation above given. [ Ovres y%e 6 Eos FUY KEG MEY TSTHY UmNGK Es 
an auTwY Os cvY autos o¢uaras. | Petavius translates this, Siquidem Ebion 
iste priorum illorum zqualis fuit, et eandem cum ipsis originem accepit. 
Dr. Horsley, (as appears in his translation,) makes a parenthesis of the 
clause, in which it is said, that Ebion believed Christ to be the son of Joseph, 
soas to exclude this from being one of those principles borrowed by him from 
the Nazarenes, supposing them to be the persons spoken of in the begin- 
ning of this section. Whether the parenthesis be a natural one, may be 
judged from his translation. By 045 “AAotg lic supposes to be intended all 
the heretics mentioned in the first section, from whom Ebion borrowed, 
from all of whom he differed only ina single point; that is, there was noth- 


‘ ing in his system, which could not be found in some one of theirs, except 


** that his Judaism was of the Samaritan cast.” 
If the Jews and Samaritans be intended in the beginning of the second 
section, then the purport of the parenthesis, according to Dr. Horsley, is, 
* to remark, that Ebion, even in that part of his doctrine which could not ° 
* be borrowed either from Jews or Samaritans, carried his desire of accom-. 
** modating to Jewish principles such a length, as to acknowledge our Lord + 
** for nothing more than a preacher of righteousness.” 











et Avranches) in one of his notes on Origen, refers to the very 
account of Epiphanius in question, and understands it in asim- 


If by tet» be meant all the sects of heretics before mentioned, then, 
says Dr. Horsley, ‘‘ the importance of the parcnthesis must be to signify, 
“* that the meer humanity of Christ was made a principle by Ebion, although 
** it was no principle with those from whom he borrowed. It was indeed a 
“ part of the Cerinthian doctrine, not as a principle, but as a consequence 
** from principles ” 

But to proceed. Enpiphunius, says Dr. Pricstley, “* speaks of the Ebi- 
** onites inhabiting the same country as the Nazarenes, and adds, £ that 
** agreeing together, they communicated of their perverseness to each oth- 
“er.” Dr. Horsley thinks that by Nazarernes, may here be meant not 
Christian Nazarenes, but Nasarzan jews, a sect of whom Epiphanius gives 
an account. ‘* This sect,” says Dr Horsley, ‘‘ was found chiefly in the 
** region of Basanitis: and in a town called Cochaba in the same region, 
** Epiplianius places the original residence of Ebion.’ Jamieson notices 
[B. 5.c. 5.8. 1.} without adopting this conjecture; for, as he mentions, “the 
** existence of this sect is very doubtful.” It may be added, that Epiphani- 
us, in the seventh section of his account of the Christian Nazarenes, says of 
them, that they flourished “ principally in a city of the Berzans in Coclo 
** Syria, and in Decapolis near Pella, and zn Basanitis, in a town commonly 
** called Cocabe, but by the Hebrews Chochabe.* Dr. Horsley gives a new 
translation of the passage quoted by Dr. Priestley, and what the latter had 
rendered “ agreeing together,” he translates “ being contiguous, he to 
*‘ them, and they to him,” and adds, ** What you took for agreement is 
“¢ contiguity of situation.” The original is LuvaPbers yag ovros servers, % 
exeavo: teTw#. The mode of expression almost excludes the idea of mere 
contiguity of situation, which would not be expressed so emphatically. The 
meaning of curvePées, if standing alone, would be equivocal, and might be 
rendered either as it is by Dr. Priestley, or by Dr. Horsley. Petavius un- 
derstands the phrase in the same manner with Dr. Priestley, and translates 
—** Ambo enim, collatis inter se capitibus, suam alter cum altero improbi- 
* tatem, et nequitiam communicavit.” 

Dr. Horsley next comments upon Dr. Priestley’s assertion, that Epi- 
phanius expresses a doubt whether the Nazarenes believed in the imiracu- 
lous conception, and afterward abandons this doubt, and gives us to under- 
stand, that they did not. Dr. Horsley thinks that the passage of Epipha- 
nius referred to, (which I shall notice in the text,) amounts to the expres- 
sion of a doubt, whether the Nazarenes did not believe our Lord’s divini- 
ty, and refers to his Charge, where he argues, that if Epiphanius confessed 
that he had no ground to assert that they did not believe this article of 
faith, there is no question that they did believe it; for that it was the tem- 
per of Epiphanius, and the temper of the age, to affirm positively all evil 
of heretics, which there was any ground, or pretence for affirming. I may 
here add that Jamieson [B.5.c.5. s. 1.] likewise thinks “ that Epiphanius 
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‘ilar manner to Dr. Priestley; that is, as contradicting the no- 
tion of the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes; which he himself is 
Maintaining in the same note. ‘The objection, which Huetius 
makes to the argument to be drawn from Epiphanius against 
his opinion, is that that writer does not seem to have had any 
certain accounts of the opinions of the Nazarenes, which Hue- 
tius infers from the ignorance, which he expresses respecting 
their belief concerning the miraculous conception. What Hue- 
tius says, is as follows. For although Epiphanius writes 
“that the Nazarcnes were in error respecting Christ, and 
*¢ maintained the same opinion as the Cerinthians, and that the 
“ Ebionites borrowed their dogmas from the Osszans, and Naz- 
‘¢ arenes, and that both kinds of heretics having their origin from 
“‘ the same place, Cocabe, a town of Basanitis, agreed together; 
“‘ yet he has stated every thing relating to the heresy of the 
** Nazarenes without certain information and doubtingly.”* 
But the importance of the criticisms of Dr. Horsley is very 

much diminished by the production of other passages from 
Epiphanius, whose meaning does not admit dispute. In his 
Second Letters, Dr. Priestley does not enter into a particular re- 
ply to the criticisms of which we speak, but he says—* I cannot 
*‘ raise Epiphanius himself from the dead, to solve the question 
“ concerning Ais openion, [respecting the Nazarenes,] nor do I 
*¢ wish to disturb the good Father’s repose; but, though dead, 
*‘ he speaks sufficiently plain for my purpose in the following 
“* passage. 

«© ghandoned his doubt in a manner directly the reverse of what Dr. Priestley 

‘¢ represents as the fact;” for that Epiphanius, in the synopsis or index 
prefixed to the second tome, or division of his work, in referring to 
the Nazarenes, says of them, that they believe Jesus to be the Son of God, 
which according to Jamieson amounts to a confession of his divinity. We 


_ shall have occasion to notice this passage hereafter. 


* Quamvis enim male de Christo sensisse Nazarzos, eandemque pro- 
pugnasse sententiam ac Cerinthianos, scribit Epiphanius her. 29. cap. 1. 
et ab Osszis et Nazarzis sua dogmata expressisse Ebionzos; et ex eodem 
loco, Basanatidis nempe pago, Cocabe, hareticos utrosque exortos capita 
simul contulisse doceat her. 29. cap. 7. et her. 50 cap.3. quidquid tamen 
de Nazarxorum heresi prodidit, id parum certus, et dubitando proposuit. 
Ad Comment. in Mattheum. Tom. xvi. Orig. Op. Tom. ii. p. 733. Edit: 


Delarue. | 
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“ ¢ Wherefore the blessed John coming, and finding men 
employed about the humanity of Christ, and the Ebionites 
being in an error about the earthly genealogy of Christ de- 
duced from Abraham, carried by Luke as high as Adam, 
and finding the Cerinthians and Merinthians maintaining that 
he was a mere man, born by natural generation of both the 
sexes, and also the Nazarenes, and many other heresies; as 
coming last (for he was the fourth to write a gospel) began 
as it were to call back the wanderers, and those who were 
employed about the humanity of Christ; and seeing some of 
them going into rough paths, leaving the strait and true path, 
cries, * Whither are you going, whither are you walking, who 
tread a rough and dangerous path, leading to a precipice? It 
is not so. The God, the logos, which was begotten by the 
Father from all eternity, is not from Mary only. He is not 
from the time of Joseph, he is not from the time of Salathiel, 
and Zerobabel, and David, and Abraham, and Jacob, and 
Noah, and Adam; but in the beginning was the logos, and 
the logos was with God, and the logos was God. The was, 
and the was, and the was, do not admit of his having ever 
not been.’ ” 

“ After reading this passage,” continues Dr. Priestley, 
can any person entertain a doubt but that, in the opinion of 
Epiphanius at least, (and weak as he was in some things, he 
stands uncontradicted in this by any authority whatever, and 
his account is confirmed by the most respectable ones in all 
antiquity,) the Nazarenes were not only a sect of Jewish 
Christians in the time of the apostles, but, together with the 
Ebionites, a very formidable sect, and that this sect held the 
doctrine of the simple humanity of Christ? Did he not, as 
appears by this passage, consider the Nazarenes as standing 
in need of being taught the pre-existence and divinity of 
Christ, as well as the Ebionites, and the other sects that he 
here mentions or alludes to? 

‘“‘ In another place this writer compares the Nazarenes to 
persons who, seeing a fire at a distance, and not understand- 
ing the cause, or use of it, run towards it and burn them- 
selves; so ‘ these Jews, he says, on hearing the name of Jesus 
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“‘ only, and the miracles performed by the apostles, believe on 
“him; and knowing that he was born at Nazareth, and 
‘“¢ brought up in the house of Joseph, and that on that account 
“ he was called a Nazarene, (the apostles styling him a man of 
“¢ Nazareth, approved by miracles and.mighty deeds, ) imposed 
‘“¢ that name upon themselves.’ How, Sir, does this agree with 
“ this writer’s supposing that the Nazarenes, of whom he was 
“ treating, were well instruced in the doctrine of the divinity of 
“Christ? Also, how does this agree with the late origin that 
*¢ you give to these Nazarenes:”’* 

With regard to the first of these extracts, (which is the one 
before referred to, page 231, from Epiphanius’ chapter against 
the Arians) Dr. Horsley replies in one of his additional notes, 
that the passage “ clearly proves that the Ebionites and the 
“© Nazarenes in the judgment of that writer [Epiphanius] were 
“ drfferent sects, inasmuch as both are separately mentioned.” 
He adds however—“ It must be acknowledged, that in this 
“ passage, the Nazarenes are mentioned together with the Ebi- 
“ onites, as sects in error in their opinions about Christ, and 
* confuted by the beginning of St. John’s Gospel; stil! I main- 
“¢ tain, that, in that part of his work where he professedly treats 
“ of the heresy of the Nazarenes, Epiphanius expresses a doubt 
*¢ of their heterodoxy upon the article of our Lord’s divinity, in 
“‘ such terms as ought to leave no doubt upon the mind of his 
“ reader of their orthodoxy in that particular.’’} 

The passage from that part of the work of Epiphanius which 
treats of the heresy of the Nazarenes here referred to, is that, 
(just now mentioned in the quotation from Huetius) in which, 
according to Dr. Priestley, Epiphanius expresses his ignorance, 
whether the Nazarenes believed the miraculous conception or not; 
and which Dr. Horsley thus renders: ‘* But concerning Christ,” 


. says Epiphanius, “ I cannot say whether they think him a mere 


“man; (dev avégwror; ) or affirm, as the truth is, that he was be- 
“* gotten of Mary by the Holy Ghost.” ( eoebans aaAnbesn byt, Dsce orveupecé loc 
ayis yiyewnrbas tx Magsas Giabecusovrsas |. ** ‘lo affirm, as the truth . 
‘is,’ says Dr. Horsley,t “ that he was begotten of Mary by 


* Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 3. 
T Letters to Dr. Priestley, Letter 6, Additional note- 
+ Charge I. Sect. 1h 
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‘t the Holy Ghost, in Epiphanius’ sense of those words, was a 
full confession of his divinity.” For this assertion Dr. 
Horsley gives no evidence, and it is not one, whose intrinsic 
probability may recommend it without evidence. The Greek 
words have no more force than is contained in the English 
words.—* To affirm, as is true, that he was begotten’ &c. Epiph- 
anius merely expresses his belief of the truth of the miraculous 
conception, and his doubt whether the Nazarenes acknowledg- 
ed it. But it can hardly be pretended, that a belief of the mi- 
raculous conception may not coexist with a disbelief of the deity 
of Christ. 

With regard to Dr. Priestley’s remark, that Epiphanius 
stands uncontradicted by any authority whatever, in asserting 
that the Nazarenes held the doctrine of the simple humanity of 
Christ, Dr. Horsley says“ Dr. Priestley is mistaken; rash- 
“ly venturing to assert, that where no authority is known to 
“ him, none is extant. Eniphanius is in this contradicted, not 
“only by himself, as I have already shewn, but by a writ- 
“er of far superior credit; by Joannes Damascenus, who, in 
“his book De Heresibus, says expressly, that the Nazarenes 
“ confessed Jesus to be the Son of God. Damascenus would 
* not have said of Dr. Priestley, or of any one maintaining the 
“ simple humanity of Christ, that he confesses Jesus to be the 
* Son of God.’’* 

It may be doubted whether Joannes Damascenus, a writer 
of the eighth century, the last ‘of the Greek Fathers, is any au- 
thority on this subject; and if he be, it is still doubtful, whether 
his asserting, that the Nazarenes confessed Jesus to be the 
Son of God, amounts to an assertion, that they confessed him 
to be God. 

I have quoted the remarks of Dr. Horsley upon that pas- 
sage of Epiphanius, which alone he has noticed, of the two 
that Dr. Priestley produces in his Second Letters. It is quot- 
ed again by Dr. Priestley in his History of Early opinions (B. 3. 
chap. 7.) I do not find however that it is noticed by Jamieson. 

Jamieson after remarking on what Dr. Priestley has quoted 
from Epiphanius’ account of the Ebionites, says that Dr. Priestley 
* Letters tg Dr. ee Letter 6. Additional note. 
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“ can infer as little from it, as from another passage with re- 
“spect to the Nazarenes, [referred to by Huetius in the note 
** which I have quoted from him,]in which Epiphanius asserts 
“ their agreement with the Cerinthians. ‘¢ They held,’ says 
“© Epiphanius, ‘ the same opinions.’”* Of the Cerinthians and 
Ebionites, “ it might justly be said,” says Dr. Horsley in his 
charge, (1. § 16.), “ that they asserted the mere humanity of 
“the Redeemer.” Why Dr. Priestley therefore, if he had 
produced this passage, could have drawn no inference from it, 
as Jamieson does not proceed to show, it might be fruitless to 
inquire. 

I now come to the testimony of Jerom, produced by Dr. 
Priestley. It was alluded to by him io his first Reply to the 
Monthly Reviewer, Sect. 1. It is given at length in his Re- 
marks on the Monthly Review annexed to his first Letters to 
Dr. Horsley, and is repeated in the History of Early Opinions, 
B. 3.c. 8. The following is the passage according to Dr. 
Priestley. It is from a letter of Jerom to Austin, in which he 
is arguing against the opinion of Austin, that the ritual law of 
Moses might be lawfully observed by Jewish Christians. “ If 
“ this be true,” he says, “ we fall into the heresy of Cherintus 
“and Ebion, who, believing in Christ, were anathematized by 
“the Fathers on this account only, that they mixed the cere- 
“ monies of the law with the gospel of Christ, and held to the 
“ new” (dispensation) “in such a manner as not to lose the 
“ old. What shall I say concerning the Ebionites, who pre- 
“ tend that they are Christians? It is to this very day in all 
“ the synagogues of the east, a heresy among the Jews, called 
“ that of the JZinei, now condemned by the Pharisees, and 
“ commonly called Nazarenes, who believe in Christ the Son 
“ of God, born of the virgin Mary, and say, that it was he who 
“ suffered under Pontius Pilate, and rose again, in whom also 
“ we believe. But while they wish to be both Jews and Chris- 
‘‘ tians, they are neither Jews nor Christians.”} 

* Vindication, B’ 5. c. 5.8.1. Vol. ii. p. 91. 


¢ Si hoc verum est; in Cherinti et Hebionis hzresim dilabimur, qui 
credentes in Christo, propter hoc solum a patribus anathematizati sunt, 
quod legis czrimonias Christi evangelio miscuerunt, et sic nova confess 
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Dr. Priestley follows Suicer (in his Thesaurus, under the 
Article, Ebion) in inferring from this passage the identity of the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites, and says in the third of his Sec- 
ond Letters to Dr. Horsley, that if he thought himself at liber- 
ty to do it, he could produce, in support of his mode of under- 
standing it, as high a classical authority as any then living in 
England. Bishop Bull on the contrary (in his Judicium Ec- 
clesia Catholice Cap.11. sect. 13), whom the Monthly Re- 
viewer follows and appeals to, considers this passage as a very 
clear evidence, (apertissimum testimonium,).of the difference 
of these two sects. The passage, which Dr. Priestley renders, 
‘What shall I say of the Ebionites,’ the reviewer translates, 
‘ Why should I speak of the Ebionites,’ and supposes Jerom to 
pass from the mention of them to that of another sect, the Naza- 
renes. The original is certainly equivocal, and it may be 
doubted which construction of it is correct.* There is anoth- 
er objection to Dr. Priestley’s construction, which he has him- 
self noticed, that he makes Jerom say, “* It is—a heresy,” instead 
of “* They, i. e. the Ebionites—are a heresy.” He considers this 
however such a trifling inaccuracy, as a writer might very easily 
fall into. ‘lhe reviewer of course has a different opinion. 
Dr. Priestley thinks the characteristics of the Nazarenes 
and Ebioniies as here described to be the same; the one pre- 
tended to be Christians, and the other were neither Jews nor 


sunt, ut vetera non amitterent. Quid dicam de Hebionitis, qui Christianos 
esse se simulant? Usque hodie per totas orientis synagogas inter Judzos 
heresis est, que dicitur Mineorum, et a Phariszis nunc usque damnatur, 
quos vulgo Nazarzos nuncupant, qui creduat in Christum, filium dei, na- 
tum de virgine Maria, et eum dicunt esse, qui sub Pontio Pilato passus est, 
et resurrexit, in quem et nos credimus: sed dum volunt et Judai esse, et 
Christiani, nec Judzi sunt nec Christiani, Opera, vol. 1. p. 634, edit. Vic- 
tor. 1624. 


* The reviewer says, ** We maintain that Quid dicam ? means, Why 
** speak I? or, Why should I speak? The phrase is so common in this 
** sense, that every boy that hath read Terence or Tully’s orations, would 
** laugh at a man who should give it the sense Dr, Priestley hath.” I can- 
not say in which sense, whether that of the reviewer or of Dr. Priestley, this 
phrase is most frequently used in ** Tully's orations;” but with regard to 
Terence, in a very great majority of instances in which it occurs, it is un- 
equivocally determined by the connexjon to mean, not, Why should I 
speak ? but, What shall I say ? 
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Christians. The reviewer thinks, on the contrary, that, ¢ be- 
¢ lieving in Christ the Son of God, in whom we also believe,’ 
which is said of the Nazarenes, is a declaration of their ortho- 
dox belief in the divinity of the Son, and much more than 
simply, * believing in Christ,’ as the Ebionites are affirmed to 
have done. Other arguments are drawn from the reply of 
Austin, and from the connexion of the passage, but they do not 
seem to me materially to affect the question.* It may be ob- 
served that Spencer, (in his note where the word Ebionites 
first occurs in the second book cf Origen against Ceisus,) quotes 
this passage of Jerom, and gives it the same construction as is 
done by Suicer, and Dr. Priestley.} 

We have thus gone through with the passages produced by 
Dr. Priestley, except those from Origen; and I shall now 
notice some other passages brought forward by his opponents, 
in proof of the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes on the subject of 
Christ’s divinity, and their diffrence in this respect from the 
Ebionites. 

In the third chapter of his Remarks on Dr. Priestley’s Sec- 
ond Letters, Dr. Horsley refers to a passage of Jerom, in his 
commentary on Isajah viii. where, from an exposition of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth verses, which Jerom attributes to the 
Nazarenes, it appears, according to Dr. Horsley, that they ac- 
knowledged in Christ, the Lord of Hosts of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘“ For any thing lke a shadow of a proof,” says Dr. 
Priestley, ‘ of this most extraordinary assertion, I a long time 
“looked in vain, and thought the reference must have been 
“ misprinted; but at length, considering what kind of a rea- 
“‘-soner I had to do with, I believe I discovered your real ideas 
* on the subject. 

“ The prophet says (ch. viii. 13, 14.) Sanctify the Lord of 
“ Hosts himself, and let him be your fear, and let him be your 
“ dread; and he shall be for a sanctuary; but for a stone of stum- 


* See Monthly Review, vol. 69, pp. 216, 217, 218, Dr. Priestley’s re- 
marks on Monthly Review, annexed to First Letters to Dr. Horsley, and 
Monthly Review, vol. 70. pp. 67, 68, 69. 


¢ Orig. Op. tom, 1. p. 386. Edit. Delarue. 
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“‘ bling, and for a rock of offence, to both the houses of Israel, 


“ for a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

“In his commentary on this passage, Jerom says, the 
“© Nazerenes (who so received Christ, as not to abandon the 
“ observance of the old law) interpret these two houses of Sam- 
“mai and Hillel, from which arose the’scribes and pharisees, 
“« &c. and that these were the two houses which did not receive 
“ the Saviour, who was to them for a destruction and an of- 
“ fence.’ 

“ Jerom, however, does not make the inference that you 
“ do, viz. that because the Nazarenes thought that this proph- 
“ ecy referred to the tines of Christ, and to his rejection by 
*‘ the scribes and pharisees, they believed Christ to be the Lord 
““ of Hosts. ‘They only call him the Saviour, meaning, proba- 
‘‘ bly, a person speaking and acting by authority from God, 
“ who was in reality rejected by those who rejected his mes- 
“senger, though a mere mane As-‘our Lord himself says, 
“ Luke x. 6. He that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that 
“ despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me. On this ground 
“ you might rank both the Nazarenes, and all the modern pro- 
“ fessed unitarians, with believers in the divinity of. Christ. 
“You might even make them believers in the divinity of the. 
“‘ apostles, and that of all the preachers of the gospel. But 
“ having no better evidence of the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes, 
*¢ you were obliged to make the best of this, which will prove 
‘+ a great deal too much.”* 

It is likewise contended, that it appears from the commen- 
tary of Jerom on Isaiah, that the Nazarenes, though they ob- 
served the law, despised the traditions of the pharisees, and 
thought highly of St. Paul, and in these respects differed from 
the Ebionites, if we receive Epiphanius’ account of the latter. 
It is not essential to Dr. Priestley’s argument to disprove dif- 
ferences of this kind, or rather to shew, that the name of Naza- 
renes, which was more honorable than that of Ebionites, might 
not often be applied in preference by the orthodox writers of 
the gentiles, to those Jewish Christians whose sentiments were 
to them the least offensive: on subjects for instance such as 
those mentioned. [I do not-find that Dr. Priestley has noticed 


% Third Letters to Dr, Horsley. Let. 4. 
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this argument, which is only very briefly alluded to by Dre 
Horsley,* though it is insisted upon by Jamieson and by Mi- 
chael Lequien, in his seventh dissertation prefixed to the works 
of Joannes Damascenus, before mentioned in a note. 

In speaking of Austin, Dr. Priestley says, (in his History 
of Early Opinions, B. 3. c. 8.) “ He himself, in his Catalogue 
“+ of heresies, makes a difference between the Ebionites and 
‘* Nazarenes, but by no means that, which makes the latter to 
* have been believers in the divinity of Christ, and the former 
“‘ not.” Jamieson on the contrary contends, (B. 5. c. 5. 8. 1.) 
that he does expressly make this difference; for Austin says, 
that the Nazarenes believed Christ to be the Son of God, and 
that the Ebionites believed him to be only a man.} 

* Remarks on Dr. Priestley’s Second Letters, P. 2. c. 3. 


{ It will be seen that the principal evidence for the orthodoxy of the 
Nazarenes, arises from this form of expression, ‘ They believe Christ to 
‘be the Son of God,’ being used concerning them by Epiphanius (ina 
passage referred to page 242, note); by Jerom (in the quotation given page 
246); by Austin (in the passage just referred to), and by Joannes Da- 
mascenus, (as before mentioned, page 245). To this argument, whatever 
may be its force, I do not know, that Dr. Priestley made any direct reply. 

tis obvious enough to remark, that it is not said, in what sense, they be- 
lieved Christ to be the Son of God, and it is strange, that if they were re- 
ally orthodox on the subject of his divinity, that no unequivocal declaration 
of their orthodoxy is any where to be found. As the application of the title, 
Son of God, to our Saviour, is, of course, common to all Christians, it can- 
not of itself imply any belief of his divinity. Wath regard to this title, Dr, 
Priestley, while treating another subject, in the eleventh of his Second 


_ Letters to Dr. Horsley, makes the following observations. 


** With respect to Nathaniel’s calling Jesus the Sun of God, this phrase 
was, in the mouth ofa Jew, synonimous to the Messiah, or Son of David, 
and it is fully explained by the subsequent expression of Nathaniel him- 
self, viz. King of Israel, and therefore, the Jewish doctors, expecting 
nothing more in thei Messiah.than a glorious King of Israel, such as 
David had been, could not give any satisfactory reason why David 
should call him Lord, having no notion of his spiritual kingdom, extend- 
** ing to all mankind. If the mere appellation Son of God, implies equality 
** with God, Adam must have been a God, for he is called the son of God, 
“ Luke iii. $2. Solomon also must have been God; and so must all Chris- 
** tians, for they are called sons of God. 1. John, iii. 2. John i.12, Rom, 
“© ville 14, Phil. ii. 13. 

** As you are so intimately acquainted with the Fathers, you must have 
“ known the construction that Chrysostom puts upon the language of Na- 
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I believe, that I have thus given a view of all the principal 


evidence, that can be produced, either for the identity or the 


“thaniel; and as he was unquestionably orthodox, I should have thought that it 
“ might have had some weight with you. He says, that ‘ in this speech Nathan- 
“ iel confessed Christ as a man, as appears by his adding, Thou art the King of 
“ Isracl. In John, Opera, vol. viii. p. 106.” 

But one of the strongest arguments against the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes 
being inferred from the declarations of the fathers above noticed, arises from the 
connexion, in which they are made by the three writers of principal authority. 
In the passage of Jerom, in which he speaks of the Nazarenes, as believing Christ 
to be the Son of God, it seems to be at least very doubtful, whether he has not 
_ confounded them with the Ebionites. 

With regard to Austin, in his work on heresies he says—“ The Cerin- 
“ thians say, that the world was made by angels... .' They affirm that Christ was 
“ only a man, that he did not arise from the dead, and that he will not arise.... 
“ The Nazarenes, while they believe Christ to be the Son of God, yet observe 
* all the rites of the law... . The Ebionites a/so say, that Christ is only a man.”’* 
Epiphanius likewise, in the Synopsis prefixed to the second tome of his first book 
against heresies, in which he speaks of the Nazarenes, as believing Jesus to be the 
Son of God, introduces them, as is done by Austin, between the Cerinthians 
and the Ebionites, and begins his account of the Ebionites with saying—“ They 
“are very nearly allied to the sects just mentioned, the Cerinthians and the Naz- 
“arenes.”+ It should be noticed likewise, that Epiphanius must have contra-° 
dicted himself, if he intended here to assert the orthodox belief of the Nazarenes 
on the article in question. ‘The reason why they are said by the writers before- 
mentioned to have believed Christ te be the Son of God, seems to be from the 
notion, that they had an higher opinion concerning him, still however with the 
belief of his being a man only, than some of the other sects, who likewise enter- 
tained this belief. Mosheim, as quoted by Dr. Horsley in his sixth letter to Dr. 
Priestley, says, they “ had a better and truer notion of Christ, than the Ebion- 
“ ites,” though he by no means thinks, that their belief concerning him can be 
proved to be orthodox. Epiphanius, just before declaring his doubt, whether or 
not they believed the miraculous conception, says of them—* They profess that 
« there is one God, and that Jesus Christ is his child, (7esa),”} to which passage 
he very probably refers in his Synopsis, when he says that they believed him to 
be the Son of God. 

* Cerinthiani a Cerintho, idemque Merinthiania Mcrintho, mundum ab an- 
gelis factum esse docentes, et carne circumcidi opportere, atque alia hujusmodi le= 
gis precepta servari. Jesum hominem tantummodo fuisse, nec surrexisse, nec 
resurrecturum asseverantes. Mille quoque......&c. Nazarzi cum dei filium 
confiteantur esse Christum, omnia tamen veteris legis observant, qux Christiani, 
per Apostolicam traditionem, non observare carnaliter, sed spiritualiter intellige- 
re, didicerunt. Hebionei Christum etiam tantuwmodo hominem dicunt. Au- 
gustin de Hzresibus. Op. vol. vi. col. 15. edit: Frobenii. 1556. 
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difference of the Nazarenes and Ebionites, except that of Ori- 
gen, which I am about to explain, and except that it may be 
contended, that they were two different sects on the ground of 
their having used different copies of the Hebrew Gospel of St. 
Matthew. Whethér however there were any difference in 
their copies is very uncertain. Jerom, who seems to have 
known more of the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, than any 
one else, speaks of that used by the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
as being the same. | 

We come now to the testimony of Origen. _ It is not, as I 
have before observed, merely in proof of the identity of the: 
Nazarenes and Ebionites; but in immediate proof of the main 
proposition, that the primitive faith of the Hebrew Church was 
unitarian. 

In his second Book against Celsus, Origen, as translated bs 
Dr. Horsley,* says,—* they of the Jews, who believe in Christ, 
“have not abandoned the law of their ancestors, for they live 
“ according to it; bearing a name, which corresponds with the 
“« poor expectation, which the law holds out. For a beggar is 
“‘ called among the Jews, Ebion. And they of the Jews, who 
“ have received Jesus as the Christ, go by the name of Ebione- 
‘¢ ans” [Ebionites]. In his fifth book against Celsus he says, 
that there are some, who, because they have received Jesus, 
therefore boast that they are Christians, but who yet, like the 
Jews, observe the Jewish law; “ these,” he continues (to use 
Dr. Horsley’s translation*); ‘ are the double Ebionites, who ei- 
“ ther confess Jesus born of a virgin, in like manner as we da, 
“ (éscosws mesr,) Or think that he was not born in that manner, but 
“ jike other men.” The first of these passages is produced in 
the second of Dr. Priestley’s First Letters to Dr. Horsley; the 
second is referred to in the first section of his first Reply to the 
Monthly Reviewer. They are not all the passages produced 
from Origen; but they are all that Dr. Horsley has noticed in 
his Letters to Dr. Priestley. 

With regard to these passages, Dr.. Horsley first contends 
or rather asserts, that Ebionites in the first of them does not 
mean proper Ebionites but something quite different—“ al- 


* Letters to Dr, Priestley, Let. 7- 
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“ though,” says he, “ the Christians of the circumcision in gen- 
“ eral are in this passage called Ebionites; it is according toa 
“ peculiar definition of the word, which includes not what by 
“ other writers always, and by Origen himself in other places, 
“ is included in the notion of the Ebionzan doctrine; namely, 
“ a denial of our Lord’s divinity. The Nazarenes therefore 
* might be Ebionites, in the sense which is here given to that 
“ word, although they doubted not our Lord’s divinity, and 
‘“‘ were quite another set of people than the proper Ebionites.”* 

In reply to the objection which he supposes may be made, 
that Origen in the second passage has explained what he means 
by Ebionites, he says—“ If I could admit the universality of 
* the name upon Origen’s testimony, I should insist that his 
“‘ description of the two-fold Ebionites, in the fifth book, is not 
“ exactly what you take it tobe. I should remark, that the 
““ words, sess nesv, ‘ in like manner as we do,’ make an impor- 
“‘ tant branch ot the character of the milder sort... . I should 
* contend, that Origen affirms, but with less equivocation, of 
“ these better Ebionites, what Epiphanius reluctantly confesses 
“‘ of the Nazarenes, that they held the Catholic doctrine con- 
‘‘ cerning the nature of our Lord.”* 

There is great virtue, according to Dr. Horsley, in this som 
ws yar (‘ in like manner as we do’). I believe however it can 
hardly be maintained, that there is more force in the Greek 
words, than in the English words, ‘ who believe /ike us, that Je- 
‘ sus was born of a virgin.’} 


But Dr. Horsley, not quite satisfied with these answers, 
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* Letters to Dr. Priestley, Let. 7. 


+ With regard to the inconsistency of supposing the Nazarenes believ- 
ers in the Divinity of Christ, and at the same time one class of the Ebion- 
ites, may be consulted a part of a note on p. 233. In addition to what is 
there said, it may be remembered, that those, who endeavour to distin- 
guish between the Nazarenes and Ebionites, make one point of difference 
to have been, that the latter rejected the apostle Paul, which the former 
did not. But Origen, near the end of his fifth book against Celsus, makes 
this rejection of St. Paul to have been characteristic of both classes of Ebi- 
onites. ** There are,” says he, ** some sects, who do not receive the epistles of 
‘the apostle Paul, as both kind of Ebionites ” [sos yag tvs aienotis tag 
TlavAs tmiorodas un meorisutvat, womee ESswrcsos auPoreges | Orig, Op. tom. 
ip. 628. Edit. Delarue. 
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takes at length a more direct mode of getting rid of this evi- 
dence.—“ in this manner,” he says, “ I should combat your 
“ argument from these two passages; were it not that I think 
“¢ too lightly of the testimony of Origen, in what relates to the 
“ Hebrew Christians, to be solicitous to turn it to my own ad- 
“vantage. Let his words be taken as you understand them; 
“ and so far as the faith of the Hebrew Christians of his own 
“time is in question, let him appear as an evidence on your 
“ side.—I shall take what you may think a bold step. I shall 
“ tax the veracity of your witness—of this Origen. I shail tell 
“ you, that whatever may be the general credit of his charac- 
“ ter, yet in this business the particulars of his deposition are 
“ to be little regarded, when he sets out with the allegation of 
“a notorious. falsehood. He alleges of the Hebrew Christians 
“in general, that they had not renounced the Mosaic law. The 
“ assertion,served him for an answer to the invective, which 
“ Celsus had put in the mouth of a Jew against the converted 
“ Jews, as deserters of the laws and customs of their ancestors. 
“ The answer was not the worse for wanting truth, if his Hea- 
“ then antagonist was not sufficiently informed in the true dis- 
“ tinctions of Christian sects, to detect the falsehood. But in 
“ all the time which he spent in Palestine, had Origen never 
“ conversed with Hebrew Christians of another sort?) Had he 
“ met with no Christians of Hebrew families, of the church of 
“ Jerusalem? Was the Mosaic law observed, was it tolerated, 
“in Origen’s days, in the. church of- Jerusalem, when that 
“ church was under the government of Bishops of the uncir- 
“ cumcision? The fact is, that after the demolition of Jerusa- 
“lem by Adrian, the majority of the Hebrew Christians, who 
“ must have passed for Jews with the Roman magistrates, had 
“ they continued to adhere to the Mosaic Law, which to this 
“ time they had observed more from habit than from any prin- 
“ ciple of conscience, made no scruple to renounce it; that they 
“ might be qualified to partake in the valuable privileges of the 
“ #lian Colony, from which Jews were excluded. Having thus 
“ divested themselves of the form of Judaism, which to that time 
“ they had borne, they removed from Pella, and other towns to 
*¢ which they had retired, and settled in great numbers at Alia. 
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“ The few, who retained a superstitious veneration for their law, 
“remained in the North of Galilee, where they were joined 
“perhaps by new fugitives of the same weak character from 
“ Palestine. And this was the beginning of the sect of the Naz- 
“arenes. But from this time, whatever Origen may pretend to 
‘“‘ serve a purpose, the majority of the Hebrew Christians for- 
“ sook their law, and lived in communion with the Gentile 
“ Bishops of the new-moddeled church of Jerusalem; for the 
“name was retained, though Jerusalem was no more, and the 
“ seat of the Bishop was at Alia, All this I affirm with the 
“* Jess hesitation, being supported by the authority of Mosheim.* 
“ From whom indeed [ learnt first to rate the testimony of Ori- 
“ gen, in this particular question, at its true value.t.... Were 
“ the Hebrew Christians,” asks Dr. Horsley, “ living in com- 
‘** munion with the Bishop of Jerusalem, in the days of Origen, 
“no part of the true church of Christ? If they were a part of 
“ it, in Origen’s own judgment they were no Ebionites. ‘I 
“ would not believe this witness upon.his oath,’ says Mosheim, 
“ © vending as he manifestly does, such flimsey lies.” ”$ 

This then is in general the statement of Dr. Horsley, by 
which he thinks Origen’s account, that all the Jews were Ebi- 
onites, contradicted, and rendered notoriously false. It is, that 
the Jews, after the rebuilding of Jerusalem by Adrian, and the 
change of its name to Zia Capitolina, being banished from the 
new city by an edict of that emperor, many Jewish Christians, 
who had hitherto observed the rites of the law, now renounced 
them, that they might not be confounded with Jews, and return- 
ed from their dispersion during the war of Adrian against 
the Jews, and settled in the new city; that having thus renounc- 
ed the law, they were not Ebionites, but perfectly orthodox; 
that Origen therefore has asserted what he must have known to 
be false, in saying of the Jewish Christians without exception, 
that they were Ebionites, and retained the law of their ances- 


* “ De rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum. Sze. II. § 38. Not.” 
t¢ “See his Dissertation about Ebion, which is the tenth in order in the 
First Volume of a Collection, intitled, Dissertationes ad Historiam Eecle~ 


** stasticam pertinentes.” 
+ Letters to Dr. Priestley, Let. 7. 
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tors; and that he made this assertion to serve a present purpose, 
writing, as he was, in controversy against Celsus, the celebrat- 
ed opponent of Christianity. 

After giving what | have quoted from Dr. Horsley, Dr. 
Priestley thus proceeds in the fourth of his Second Letters: 
“ Struck with this extraordinary narration, of a transaction of 
“ ancient times, for which you refer to no authority besides 
* that of Mosheim, I looked into him; but even there I do 
“not find all the particulars that you mention. He says 
“ nothing of the Jewish Christians having observed their law 
“more from habit than any principle of conscience; nothing 
** of their making no scruple to renounce their law, in order to 
“ partake in the privileges of the lian colony; nothing of any 
“ Jewish Christians removing from Pella and settling in Atha; 
“¢ nothing of the retiring of the rest to the north of Galilee; or of 
this new origin of the Nazarenes there.” *—He then observes, 
that for these particulars, Dr. Horsley must have had some other 
authority in reserve, than.that of Mosheim, and that he ought to 
have produced it. Dr. Horsley in reply repels with indigna- 
tion the charge of making these additions to Mosheim’s ac- 
count. If Dr. Priestley “* epened Mosheim,” he says, “ in the 
“ place to which I referred, he must know that I have added 
*“ no circumstance to Mosheim’s account; but such as every 
one must add, in his own imagination, who admits Mo- 
“ sheim’s representation of the fact in its principal parts. He 
“* must know, that three circumstances in particular, which he 
‘tis pleased to mention among my additions, are affirmed by 
“ Mosheim: the conflux of Hebrew Christians to A‘lia; the 
** motive, which induced the majority to give up their ancient 
customs; namely, the desire of sharing in the privileges of 
* the A‘lian colony; and the retreat of those, who could not 
“‘ bring themselves to give their ancient customs up, to remote 
* corners of the country ”} 

With regard to one of these circumstances Dr. Priestley is 
in error. Mosheim does suppose that numbers of Jewish Chris- 
tians removed from Pella and settled in Alia. With re- 
gard to the other two, as stated by him in the language Dr. 

* Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 4. { Remarks, c. 2. 
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Horsley first used, which it is necessary to observe that he does 
not repeat, Dr. Priestley is correct. _Mosheim does not say, 
that the Jewish Christians made no scruple to renounce their 
law, &c. which is undoubtedly what Dr. Priestley had in mind 
as Dr. Horsley’s addition. | Mosheim says that he would not 
have it thought, that these Jewish Christians renounced their 
law merely for the sake of temporal advantage. But that 
probably Mark, who was afterward chosen their bishop, con- 
vinced them by powerful arguments, that its authority was no 
longer binding, though his arguments would have had less effect 
upon men accustomed from infancy to its observance, if they 
had not been strengthened by the desire of partaking of the 
privileges of the Alian colony. Of the retirement of those, 
who did not renounce the law, “ to the North of Galilee,” as 
Dr. Horsley first stated, or “ to remote corners of the country,” 
as he now writes, Mosheim says nothing; he only states them 
to have separated from those, who had given up the law (a so- 
cietate eorum, qui leg? nuntium miserant, recessisse). 

But to return to the main question:— Mosheim,” says 
Dr. Priestley, “ who began this accusation of Origen, produc- 
“es no authority in his dissertations for his assertion. He 
** only says that he cannot reconcile the fact, that Origen men- 
“ tions, [the fact of all the Jewish Christians being Ebionites, ] 
“with his seeming unwillingness to allow the Ebionites to be 
** Christians. But this is easily accounted for from the attach- 
* ment which he himself had to the doctrine of the divinity of 
“* Christ, which they denied; and from their holding no com- 
‘*¢ munion with other Christians. 

“ All the appearance of authority, that I can find in any 
*‘ ancient writer, of the Jewish Christians deserting the law of 
“ their ancestors, is in Sulpicius Severus, to whom I am refer- 
‘“‘red by Mosheim in his history. But what he says on the 
*¢ subject, is only what follows: ‘ At this time Adrian, thinking 
‘¢ that he should destroy Christianity by destroying the place, 
“* erected the images of demons in the church, and in the place 
‘“‘ of our Lord’s sufferings; and because the Christians were 
‘¢ thought to consist chiefly of Jews (for then the church at Je- 
“ rusalem had all its clergy of the circumcision) ordered a ¢o- 
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“hort of soldiers to keep constant guard, and drive all Jews 
“‘ from any access to Jerusalem, which was of service to the 
“ Christian faith; for at that time they almost all believed Christ 
“ to be God,* but with the observance of the law; the Lord so 
*“¢ disposing it, that the servitude of the law should be removed 
*¢ from the liberty of the faith, and of the church. Then was 
“¢ Marc the first bishop of the Gentiles at Jerusalem.’} 

‘* Where, Sir, do you find, in this passage, any promise of 
“‘ immunities to the Jewish Christians, if they would forsake 
*¢ the law of their fathers? On the contrary, the historian says, 
“ that the object of Adrian was to overturn Christianity, and 
“ that the Jews were banished because the Christians then were 
“ chiefly of that nation. According to this account, all the 
“ Jews, Christians as well as others, were driven out of Jerusa- 
“ lem; and nothing is said of any of them forsaking the law of 
“ Moses: and your assertion of their having been gradually 
“« prepared for it, by having before this time observed their law 
‘¢ more from habit than conscience, is unsupported by any au- 
“‘ thority or probability. Eusebius mentions the expulsion of 
“ the Jews from Jerusalem, but says not a word of any of the 
“ Christians there abandoning circumcision, and their other 
“ ceremonies on that occasion. Indeed, such a thing was in 
“‘ the highest degree improbable. 

“¢ Independent of all natural probability, had Sulpitius Sev- 

* This expression of Sulpitius Severus, Dr. Priestley regards like the 
other general assertions of the ortiiodoxy of the primitive church by the 
Christian Fathers. They of course maintained, that the Church in very 
early times held the same belief, which was held by them. Sulpitius Sev- 
erus lived in Gaul at the close of the fourth and beginning of the fifth 
century. 

¢ ** Qua tempestate Adrianus, existimans se Christianam fidem loci in- 
“ juria perempturum, et in templo ac loco dominicz passionis demonum 
*‘ simulachra constituit. Et quia Christiani ex Judzis potissimum puta- 
*“‘bantur (namque tum Hierosolyme non nisi ex circumcisione habebat 
* ecclesia Sacerdotem) militum cohortem custodias in perpetuum agitare 
*‘ jussit, que Judzos omnes Hierosolyme aditus arceret. Quod quidem 
** Christian fidei proficiebat; quia tum pene omnes Christum Deum sub 
** legis observatione credebant. Nimirum id domino ordinante dispositum, 
“ut legis servitus a libertate fidei atque ecclesiz tolleretur. Ita tum pri- 


**mum Marcus ex Gentibus apud Hierosolymam episcopus fuit. Hist. 
“6 lib. II, c. xxxi. p. 245,” 
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“ erus actually written all that Mosheim advances, and all the 
“curious particulars that you have added to complete the ac- 
“ count; whether is it, Sir, from this writer, or from Origen, 
‘“‘ that we are more likely to gain information on this subject. 
“ Origen writing in controversy, and of course subject to -cor- 
“ rection, appeals to a fact as notorious in the country in which 
“‘ he himself resided, and in his own times, to which therefore 
“ he could not but have given particular attention. Whereas 
“ Sulpitius Severus lived in the remotest part of Gaul, several 
“‘ thousand miles from Palestine; and two hundred years after 
“ Origen, so that he could not have asserted the fact as from his 
“ own knowledge, and he quotes no other person for it. But 
“in fact Sulpitius Severus is no more favourable to your ac- 
“ count of the matter than Origen himself; so that to the au- 
“ thority of both of them; of all ancient testimony, and natural 
“ probability, you have nothing to oppose but your own conjec- 
“ tures, and nothing to plead for this conduct, but that your 
* poor and wretched cause requires it.”* 

In the second of his Third Letters to Dr. Horsley, Dr. 
Priestley appeals to, and partly quotes a passage in Eusebius,j} 
the whole of which is equally to his purpose, as the preceding 
from Sulpitius Severus. But though he has made that use of 
the passage, which it may seem clearly to justify, he has 
not quoted the whole of it; nor that part which is perhaps 
most decisive in his favor. The whole passage is as fol- 
lows:—** From that time,” says Eusebius, [i. e. from the time 
when the Jewish insurrection was suppressed by Adrian] “ the 
*¢ whole nation were prohibited from entering the country about 
“ Jerusalem, by the express order of Adrian, who did not even 
“ permit them to see their native soil from a distance; as Aristo 
“ Pellzus relates. ‘The city being’ in this manner emptied of 
“ the nation of the Jews, and ail its ancient inhabitants driven 
“‘ away, was resettled by foreigners, and became a Roman city; 
“ its name was changed to Alia, in honor of the emperor 4- 
“ lius Adrian; and the church there being composed of Gen- 


* Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 4- 


+ This passage is not quoted in his History of Early Opinions. 
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“ tiles, Mark first ministered among them after the bishops of 
“ the circumcision.” * 

To the authorities already quoted, not much will be added 
by that of Nicephorus, (a writer of Ecclesiastical history of the 
fourteenth century,) who, however, is incidentally adduced by 
Dr. Priestley in his History of Early Opinions; and who says, 
“ that Adrian caused Jerusalem to be inhabited by Greeks on- 
“ly, and permitted no others to live in it.t Dr. Priestley like- 
wise says, ‘that the members of this church were not Jews but 
“ Greeks, I think indisputable from this plain consideration, 
“ that after the time of Adrian the bishops of that church were 
“ Greeks; and that the language in which the public offices 
“were performed was Greek; whereas, immediately before 
“ the bishops had been Hebrews, and the public offices had been 
“ in the Hebrew tongue.” t 

“ Having consulted Eusebius and other ancient writers to 
“ no purpose,” says Dr. Priestley in the fourth of his Second 
Letters to Dr. Horsley, ‘* for some account of these Jews, who 
“ had deserted the religion of their ancestors, I looked into 
“ Tillemont, who is wonderfully careful and exact in bringing 
“ together every thing that relates to his subject; but his ac- 
“ count of the matter differs widely indeed from Mosheim’s 
“and yours. He says, (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. II. part. 
“ 11. p. 506.) ‘ The Jews converted to the faith of Christ were 
“ not excepted by Adrian from the prohibition to continue at 
“ Jerusalem. They were obliged to go out with the rest. But 
“the Jews being then obliged to abandon Jerusalem, that 


* 6 To ray sbvoc sF sxesvs xaes Ts mies tx TegoroAuman yns mammary tm beni- 
“© yey expires vous doymats nas Diatakicw Adgiavs, ws av un 0 6 amonte 
“ Sewgosy ro matpwoy sdxhoc, eyxtrtvcauusrs’ Agiswy o Tsdrusos isoges. 8 
On ons mworsws es tenusay Te Isdaswy ebvec, xas mwavreaAn Pbogay tay wares 
“* oinntogay srAbscns, && arAAoQuaw te yevas cuvenicbacns, » METEMrTa CuSace 
66 “Papecesxn WoAdss THY EM WYULLAY amerlora, 45 THY TB KeaTEYTOS AsAsy Adguares 
© receny, Asrsee MeoruryopsviTas® xs On tng eevTobs exxAncias e% byw cv xpoTH= 
$6 besons, HOWTOS MATH TES EX WigiTouns EMITKOmSs, THY THY EXETE ANTEEYIAF 
 syxeneleras Magxos. (Hist. Lib. 4.c. 6.)” 


¢ Hist. Lib. iii. cap. 24. vol. i. p. 256. 
+ Third Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 2. 
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‘¢ church began to be composed of Gentiles; and before the 
“ death of Adrian, in the middle of the year 138, Marc, who 
“‘ was of Gentile race, was established their bishop.’ He does 
*¢ not say with Mosheim, that this Marc was chosen by the ‘ Jews 
“ who abandoned the Mosaic rites.’ (Hist. vol. i. p. 172.) 

“ Fleury, I find, had the same idea of that event. He says, 
“« (Hist. vol. i. p. 326.) ‘ From this time the Jews were forbid- 
« den to enter Jerusaiem, or even to see it at a distance. The 
“ city being afterwards inhabited by Gentiles, had no other 
“ name than Alia. —Hitherto the church of Jerusalem had on- 
“ ly been composed of Jewish converts, who observed the rit- 
“ ual of the law under the liberty of the gospel; but then as the 
“ Jews were forbidden to remain there, and guards were plac- 
“ ed to defend the entrance of it, there were no other Chris- 
“ tians there besides those who were of Gentile origin; and 
“thus the remains of the servitude of the law were entirely 
“ abolished. 

“ Thus,” says Dr. Priestley, “ ends this church of ortho- 
“ dox Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, planted by Mosheim, 
“ and pretty well watered by the Archdeacon of St. Albans.” 

I have thought it as well to produce at once the whole of 
the direct proof, that no such church of orthodox Jews, as Mo- 
sheim and Dr. Horsley suppose, ever existed at Jerusalem, or, 
as it was then called, lia Capitolina. Dr. Priestley in his 
first reply to Dr. Horsley concerning it, that is in the fourth of 
his Second Letters, rests his argument principally on the two 
passages from those letters, one of which I have just quoted, 
and the other of which is quoted pp. 257, 258, 25% 

Thus however as Dr. Priestley expected, did not end the 
church of orthodox Jews at Jerusalem. In the second chapter 
of his Remarks upon Dr. Priestley’s Second Letters, Dr. 
Horsley lays down six propositions concerning it, which, says 
he, “ I'take for granted.” The whole of these six propositions 
however, as far as they have any bearing upon the argument, 
amounts to nothing more, than arepetition of Dr. Horsley’s for- 
mer assertion, that the Jewish church at Jerusalem had observ- 
ed the law as a matter of mere habit, and national prejudice, 


and not as 2 matter of conscience, and therefore that a desire 
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of enjoying the privileges of the A‘lian colony, from which Jews 
were excluded, would prevail upon the Hebrew Christians, 
who constituted this church, and those of other parts of Pales- 
tine, to divest themselves of the form of Judaism, by laying 
aside their ancient customs. The six propositions are given 
in the margin below.* ‘This hypothesis however, as is evident, 


* “T take for granted, then,” says Dr. Horsley, “ these things. 

‘* J. A Church of Hebrew Christians, adhering to the observance of 
‘* the Mosaic Law, subsisted for a time at Jerusalem, and for some time 
* at Pella, from the beginning of Christianity unil the final dispersion of 
* the Jews by Adrian. 

“¢ 1]. Upon this event, a Christian church arose at Alia. 

*‘ III. The church of Alia, often, but improperly, called the church of 
‘¢ Jerusalem, for Jerusalem was no more; the church of lia in its exter- 
*¢ nal form, that is, in its doctrines and its discipline, was a Greek church; 
‘¢ and it was governed by bishops of the uncircumcision. In this my ad- 
“‘ versary and I are agreed. The point in dispute between us is, of what 
*¢ members the church of Alia was composed. He says, of converts of 
*‘ Gentile extraction. I say, of Hebrews: of the very same persons, in the 
“* ereater part, who were members of the ancient Hebrew church, at the 
** time when the Jews were subdued by Adrian, For again, I take for 
** granted, 

** IV. That the observation of the Mosaic law, in the primitive church 
** of Jerusalem, was a matter of mere habit and national prejudice, not of 
*6 conscience. <A matter of conscience it could not be; because the decree 
** of the apostolical college, and the writings of St. Paul, must have put 
‘* every true believer’s conscience at ease upon the subject. St. Paul, in 
*¢ all his epistles, maintains the total insignificance of the Mosaic law, either 
** for Jew or Gentile, after Christ had made the great atonement; and the 
** notion that St. Paul could be mistaken, in a point which is the principal 
‘* subject of a great part of his writings, is an impiety, which I cannot im- 
** pute to our holy brethren, the saints of the primitive church of Jerusa- 
“lem. Again, I take for granted, 

**'V. That with good Christians, such as I believe the Christians of the 
“€ primitive church of Jerusalem to have been; motives of worldly interest, 
** which would not overcome conscience, would, nevertheless, overcome 
** mere habit. 

“VI. That the desire of partaking in the privileges of the £lian colo- 
*‘ ny, from which Jews were excluded, would accordingly be a motive, 
** that would prevail with the Hebrew Christians of Jerusalem, and other 
*‘ parts of Palestine, to divest themselves of the form of Judaism, by lay- 
‘* ing aside their ancient customs. 


tT “* By the primitive church of Jerusalem, I mean the Hebrew church 
*‘ before Adrian. The retreat to Pella was temporary; and, I am inclined 
** to think, of short duration; and the bishop, while he sat there, was still 
“€ called the bishop of Jerusalem. 
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depends upon a supposition, which is contradicted by the au- 
thorities alleged, that is, Dr. Horsley must suppose, that it was 
not Jews by nation, but Jews by religion only, who were driven 
from Palestine. It is scarcely worth while therefore to men- 
tion another objection to it, which is, that the attachment of 
Jewish Christians to their law seems to have been much strong- 
er, than he would represent it. Even in the days of the apos- 
tles, it was said of the members of the church at Jerusalem,— 
“ Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are, 
“ which believe; and they are all zealous of the law.”* 

The only ancient authority which Dr. Horsley produces in 
his favor, is a passage of Orosius (about A. D. 416), who says, 
that Adrian “ ordered, that no Jew should be permitted to en- 
“ ter Jerusalem, that licence being only enjoyed by Christians.” t 
It may be doubted, perhaps, whether Orosius did not mean, as 
Dr. Priestley understands the passage, (in the second of his 
Third Letters to Dr. Horsley,) to Christians who were not 
Jews. Dr. Horsley however proceeds—“ Was Orosius too 
“ late a writer to give evidence about these transactions? The 
“ historian of Corruptions is, 1 believe, some centuries later. 
“ His means of information therefore are fewer; and, were he 
“ well informed, his precipitance in assertion, and his talent of 
“ accommodating his story to his opinions, should annihilate 
“ the credit of his evidence. The testimony of Orosius, how- 
‘“‘ ever inconsiderable, might of itself therefore outweigh the 
*‘ opinion of Dr. Priestley; if a feather only, in the one scale, 
“ be more than a counterpoise for a nothing in the other.” 

These remarks would undoubtedly have been much more 
pointed, if Dr. Priestley had produced himself, as Orosius is 
produced, as an original authority on this subject of history. 

Dr. Horsley next objects to the account of Sulpitius, who 
says that Adrian meant to destroy Christianity. He says that 
Adrian “ was not unfavourable to the Christians,” and issued 
rescripts in their favor. The rescript however, to which Dr. 
Horsley refers,t does not say, what he is willing to make it 


* Acts xxi. 20. ¢ Hist. Lib. vii. c. 13. 

+ This rescript is to be found at the end of Justun Martyr’s longer 
Apology, or in Eusebius’ Hist. Lib. rv. c. 9, where see likewise the note 
of Valesius. 
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say; and seems to amount to nothing more than what Dr. 
Priestley explains it in his reply; that none were “ to be pun- 
“ ished as Christians, till they were proved to be so.” 

Dr. Horsley further savs, that the Christians did not join 
in the insurrection with the Jews; that Barchochebas, the lead- 
er of the Jews, persecuted the Christians; and beside that it 
seems to have been the case, that Judaism was particularly ob- 
noxious to the Roman court at this time; and therefore it is 
highly probable, that the emperor should make a distinction 
between Jews, (that is, Jews by religion,) and Chriséians. 

Dr. Horsley next notices the assertion which he had made, 
of the return of Hebrew Christians from .Pella to Jerusalem, 
after the wars of Adrian. “ It happens,” says he, “ that this 
“ fact, of which Dr. Priestley does me the honor to make me 
“the inventor, is asserted by Epiphanius.” After quoting 

_Epiphanius however, he manifests somewhat more “distrust in 
his authority. ‘* Whether this return,” [spoken of by Epipha- 
nius] he then says, “ of the Christians of Jerusalem from Pella 
* took place in the interval between the end of Titus’s war and 
“ the commencement of Adrian’s, or after the end of Adrian’s, 
© is a matter of no importance. It is sufficient for my pur- 
“ pose, that these returned Christians were residing at Jerusa- 
‘lem, or more properly at A‘lia, at the same time that Aquila 
‘“‘ was residing there as overseer of the emperor’s works, Let 
* not the public therefore be abused by any cavils, which igno- 
‘‘ rance or fraud may raise, about the chronology of the return.” 

The concluding caution is somewhat curious, and the as- 
sertion, that it is of no consequence, whether or not a quoted 
authority support the fact for which it is adduced, is still more 
so. Relying however upon this authority, Dr. Horsley con- 
cludes what relates to the subject of this return, in the follow- 
ing manner—“ The confidence, with which he [Dr. Priestley] 

“‘ mentions this as a fact forged by me, is only one instance, 

“ out of a great number, of his own shameless intrepidity in 

“‘ assertion.” He then begins the next paragraph thus—“ But 

“ to return from the detection of Dr. Priestley’s fictions to the 

historical discussion.” 

© It is not to be refused,” says Jamieson, meaning, it is not 
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to be denied, “ that the destruction mentioned by Epiphanius 
*‘ seems to be that of Titus.”* This is what is said by Dr. 
Priestley in reply, and what Dr. Horsley seems to have had 
sufficient knowledge could be said with truth. The passage 
which he has quoted therefore, is nothing to his purpose. That 
there were Hebrew Christians residing at Jerusalem before the 
wars of Adrian, is not disputed; what is to be proved is, that 
there were Hebrew Christians residing there after the conclu- 
sion of those wars, who in consequence of his Edict had re- 
nounced the rites of the law. 

In one of his additional notes, Dr. Horsley remarks on Dr. 
Priestley’s reply respecting this return of the Christians from 
Pella to Jerusalem. In this he explains what he had before 
said, that it was of no consequence, whether this return took 
place after the wars of Titus, or those of Adrian. Epiphanius 
says, that the celebrated Aquila conversed with Christians, who 
had returned from Pella, at the time, that he was superintendant 
of Adrian’s works at ‘lia, and was converted by them to 
Christianity. “ At this time therefore,” says Dr. Horsley, 
‘“‘ there were Hebrew Christians settled at Alia, or they could 
*‘ not then have conversed with Aquila. I maintain, that there 
“‘ is no reason to believe that the Hebrew Christians quietly set- 
“ tled at A’lia, before the Jewish rebellion, were included in 
“ Adrian’s edict for the banishment of the Jews.” If the only 
purpose, for which Dr. Horsley had originally professed to use 
the passage quoted by him from Epiphanius, had been to prove, 
that there were Hebrew Christians in Jerusalem, or, as it was 
then called, Alia, before the edict of Adrian, this use of it 
would not have been denied him; though the fact not being 
controverted, it might have been thought an unnecessary cita- 
tion. 

As a further proof, or as he says, “’to complete the proof,” 
that there was, in the time of Origen, a church of Jews at 
Jerusalem, who had renounced the law; Dr. Horsley lays down 
a seventh proposition, which is—“ That a body of orthodox 
“Christians of the Hebrews were actually existing in the world 


* Vindication, B. 5. c. 6s. 2 Ile 
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“ much later, than in the time of Adrian.” ‘The proof of this 
proposition, Dr. Horsley rests upon a passage of Jerom in his 
commentary on the ninth chapter of Isaiah, where he gives, as 
Dr. Horsley contends, two different expositions of the same 
prophecy, ascribing one to “ Hebrews believing in Christ,” the 
other to the Nazarenes. ‘ The character,” says Dr. Horsley, 
“ given of these Hebrews, that ‘ they believed in Christ,’ with- 
* out any thing to distinguish their belief from the common 
“ belief of the church, without any note of its error or imperfec- 
“tion, is a plain character of complete orthodoxy.” Being 
thus orthodox, and thus distinguished by Jerom from the Naz- 
arenes, they were not observers of the Mosaic iaw. Previous 
therefore to the time of Jerom, Hebrews believing in Christ 
must have renounced their law. But they would not have 
done this without some powerful motive. Now there is no 
event recorded, so likely to induce them to do this, and thus to 
divest themselves of the external character of Jews, as the ban- 
ishment of all Jews from Jerusalem in the time of Adrian. 
Probably therefore, argues Dr. Horsley, these completely or- 
thodox Hebrew Christians then renounced their law, and con- 
tinued to reside at Jerusalem from that period to the time of 
Jerom. 

Dr. Priestley, who gives the whole passage of Jerom, which 
Dr. Horsley had not produced, replies, that it does not cer- 
tainly appear, that these “* Hebrews believing in Christ,” were 
different from the Nazarenes, or that Jerom meant more than 
to vary his expression; or if he alluded to some difference, it 
does not appear, that he considered the former as more ortho- 
dox than the latter; and even if it were to be allowed, that they 
were completely orthodox, there is no proof that they resided 
at Jerusalem, and there constituted a part of that church, whose 
existence Dr. Horsley was endeavouring to establish.* 

The sixth and last of Dr. Horsley’s disquisitions is occupi- 
ed about this passage of Jerom and the other from the same au- 
thor, formerly mentioned,} as alluded to by him respecting the 
Nazarenes. The disquisition is principally occupied in prov- 
ing, that there was, in Jerom’s opinion, a difference between 

* Third Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 4 T pp» 248, 249. 
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the Hebrews believing in Christ, mentioned by him, and the 

Nazarenes; and in replying to some incidental and collateral 

rémarks of Dr. Priestley, which I have not thought of sufficient 

importance to be noticed. It concludes however in the following 
manner:—* The disturbed foundations of the church of lia 

“ are again settled. I could wish to trust them to their own 
“ solidity to withstand any future attacks. I could wish to 
“ take my final leave of this unpleasing task, of hunting an un- 

“ informed, uncandid adversary through the mazes of his blun- 
“ ders, and the subterfuges of his sophistry. But I have found 
“ by the experience of this conflict, that a person once engag- 
‘“‘ ing in controversy, is not entirely at liberty to choose for 
“ himself to what length he will carry the dispute, and when 
“he will desist. I perceive, that I was guilty of indiscretion 
“in discovering an early aversion to the continuance of the 
*‘ contest. My adversary, perhaps, would have been less hardy 
“in assertion, and more circumspect in argument, had I not 
“ piven him reason to expect, that every assertion would pass 
“ uncontradicted, and every argument uncanvassed. Unam- 
“ bitious, therefore, as I still remain of the honor of the last 
“ word, be it however understood that if Dr. Priestley should 
“ think proper to make any further defence, or any new attack, 
‘© T am not pledged either to reply or to be silent.”’ 

Such is the style, in which Dr. Horsley concludes this part 
of the controversy, in which, in opposition to the direct and 
repeated assertion of Origen, whom he charges with premedi- 
tated falsehood; to the express testimony of the historians, Eu- 
sebius and Sulpitius Severus; and to the high modern authority 
of Tillemont and Fleury; he in fact opposes nothing, but his 
own hypotheses; the name of Mosheim; an equivocal quota- 
tion from Orosius; a story of Epiphanius,* of which he aban- 
dons the only explanation, which might favor his purpose; and 


* Dr. Priestley expresses his doubts, which 1 have not before mention- 
ed, of the authenticity of this story of Epiphanius, who was a very cred- 
ulous writer. Michael Lequien, in his seventh disseriation, im defence 
of the orthodoxy of the Nazarenes, prefixed to the works of Joannes Da- 
mascenus, which I have before mentioned in these notes, has occasion to 
notice this relation, and observes concerning it, that he shall say nothing 
with regard to the credit of the story, which by most learned men is con- 
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a passage of Jeram, which, if his own interpretation of it be al- 
lowed, is but very remotely connected with his argument. 

But the attempt was made by Dr. Horsley to invalidate the 
testimony of Origen, not merely by establishing the proof of a 
fact contrary to what he has asserted, but also by shewing that 
he has contradicted himself. In the beginning of his second 
book against Celsus, Origen says, as before quoted, ‘ that the 
Yews believing in Christ had not renounced their Judaism.” 
This assertion is made in answer to a reproach upon the con- 
verted Jews, which Celsus had put in the mouth of an unbeliev- 
ing Jew, that by embracing Christianity, they were deserters of 
their ancient law. Not long after, that is, in the third section 
of the same book, in treating the same subject, it is said that 
Origen has directly contradicted what he had said in the first 
section; for the following passage occurs, according to the trans- 
lation of Dr. Horsley. ‘ And how confusedly,” says Origen, 
“ does Celsus’s Jew speak upon this subject? when he might 
“ have said more plausibly, some of you have relinquished the 
“‘ old customs upon pretence of expositions and allegories. Some 
“ again, expounding, as you call it, spiritually, nevertheless ob- 
“ serve the institutions of our ancestors. But some, not admit- 
“ ting these expositions, are willing to receive Jesus as the per- 
“ son foretold by the prophets, and to observe the law of Mo- 
“ ses according to the ancient customs, as having in the letter 
“ the whole meaning of the spirit."—In these words,” says Dr. 
Horsley, ‘“* Origen confesses all that I have alleged of him. He 
“ confesses, in contradiction to his former assertion, that he 
“ knew of three sorts of Jews professing Christianity. One 


sidered as a fable. [Verum, ut huicce narrationi parcam, que viris doc- 
tissimis ad fabulas amandanda visa est. } 

As the authority of Lequien does in fact add nothing to the evidence 
already produced, I do not know whether it be worth while to mention, that 
in this dissertation he likewise asserts the church of Jerusalem after the 
time of Adrian to have been composed of Gentiles; and seems to have had 
no notion of the distinction made by Dr. Horsley, between Jews by religion, 
and Jews by nation. I will quote a single sentence. ‘* Quo factum est, ut 
** Episcopi Hierosolymitani deinceps [‘* expulsis patrio solo quibuscum- 
“* que Judzis,”] ex Gentilibus ac Grecis, qui Christi fidem amplexi erant, 
* et nove civitatis Ecclesiam conflabant, assumpti fuerint, nec jam amplius 


“ ex circumsisione.” 
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“ sort adhered to the letter of the Mosaic law, rejecting all fig- 
‘‘ urative interpretations: another sort admitted a figurative in- 
“‘ terpretation, conforming, however, to the letter of the pre- 
“ cept: but a third sort (the first in Origen’s enumeration) had 
“ relinquished the observance of the literal precept, conceiving 
“it to be of no importance in comparison of the latent figura- 
“ tive meaning.” * 

To this Dr. Priestley replies, that in the passage in the first 
section Origen “ asserts, in general terms, without making any 
“ particular exception, that the Jewish Christians adhered to the 
“ customs of their ancestors,” and in the passage in the third sec- 
tion, “ which almost immediately follows the former, he says that 
“his adversary, who had asserted the contrary, would have 
“« said what was more plausible (not what was true) if he had 
*¢ said that some of them had relinquished their ancient cus- 
‘‘ toms, while the rest adhered to them; alluding, perhaps, to a 
“« few whe had abandoned those customs, while the great body 
“ of them had not, which is sufficiently consistent with what he 
“ had said before. For inconsiderable exceptions are not re- 
‘“‘ garded in general assertions.” { 

In his fifth supplemental disquisition Dr. Horsley con- 
tends, that what he had translated so as to make Origen affirm 
of Celsus’ fictitious Jew, that “ he might have said more plau- 
“ sibly,” [ Suvaecesves wibavatsgos eves | means * that he had it to say 
“* more consistently with the character of a Jew;” i. e. * more 
* consistently with that knowledge of the truth, which might be 
“ expected froma Jew.” If it be thought that this new mean- 
ing is more favorable to his purpose, than what would be re- 
ceived from his former translation, it is still very doubtful, 
whether the word aitarwreger, which he had before rendered 
“‘ more plausibly,” will bear to be understood as meaning “ with 
“‘ more consistency of character.” 

Dr. Priestley likewise remarks concerning the veracity of 
Origen, that the charge of falsehood is rendered extremely im- 
probable by the excellence of Origen’s character; that even if 
he had been capable of falsehood, it is very unlikely, that he 

* Remarks on Dr. Priestley’s Second Letters P. 2.c. 1. 


1 Thisd Letters to Dr. Horsley. Let. 1. 
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from the nature of the assertion, which concerned a large bo- 
dy of men, have been manifestly false; and that if he had 
made the assertion, it is still more improbable, that he should 
have openly contradicted himself, not in a different work writ- 
ten ata different time, or in a distant part of the same work, 
(in which he might have forgotten what he had said in one of 
the passages, when writing the other,) “* but in the same work, 
“ the same part of the work, and in paragraphs so very near 
“each other;” and further still, that the subject concerning 
which he made this disputed assertion, was not one of sufficient 
importance in the general controversy, in which he was engag- 
ed with Celsus, to afford any temptation to falsehood.” 

Dr. Horsley however brings as a further proof of Origen’s 
want of veracity, another passage from his First Book against 
Celsus. Celsus had maintained, that the Hebrew word in Isai- 
ah vii. 14, which is rendered in the Septuagint wagdaves, a virgin, 
denotes only vans, a young woman. Origen says in reply, that 
the word, which in the Septuagint is here translated @ virgin, 
“is put too, as they say, in Deuteronomy for a virgin—” re- 
fering to Deut. xxii. 23. 24. The word however in this pas- 
sage of Deuteronomy is not the same as in Isaiah in our pres- 
ent copies, and was probably different likewise in those of the 
time of Origen. Dr. Horsley after giving the passage from 
Origen, proceeds—“ What is this, As they say? Was it un- 
“known to the compiler of the Hexapla, what the reading of 
“the Hebrew text, in his own time, was? If he knew that it 
“ was, what he would have it thought to be; why does he seem 
“to assert upon hearsay only? Ifhe knew not; why did he 
“ not inform himself? that he might either assert, with confi- 
“ dence, what he had found upon enquiry to be true; or net as- 
“ sert what could not be maintained. EGO HUIC TESTI, 
“ETIAMSI JURATO, QUI TAM MANIFESTO FU- 
“MOS VENDIT, ME NON CREDITURUM ESSE 
“ CONFIRMO”}—that is, as Dr. Horsley has before translat- 
ed the passage (v. p. 255.) “ I would not believe this witness 
* upon oath, vending, as he manifestly does, such flimsy lies.” 


* Third Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 1, ¢ Remarks, Pv2. c. 1. 
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Dr. Priestley does not really seem to have paid sufficient 
attention to this argument, (which is not stated in all its parts 
with perfect clearness by his opponent,) to understand it; and 
his reply ts very short and careless. If the argument be con- 
sidered by others of more weight, it may be said in answer, 
that Origen is thought by Huetius, in his Origeniana*Lib. II. 
cap. 1. § 2. to have been very imperfectly skilled in Hebrew; 
and that a passage parailel to the preceding is there produced 
by him, not from any work of controversy of Origen, but from 
one of those Homilies, which are supposed to have been deliv- 
ered by him, after he was more than sixty years of age;* the 
14th upon Numbers, § 1. The Homily is extant only in the 
translation of Rufinus. The passage is as follows, (Origen is 
speaking of the story ‘of Balaam,) “ They, who read the He- 
“ brew, say, that in this place the name of God is not express- 
« ed in the manner in which Jehovah is written in the Hebrew, 
“ which may be examined into by him, who has the ability.” } 
Huetius likewise produces other proofs of Origen’s ignorance 
of the Hebrew language. 

Such are the arguments, by which the veracity of Origen 
has been attacked; but in this controversy, it seems to have 
been forgotten, both on one side, and on the other, that in or- 
der to set aside the testimony of Origen, it was not sufficient to 
prove him, though one .of the fairest characters among the 
Christian fathers, a wilful and premeditated liar. What is in- 
ferred from the preceding passages is asserted by him in anoth- 
er place, where his veracity does not come into question. In 
the sixteenth of his Exegetics upon St. Matthew, is the follow- 
ing passage, which has not been before quoted in this account, 
m which he asserts all that Dr. Priestley has inferred from the 
passages that have been given. 

“* And when you consider,” says he, “ the faith concerning 
* our Saviour of those of the Jews who believe in Christ, some 
*‘ thinking him to be the son of Joseph and Mary, and others 


* Huctii Origeniana, Lib. iii. c. 4&4 § 4 


t Aiunt ergo, qui hebraicas litteras legunt, in hoc loco Deus, non sub 
signo tetragrammati esse positum, de quo qui potest requirat. Orig. Op. 
tom. ii. p. 322. Edit. Delarue. 
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‘© of Mary only, and the divine Spirit, but not believing his di- 
' yinity, you will understand, &c.”* 

This passage is from a part of Origen’s exposition, where 
he is allegoriging the story of the cure of the blind near Jeri- 
cho. By the blind beggar are represented the Jewish converts, 

‘the Ebionites. The reply of Dr. Horsley therefore is as fol- 
lows. “ The object of the discourse is to spiritualize a plain 
“story. An attempt in which the imagination of the writer is 
“ always busier than the judgment; and the style, even in allu- 
“ sion to historical facts, is generally rather warm than exact, 
“and is apt to border on the vehement and the exaggerated. 
* ‘This is in some degree the case in this discourse of Origen’s. 
“ His expressions are therefore to be interpreted by the known 
“ tenor of Ecclesiastical History: Ecclesiastical History is not 
That the Jewish 
“ converts were remarkably prone to the Ebionzan heresy, from 
“¢ which the Gentile churches in general were pure, is the most 
* that can be concluded from this passage, strengthened as it 
“ might be with another, somewhat to the same purpose, in the 
“ commentaries upon St. John’s Gospel.”’} 

Such then, as we have seen, is the testimony of Origen con- 
cerning the faith of the Jewish Christians, and the manner in 
which it is answered. Such as I have before stated is the ev- 


“ to be accommodated to his expressions. 


‘idence from other writers for the identity of the Nazarenes with 


* 6 Kas exay ins tov awe ledasoy mirrivortar tis Tov Iyour THY wees TH oe 
$6 typos WITTY, OTE LEY Ex Magras xs Te Laon osopervar autor tivei, OTs peey ex 
$6 Mucgices ey peony xcs TH Jess TVELELALTOG, B LeNY neLL METH THS WEes MUTE Sto- 
© royias, oes, &c. Comment. in Matt. Edit. Huetii, vol. i. p- 427.” This 
passage was referred to by Dr. Priestley in his first Reply to the Monthly Re- 
viewer, s.1. It is there referred to as it stands in the Latin edition of Origen’s 
works, (Dr. Priestley having then in possession no other copy of this Father), 
as being in the 13th of Origen’s Exegetics upon St. Matthew. It is noticed by 
Dr. Horsley in the appendix to his Charge, who quotes the original, which ac- 
cording to the editions of the Greek of Origen is in the 16th of the Exegetics. 
It is here quoted from Dr. Priestley’s Hist. Ear. Opp. B. 3. c. 8. It may be 


found in Delarue’s Ed. of Origen, tom. iii. p. 733. 

¢ Charge. Appendix. There is a passage in the 20th of Origen’s Exegetics 
upon St. John (§ 26.) which is perhaps the one here referred to by Dr. Hors- 
ley, and which I believe is no where produced by Dr. Priestley. As it relates 


‘fot merely to the belief of the Jewish Christians, but to that of Christians in 


general, 1 may perhaps notice it again in a subsequent part of this account. 
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the Ebionites; and such as has appeared in the controversy con- 
cerning the veracity of Origen is the success of the attempt to 
prove the existence of any other Jewish Christians beside those, 
who went under these names.* 


* In the conclusion of his chapter on the identity of the Nazarenes and 

Ebionites in his Hist. of Ear. Opp. Dr. Priestley says—** 1 have not met with 
“‘ any mention of more than one orthodox Jewish Christian im the course of 
** my reading; and that is one, whose name was Joseph, whom Epiphanius 
*6 says he met with at Scythopolis, when all the other inhabitants of the 
“place were Arians.” This Joseph is mentioned in Epiphanius® chapter 
upon the heresy of the Ebionites. Jamieson in remarking upon this passage 
observes, that ‘there is mention made of another person, a certain young 
man, an orthodox believer from the Hebrews in the fifth section of the 
samechapter’ This is true. Epiphanius, after saying that Joseph was the 
only true believer in the city, speaks of another, as is stated by Jamieson. 
Jamieson likewise thinks that there is every reason to suppose that the Pa- 
triarch Ellel, mentioned in the same chapter, who embraced Christianity 
on his death-bed, was an orthodox believer. Epiphanius says in the same 
chapter, ‘ that he had been informed of a Hebrew translation of St. John’s 
Gospel, and another of the Acts of the Apostles, preserved at Tiberias, by 
some Jewish believers, who had seen them, and who had been converted by 
them to Christianity”, These also Jamieson thinks were orthodox, partly 
because they read the Gospel of John and the Acts of the Apostles, which 
“¢ it is undeniable,” as he tells us, the Ebionites rejected; and partly because 
Epiphanius begins his account of Joseph with saying, that he was of their 
number. But the purpose, for which I have principally noticed Jamieson, 
concerns the following passage. ‘* Epiphanius himself,” says he, was a 
** Jewish Christian. He was not only born a Jew, but educated in that re- 
*ligion. In his life, said to be written by John, one of his disciples, it is 
*< asserted, that after his death one Tryphon, a Jew, took him under his 
** care, and ‘ diligently taught him all things pertaining to the law and the 
** Hebrew elements; and that Epiphanius grew in age, and in the wisdom 
** of the Hebrews.’ Dr. Priestley entertains no doubt of the orthodoxy of 
‘this Fewish Christian.” 

I will now give the opinion of the learned Cave concerning this life of 
Epiphanius, “‘ said to be written by John, one of his disciples,” as it is stat- 
ed by him in his own life of Epiphanius. ‘ His parents,” says Cave, “ if 
** we may believe one, who pretends to have been a scholar and the com- 
** panion of his life, were Jews,” &c, Then, after mentioning some other 
circumstances from the same author, he says—“ All which he relates at 
** large, with infinite other particulars of his life. But I dare not treat. my 
** readers at his cost, being an author of somewhat more than suspected 
** credit.” Cave however adds, that from the learning of Epiphanius in 
the language and customs of the Jews, it is a probable conjecture enough, 
that he was born of Jewish patents, 
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But “ since all the Jewish Christians,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“ were called Nazarenes or Ebionites, and all the writers that 
“ mention them speak of the doctrine of those sects in general, 
“ and not those of their own time in particular, as being that 
«“ Christ was a mere man; the natural inference is, that those 
“ sects, or the Jewish Christians, did in all times, after they 
** became so distinguished (which is allowed to have been just 
“ before, or presently after the destruction of Jerusalem) hold 
“that doctrine. And supposing this to have been the case, is 
“ it not almost certain, that the apostles themselves must have 
“ taught it? Can it be supposed that the whole Jewish church 
« should have abandoned the doctrine of the divinity of Christ, 
“t within so few years after the death of the apostles, if they 
“¢ had ever received it from them?”*....* To add to the dig- 
“‘ nity of their master,” as he says in his History of the Cor- 
eruptions, “ was natural, but to take from it, and especially to 
“ degrade him from being God, to being man, must have been 
“‘yery unnatural. To make the Jews abandon the opinion of 
‘“‘ the divinity of Christ in the most qualified sense of the word, 
«© must at least have been as difficult as we find it to be to in- 
“ duce others to give up the same opinion at this day; and 
“ there can be no question of their having, for some time, be- 
“ lieved what the apostles taught on that, as well as on other 
“¢ subjects.” f 
“The resembiance,” says Dr. Priestley in another place, 
“ between the character of the Ebionites, as given by the early 
“¢ Christian Fathers, and that of the Jewish Christians at the 
“time of Paul’s last journey to Jerusalem, is very striking. 
«“ After he had given an account of his conduct to the more 
“‘ intelligent of them, they were satisfied with it; but they 
“thought there would be great difficuly in satisfying others.” 
Dr. Priestley then quotes the account beginning Acts. xxi. 
20, as far as to v. 25; and adds, “ So great a resemblance in 
“‘ some things, viz. their attachment to the law, and their pre- 
“ judices against Paul, cannot but lead us to imagine, that they 
“ were the same in other respects also, both being equally 


® First Letters to Dr. Horsley, Let. 2. { P.1.s8 1. 
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“ zealous observers of the law, and equally strangers to the 
** doctrine of the divinity of Christ.”* 

‘The Nazarenes’ was, as appears from Acts xxiv. 3, and 
from ecclesiastical history, originally the name of the whole 
body of Christians. It is probable therefore, it is contended, 
that they, who retained this name were the genuine descend- 
ants of the first Christians, and retained with it the same senti- 
ments, which were held by them. Dr. Horsley indeed says, 
that the name was never heard of in the church, that is, amortg 
Christians themselves, till it was given to a sect, who, after 
the banishment of the Jews from Jerusalem by Adrian, settled 
in the North of Galilee, and took their name from the country 
in which they settled. For this statement however, he pro- 
duces no ancient authority; and according to Dr. Priestley, to 
whose assertion he made no reply, none is to be produced. 

The controversy, with regard to the origin of this name, is 
likewise connected with one concerning the antiquity assigned 
to the Nazarenes and Ebionites, by those who considered them 
as heretics. ‘ You,” says Dr. Priestley in the third of his 
Second Letters to Dr. Horsley, “ are pleased to deny the ex- 
“ istence of the Ebionites in the time of the apostles, contrary, 
‘“‘ T will venture to say, to the unanimous testimony of all anti- 
“ quity.” To this likewise Dr. Horsley made no reply; and, 
considering the authorities produced by Dr. Priestley for his 
assertion, and that Jamieson only says in answer, that if we 
take these authorities of writers, who regarded the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites as heretics, in proof of their existence in the 
time of the apostles, we must likewise take the same authori- 
ties in proof that they were condemned by the apostles as is 
asserted by the same writers; the fact may be taken as conceded, 
that those who regarded them as heretics, allowed them to 
have existed in the time of the apostles. 

I do not know, whether it be worth while to mention a no- 
tion of Dr. Horsley, which he speaks of himself as a mere sup- 
position, though he contends, that it is highly probable, that 
the Ebionites, maintained some “ unintelligible exaltation of 
“ Christ’s nature,” which took place upon his ascension, so as 


to render him a proper object of worship. He makes this 
* Hist. of Ear. Opp. B. 3. & 8, 
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supposition to reconcile Eusebius with himself, or with anoth- 
er writer quoted by him, who says that Theodotus about the 
year 190 was the first, who taught the mere humanity of Christ, 
when Eusebius in his own history assigns a much higher date 
to the Ebionites. ‘ According to all the accounts we have 
“of the Ebionites,” says Dr. Priestley in reply, * they were 
“ not apt to admit things unintelligible.” Dr. Horsley does 
not attempt to produce any direct proof of his supposition. 

With regard the the name of the Ebionites, it may be re- 
membered that Origen considers it in one of the passages quoted 
from him (page 262,) as a term of reproach derived from an 
Hebrew word, signifying ‘a beggar.” Epiphanius, it may 
however be recollected, speaks of an heretic of the name of E- 
bion, contemporary with St. John, as the founder of the sect; 
et from whom he would of course derive their name; but in this, 
| a I believe, is regarded as worthy of very little credit. “ This 
| “ derivation,” says Herbert Marsh, (Notes to 3 vol. of Micha- 
Hh elis p. 129) * was given by Lpiphanius, but it does not appear, 
Aha “‘ that he had any historical authority for it.” 

I have thus gone through with one of the most important 
arguments for the unitarianism of the ancient Jewish Church, 
and with one of the principal branches of the controversy. 
That part of the controversy, which I have now been stating 
was partly carried on between the Monthly Reviewer and Dr. 
Priestley. It occupies about a fourth part of Dr. Horsley’s 
Charge and its Appendix, and the second of Dr. Priestley’s 
First Letters in reply. It fills the sixth and seventh of Dr. 
Horsley’s Letters, and the third and fourth of the Second Let- 
ters of Dr. Priestley. In his Remarks upon these Second Let- 
ters, Dr. Horsley, except some disconnected observations, omits 
all the other subjects of controversy before treated, and con- 
fines himself to the proof of Origen’s want of veracity, and of 
the existence of a church of orthodox Jews at Jerusalem after 
i the time of Adrian. He leaves indeed, in these Remarks, the 
proper subjects of the controversy, to occupy somewhat more 
| than a third of the space which he has filled, with others which 
i a i had been only incidentally introduced, such as the proof of the 
ie decline of Calvinism among the dissenters, which he had as- 
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serted and Dr. Priestley had denied, the repelling of what he 
calls a slander of Dr. Priestley, that he had spoken disrespect- 
ably of Calvinism, &c. so that, whether it be a correct impres- 
sion or not, he will perhaps, to an impartial observer, have the 
air of a man willing to escape from the proper business of the 
controversy. Dr. Priestley’s ‘Third Letters are in reply to 
these Remarks, and of course treat of the same subjects. This 
part of the controversy likewise occupies two of Dr. Horsley’s 
Supplemental Disquisitions and one of Dr. Priestley’s Fourth 
Letters in reply. What I have enumerated amounts to more 
than two hundred pages, so that it will hardly be made a com- 
plaint, that I have not sufficiently condensed this account, 
though I trust, I have omitted no important argument. I 
have likewise noticed every thing, which I thought of impor- 
tance in what Jamieson has added to the arguments of Horsley. 
whom he commonly follows. Though as he is a very diffuse 
writer, and has many things which seem to me mere cavils, I 
did not originally profess to give such an account of his work, 
as might supply its reading. ‘The part of the controversy, 
which I have now stated, occupies about a third of his second 
volume, in which volume what relates to the historical argu- 
ment respecting the unitarianism of the ancient church is prin- 


cipally contained. 
(To be continued.) 


——2 +o 


[In the following continuation of the Life of Semler the theological stu- 
dent, and we trust the general scholar, will find much that is valua- 
ble and interesting. There are some remarks in the free manner of the 
modern German school of theology, which, for ourselves, we neither 
defend nor approve. Ed.] . 


BIOGRAPHY OF J. S. SEMLER: 


Translated from the original, in Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek 
der Biblischen Litteratur. Band.5. Theil,1. Leipzig, 1793. 


Continued from page 73. 


T xe remarks of Semler, which embraced historical and dog- 
matical* reflections, intended to bring back his older theological 


* [As those of our readers, wiso are not professed theologians, may not 
be familiar with this use of the word ‘ dogmatical,’ we will mention, that 
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contemporaries from the unsupported hypothesis of a system, 
from exaggerated and superstitious opinions, and to secure 
younger theologians against them, are most richly deserving of 
attention. Some of them bore such a visible impress of truth, 
that they were evident at first sight; others were unfolded in 
such a pleasing point of view, that they insinuated themselves 
into those timid minds, which would have shrunk from them if 
they had been exhibited in a bold and direct manner; and oth- 
ers again were displayed so indefinitely and with so much am- 
biguity, and explained to so little advantage, that their company 
was by no means advantageous to the rest. Semler injured 
himself above ail things, even in respect to his most im- 
portant and best founded ideas, by the imperfect and bad 
manner in which he presented them. He never stopped 
to collect and arrange in one principal place his novel 
views with all their proofs, illuminated on all sides, se- 
cured against the possibility of misconception, and guarded 
against objections. The materials however for all this, are 
found scattered through the whole book; and he who imposed 
upon himself the severe task of collecting these dispersed ma- 
terials, found himself richly enough rewarded. But he gained 
no admission to the indolent reader; and even to the curious 
and thinking he gained it with difficulty. He exposed himself 
and his opinions, with the lovers of every thing ancient, to op- 
position and the cry of heresy, and labored not sufficiently 
against those objections and prejudices, whence proceeded ac- 
cusations of needless innovations, strange hypotheses, and 
groundless vagaries. He did not once strive properly to clear 
up his ideas and discoveries, or to exhibit them in their vari- 
ous favorable points of view; nor did he look through that train 
of great consequences, which are not manifest till one surveys 
with attention the whole subject. 

In the year 1780 a great change took place in Semler’s man- 
ner of commenting upon paraphrases; and we not only find in 
his dogmatical decisions, compared with the past, a difference, 


it is here used in a technical sense, as very nearly synonymous with the 
common word ‘ doctrinal;’ and in a similar manner the word ‘ dogmatist,’ 
as an expounder of doctrines. <£d, | 
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which amounts almost to contradiction, but he branches out into 
prolix digressions upon public and private religion. 

Besides what has been mentioned, his exegetical works are dis- 
tinguished by a continual succession of historical explanations, 
which he first introduced, for the better understanding of the 
New Testament. Before this the books of the New Testament 
were treated as writings of our own times, as if they were penned 
under the influence of our opinions, and emanated from our 
conceptions and modes of thinking ; and thoughts were elicited 
as the original meaning of the first century, in the same manner 
as if they were deduced from similar expressions of a writer of 
our own times. He felt that there was something wrong in 
this; and that it was necessary in order to derive true instruc- 
tion from the scriptures to become as it were contemporaries 
of the authors, and to explain their meaning by the manners, 
and customs, and habits of thinking and speaking, peculiar to 
the period in which they lived. How this was to be exactly 
accomplished he did not immediately undertake to decide; but 
the fortunate bent of his genius, which conducted him to truth, 
discovered to him the darkness in which historical interpreta- 
tion was involved. Concerning the epistle to the Romans he 
remarked, that the interpreters appeared to have. paid too 
little regard to the circumstances, which the apostle had in 
view, and to have taken for universal dogmatical points many 
things, which belonged merely to the times and situation of the 
writer. He drew from this epistle a view of the equal ground, 
on which the Jews and Pagans were placed, and showed the 
preeminence of the new religion in comparison with the exclu- 
sive spirit of Judaism, from the equality in which it placed 
mankind, and from the dignity of an apostle’s office among the 
heathen, which fell in no respect behind that of the same office 
among the Jews. To these things he held constantly in explaining 
the epistle tothe Romans. But was there any thing new in this? 
any thing, which had been overlooked by former interpreters? 
None of them, who possessed any merit, had failed to remark 
in some degree the Purpose and tendency of this epistle. But 
a complete historical interpretation must, in his opinion, pro- 
ceed much farther. Having once removed the land marks, 
which were too confined, he sought to apply his principles too 
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universally, and extended them to places where they either gave 
no new light, or presented a false one. 

Concerning the first epistle to the Corinthians he came up- 
on a more fortunate track for the application of historical ex- 
planations; and here he exhibited more clearly and definitely 
his conceived notions respecting the manner of interpreting 
scripture. Many striking instances occur in this epistle, which 
pressed upon Semler the remark that the Christian sentiments 
are involved in Jewish forms of speech, which we have thought 
to make intelligible to Christians of our day, by transferring the 
meaning of Paul, as expressed in his own words, to similar ex- 
pressions in our own language, founded upon our present 
modes of thinking. In other instances, explanations can be 
obtained only by the aid of history; instances, which had _hith- 
erto been little investigated and partially explained, and which 
no man was better calculated than Semler to examine. In the 
Gospel of John, he showed himself to be in full possession of 
the art of historical interpretation; and as well in his para- 
phrase, as in the annotations, which accompanied it, occur 
proofs of the art, by which he brought the original expressions 
and sentiments down to our mode of speaking and of repre- 
senting our ideas. It was he, who first among our modern 
theologians defined and determined the original sense of the 
writings of the New Testament, as far as it depended on the 
local, temporal, and national circumstances of the authors, with 
constant regard to the double mode of teaching, as well in Jesus 
as in his disciples, and deduced results from the sources of 
theology towards the completion of a system, of which former 
dogmatists had not been in possession. He could not escape 
violent opposition, and the charge of a manner too. bold and 
novel. Even Ernesti, who should have been familiar with his- 
torical interpretation from profane philology, could not yield 
to Semler’s great ideas; and not only denied him his important 
support, but opposed him with every kind of sophism; as for 
example, in his writing upon the demoniacs of the New Testa- 
ment, in which first of all he makes in the main the popular 
use of historical interpretation. Many liliputians sheltered 
themselves behind the more respectable theologians of Leipzig; 
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and it cost Semlera long and tedious campaign, before he gain- 
ed any advantage. Fortunately he did not become weary in 
the cause, and sustained himself, amidst his constant defence 
of his sentiments, with the expectation, that a new generation 
would do him that justice, which the older scholars, either from 
a want of active research, or from obstinacy and pride, so long 
denied him. 

From his extensive reading in the fathers, and in subse- 
quent writers of almost every period of the church, Semler 
was better prepared than any other man to write a complete 
history of the various explanations of the Christian scriptures. 
He has furnished some helps for this purpose in his antiguitates 
hermeneutice ex Tertulliano, in his exegetical preparations, in 
his treatises upon the dicta classica, and elsewhere: but all this 
presents no whole—not even a good view of a single period. 
He has however abundantly explained the influence which the 
changes of dogmatical opinions, in different periods of the 
Christian church, have had upon the interpreting of the New 
Testament. In the apostolic times, for example, those inclin- 
ed to Judaism were at war with the Gnostics, and these two 
sects made use of methods of explanation quite opposite in 
kind; after that time, the controversy concerning the divinity 
of Christ continued several centuries, till the Pelagian dispute 
taking place, interpretation received quite a new form. Whith- 
er the author tended, every theologian must have known, who 
was acquainted with the history of controversies. Semler 
knew not only that every party had embodied its private opin- 
ions with the scriptures; but he knew also what opinions and 
what hypotheses each party had interwoven with the explana- 
tions of the bible. But how many readers can one suppose 
would be benefitted by these learned views of such rare ex- 
tent? To the great mass of scholars such hints were wholly 
useless; and one might wish, for general benefit, that Semler 
had shewed clearly and definitely what changes had taken 
place, and how they were preduced; why Christians had been 
employed at some periods with the explanation of certain plac- 
es alone, to the neglect of all others; why at others certain 
words or modes of expression had been taken in some particu- 
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SO See 


lar way, through the influence of some one theologian, or of 
some theological school of weight and respectability, till a new 
controversy concerning the same words or modes of expression 
had introduced a new explanation; why, at certain times, par- 
ticular writings of the New Testament were exclusively ex- 
plained; why again, at other periods, different portions were 
selected, and theologians spent all their strength and skill in 
explanation to interpret them; why things were established by 
councils and books of confessions, which no one dared to reject, 
till they were thrown out as worthless by the church itself. 
Thus a history of the explanation of the scriptures, which Sem- 
ler could so easily have given, would have presented the most 
solid ground for new critical interpretation. It would have 
shown for the direction of all new attempts, that the explana- 
tion of the most important writings had been determined as to 
its course, before it was begun; that the orthodox interpreta- 
tions were always settled in the tempestuous seasons of the 
church; that the field had been considered fully cultivated, 
when it was not even broken up, nor freed from rubbish pre- 
paratory to its culture. 
As Semler broke his own path in his exegetical labors, so 
did he also in his criticism upon the New Testa:nent.* Even 
* [The phrase, ‘criticism upon the New Testament,’ is here used in a 
technical sense, which will be explained by the following passage from 
Professor Marsh’s ninth Lecture. ‘‘ It was observed in the second Lec- 
** ture, that the operations of Criticism and the operations of Interpretation 
** are so distinct, that they ought not, however sub-divided, to be placed in 
‘the same class. But this distinction is so far from being generally ob- 
© served, that many if not most English writers, use the term ‘ biblical 
‘* criticism’ in so extensive a sense as to include also diblical interpretation, 
‘* especially when the interpretation relates to the original languages of the 
** Bible. It is true, that no inconvenience will arise from this application 
“* of the term, if care be taken to keep separate the subjects, which it is 
‘‘thus made to comprehend. But though some writers, who use the term 
‘* in this extensive sense, (for instance Dr. Gerard) have made the proper 
‘* distinctions, there are other writers, who, in consequence of their using 
** one name for different things, have treated them indiscriminately, and 
** thence have perplexed both themselves and their readers. To prevent 
** such confusion, I have in these Lectures invariably used the term ‘ bib- 
** lical or sacred criticism’ in its proper and confined sense, namely, as the 
«* sum and substance of that knowledge, which enables us to ascertain the 
** genuineness of a disputed text.” £d.] 
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to the middle of the eighteenth century was this criticism, both 
in its higher and lower branches, both as it concerns words and 
things, a branch of learning wholly unknown to the German 
theologians; and when Bengel would introduce it, every one 
who felt his strength, stepped up in arms against him. Even 
Baumgarten cherished against him and his critical labors such 
ill-will, that he accompanied him step by step with uniform 
opposition. Wolf, with his false decisions in criticism, served 
him as armour-bearer; and he contended, to the great joy of his 
German contemporaries, for the infallible purity of the vulgar 
text of the New Testament. He accounted all the doxologies 
to be genuine, the passage of the three witnesses—a precious 
dictum clussicum, and every change of the common reading a 
wilful robbery of the church. 

As might be expected from the pupil of such a school, 
Semler had at first appeared one of its genuine disciples. Pre- 
pared like his great teacher, for exegetical and critical warfare 
in combating heresy, on his first appearance before the public 
he broke a lance with Whiston in defence of certain commonly 
received texts;* and, according td the then prevailing opinions 
in Germany, he maintained his ground to admiration. His 
knowledge of languages, his reading, his acuteness and activity 
of mind, were all in concert: but one did not perceive those 
tokens of a bold, unprejudiced spirit, which distinguished the 
future Semler. Approbation pressed upon him from all quar- 
ters; and he was praised as a young hero, from whose valour 
one might anticipate great conquests. But this crv of victory 
did not make Semler insensible to the gentleness and humanity 
of Whiston. This worthy old man, to whom Semler had sent 
his controversial writing, answered the vigorous youth in a 
tender and friendly manner, and excused the defects of his ar- 
gument, and the author’s ignorance in genuine criticism, from 
a want of means and opportunities to become possessed of 
the requisite knowledge. After he had acquired more correct 
views upon the subject, Semler acknowledged that the incense 
which had been so prodigally lavished upon him, was wholly 

* Vindiciz plurium pracipuarum lectionum codicis greci Novi Testa- 
menti adversus G. Whistonum: Halzx, 1750. 4te. 
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undeserved, and atoned at the manes of Whiston for his youth- 
ful sins, by supporting Whiston’s opinions upon more solid 
grounds, than that venerable man had the means of doing. 
With his theological professorship at Halle he commenced 
his diligent and liberal study of criticism upon the New Testa- 
ment, with the opportunity of lectures upon Baumgarten’s her- 
meneutic, which he adapted to his own views. He was indeed 
better prepared for criticism than for general interpretation, 
from his labors upon the ancient classics, and upon the an- 
nals, chronicles, and legends of the middle ages, which had al- 
ready some years before formed his talent in criticism. He 
fortunately took Bengel and Breitinger for his guides in spe- 
cial criticism upon the books of scripture, and for the history 
of their written and printed texts; to whom he at first wholly 
surrendered himself as a docile scholar: a bold and fortunate 
resolution, to which his native love of truth alone could deter- 
mine him, since, at that time, as well at Halle, as elsewhere in 
Germany, their course was accounted dangerous, and every 
one, who proceeded in it, was thought guilty of an offence 
against the word of God. In the year 1759, his dissertation 
de Codice Alexandrino gave evidence of his great critical pow- 
ers; and in 1760 he created an epoch in criticism upon the 
New Testament, for the accomplishment of which he was 
greatly indebted to the writings of Bengel. He pursued his 
course with unwearied diligence even to old age, and lived to 
experience, as it were, the joy of a father, in seeing his system 
of criticism acknowledged as the right one, by all the most able 
scholars. Wetstein, who had dedicated his whole life exclu- 
sively to criticism upon the New Testament, was skilled bare- 
ly in the mechanical part of collecting various readings. With 
all his expertness in detecting single peculiarities in collated 
manuscripts, he never took an enlarged view cf the whole; 
and with all his accumulated treasures, he remained an ordi- 
dinary critic:* he was acquainted barely with the number, not 
with the weight of authorities. How differently was the mind 


* [Other very respectable writers on biblical criticism have given a 
quite different opinion of Wetstein’s merits asa critic. See particularly 
the notes on Michaelis, and Professor Marsh’s seventh Lecture. Ea.} 
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of our countryman Bengel employed in criticising the New 
Testament! He surveyed with intense view the critical stores, 
which he partly collected himself, and partly found already col- 
lected; pressed deeply into the internal contents of the text of 
the principal manuscripts, of the readings of different versions, 
and of the fathers; and arranged his authorities into classes. 
Still the Suabian prelate was accounted of far less consequence 
in his native land than the remonstrant professor of the col- 
lege at Amsterdam, although this last, on account of his 
opinions, was in bad repute; and the uncertain criticism of Wet- 
stein was upon the point of thrusting out that of Bengel, al- 
though the latter was more certain and tenable. 

In due time Semler took his side. While his contempora- 
ries held almost exclusively to Wetstein, he returned, more 
perhaps from accident than choice, to the injured Bengel, and 
to his more solid criticisms. In opposition to Wetstein he re- 
stored particularly the honor of the manuscripts accused by 
him of Latinizing. “It was affirmed by the critics of Wetstein’s 
school, that their agreement with the Latin versions, was to be 
traced to wilful variation from the true text. But where is 
the evidence of this? Whence is it proved that any Latin text 
of the New Testament had ever been so highly respected in 
the east, as to lead to wilful charges of the principal manuscripts? 
And are not the readings, which coincide with the Latin ver- 
sions, far more unlike to the Greek, than others, which pass for 
older? And was it ever in the heart of Greek interpolaters to 
change a pure expression for an impure? And would not the 
pure Greek reading contemn interpolation? Thus we are brought 
to the opinion of the higher antiquity of the text, which favors 
the Latin, and to the very probable hypothesis, that the Latin 
versions proceeded from Greek manuscripts, already contain- 
ing the old, assaulted readings, and that the disparaged Latin- 
Greek manuscripts have transmitted an ancient, valuable, and, 
in respect to criticism, weighty text to our times.* 


* [With respect to the manuscripts accused of Latinizing, or in 
other words, of being corrupted from the Latin versions, and with respect 
to the writers in the controversy on this subject, see Michaelis, chapter viii. 
Section 3. and his remarks, in his accounts of the particular MSS, against 
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This remark lay at the ground of Semler’s investigations 
concerning manuscripts, old translations, and the readings of 
the fathers. He went over the manuscripts according to the 
order in Wetstein, rectified and defined his frequently errone- 
ous and indeterminate decisions; exposed to view important 
considerations respecting the Evangelists, which had before 
been overlooked; and prepared the way for a more full investi- 
gation, and a more complete description of them, by giving a 
more intelligible account of their peculiar and remarkable va- 
rieties of reading. By this laborious and difficult examination 
he was convinced of the truth of the remark, which was made 
by Bengel, but had since been forgotten, that the various criti- 
cal authorities, which so much pains was taken to number, 
might be collected together under a few principal heads, by 
which the critical labors upon the New Testament would be very 
much diminished and facilitated. Thus he originated the first 
complete plan for the classing of manuscripts, and other critic- 











which this charge has been made, with those of iis commentator, Inthe 
chapter above referred té Michaclis does not mention Semler. With 
respect to this omission his commentator has the following note:—* Our 
*¢ suthor is here totally silent in regard to the merits of the immortal Sem- 
“* ler, who was the first critic that ventured to call in question the opinion 
** of Wetstein, and to defend the Cadices Greco-Latini against the charge, 
‘‘ which Wetstein had laid to them. Se early as the year 1765, two years 
-‘ therefore before the publication of our author’s second edition of this In- 
** troduction, and twenty-three before the publication of the fourth, Dr. 
“‘ Semler printed the third volume of his Introduction to the Interpreta- 
‘* tion of Scripture, entitled Hermeneutische Vorbereitung, in which, both 
‘* in the preface, and in several parts of the work itself, he supports these 
‘ manuscripts against the accusation at that time admitted by our author, 
*¢ and perhaps by every critic in Europe. In his Spicilegium Observatio- 
* num, annexed to Wetstenii Libelli ad crisin N. T. which he published 
‘in 1766, he delivers, p. 179, 191, &c. the same sentiments; more at large, 
“ p. 44—54. of his Apparatus ad liberalem N. T. interpretationem, pub- 
“ lished in 1767, and lastly in the beginning of the fourth volume of his 
“* Hermeneutische Vorbereitung, printed in 1769. The original genius of 
“* this great critic and divine, permitied him in no case to be a blind fol- 
** lower of the opinion of others; he ascended constantly to the source it- 
“ self, examined w.th his own eyes, and made more discoveries in sacred 
* criticism, and ecclesiastical history, than the envy of his contemporaries 
** has been willing to admit.” A Latin-Greck MS, is one with the Greek 
text and a Latin translation. Li.) 
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al authorities of the New Testament, and laid the foundation 
for the present great fabric of criticism; for what has since been 
done towards completing the structure, is nothing but the 
prosecution of the plan, which Semler commenced, and for 
which he collected the principal materials.* 

Thus ‘far had he proceeded in his critical investigations to 
the year 1768. After that time he extended his remarks to 
particular remains of criticism, and imparted much new light 
concerning them. He exposed the small critical value of 
the Complutensian text of the New Testament. But what was 
peculiarly wished of him, by which his system would have ac- 
quired general circulation, was a perfect review of the New 
‘Testament according to his fundamental rules, which his mndus- 
try, after having accomplished so much of what was previous- 
ly requisite, would have enabled him to complete in two years: 
but this wish was not realized. And in truth this undertaking 
was not adapted to his literary character. His mind, ever ac- 
tively employed in observations peculiar and novel, did not al- 
low him to fix upon a subject so extensive; and he would not 
turn to the right or to the left, so far as to deny himself in the 
pursuit of a new hypothesis, by engaging in what was foreign to 
his principal design. He was indeed capable of doing what is 
beyond the reach of ordinary powers. He could draw an accu- 
rate plan; he could construct the building, and erect a periect 
frame; but for the filling up of the frame, for the walls and 
other finishing, by which the construction of it might become 
more solid and convenient, he had not the necessary patience 
and perseverance. ‘This task he resigned to one of his schol- 
ars, who with success, and with the approbation of his contem- 


* Semler’s principal writings on this subject are—Vorbereitungen zur 
theologischen Hermeneutit—Preparations for theological interpretation. 

J. J. Wetstenii prolegomena in Novum Testamentum cum notis et ap- 
pendice. Halz, 1764. 8vo. 

J. J. Wetstenii libellii ad crisin atque interpretationem N.T. Halz, 
1766. 8vo. 

[For a short account of the different families or editions of the Greek 
manuscripts of the N. T. see the chapter and section of Michaelis refer- 
red to in the last note; or Griesbach’s Prolegomena to his edition of the N. 
T. sect. 3. Ed.) 
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poraries, has accomplished this subsequent labor. Criticism 
upon the New Testament has now a secure dwelling-house: but 
would this, had it not been for Semler, have been erected upon 
so sure and solid a foundation? 

Were any one now capable of criticising with the same bold- 

ness, he might in certain particulars accomplish much, that is 
both new and important. Semler indeed accomplished much. 
Critical remarks and decisions of great weight are scattered 
through all his writings, particularly through his paraphrases 
of single books of the New Testament; and criticism upon the 
books explained by him has gained more from him, than from 
any other interpreter, although it was an incidental object. 
Where there were various readings, and much depended on 
the reading, the variaticns are brought to view in a manner 
very concise and exact, oftentimes with much greater clear- 
ness, and more perfection than by others; and what is still 
more, they are decided upon with masterly judgment. He has 
besides proposed questions in the higher order of criticism with 
great penetration, and generally with great success;—from the 
examination of which he has been enabled, barely by his nice 
discernment, without any peculiar helps, to sever the spurious 
parts of a composition from those which are genuine. What he 
has accomplished in the gospel of John, upon the section con- 
cerning the angel which descended into the pool of Bethesda, 
and that of the adultress; upon the appendix to the epistle to 
the Romans, and what is annexed to the second epistle to 
the Corinthians, &c. far surpasses all the attempts of previous 
interpreters. Should those opinions of Semler, founded upon 
deep research, fail to approve themselves to all critical inquir- 
ers, adopted as they were by his immediate scholars, yet they 
would still remain striking proofs of the great critical acuteness 
of their author; would teach others how such investigations are 
connected with the higher branches of criticism; and give oc- 
casion to critics, who differ in opinion, to remove, in some other 
way, the difficulties which prompted Semler to exertion. In 
the mean time some of these higher critical discussions have 
become permanently established, and have stood the test of 
time and opposing criticism.* | 

* Such for example are the following writings:— 
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In the decision of the value of particular readings he pro- 
ceeded in a peculiar way, which he opened according to his 
own maxims upon the subject. If he found manuscripts at 
variance concerning a word, or sentence, or the placing of the 
words, he adhered firmly to the rule, that a reading, which 
was a synonim of another, was spurious, and a gloss that had 
crept into the text from the margin; and that the shorter read- 
ing was the true one. The best proof of the soundness of this 
canon is, that in most cases it is verified or rendered probable 
upon other grounds, and that the reading suspected as a gloss, 
is really wanting in some manuscripts- He was not so fortu- 
nate in another of his favorite critical hypotheses;—that many 
false readings in ancient times arose from the arbitrary solu- 
tion of arbitrary abbreviations, through the elders of the first 
Christian church. One may easily suppose that in the auto- 
graphs of the sacred books, and in the oldest copies written 
from them, many abbreviations would be used; but there is no 
sufficient grounds to believe, either that these abbreviations, or 
the solutions of them, were arbitrary. In the use of them, as 
well as in their solution, there were certain definite rules. The 
expeditious writers, of whom the authors of the New Testa- 
ment must have availed themselves, and the first transcribers, 
were unquestionably acquainted with this art; certainly not less 
acquaintcd, than others concerned with the Greek profane 
writers. For what reason should those have made arbitrary 
abbreviations, and these again solve them according to their 
pleasure! and why should the elders, who for the most part 
had the copies of the New Testament in keeping, bear the 
blame of corrupting and falsifying them? To explain the 
cause of the variations in so many texts of the New Testa- 
ment, there is no occasion for such accusations against the an- 
cients. 

With his verbal criticism, Semler’s criticism upon the New 
Testament, in the most extensive sense of that word, stood in 
close connexion. Embracing the whole contents, it appeared 


Diss. quod Paulus epistolam ad Hxbrzos grace scripserit. 1762. 4to. 
Diss. de tempore, quo epistola ad Galatas scripta fuerit. 1767. 4to. 
Diss. de duplici appendice epistole ad Romanos. c.15 et 16, 1767. 4fo. 
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before the public with all the boldaess and originality of its au- 
thor. He investigated the several authors of the New Testa- 
ment, and their individual spirit; endeavoured to ascertain the 
time and the genius of their writings; took a view of their de- 
sign, and of the capacities of their first readers, as to their 
knowledge and modes of thinking, and grasped at length the 
scope, and direction, and use, cf the whole New Testament. 
He collected the hitherto current representations concerning 
these subjects; traced their origin; examined them with a vig- 
our and power before unknown «mon, theologians, to ascertain 
whether they wee ,rouduicss or well founded; destroyed the 
former union between falsehood and truth, and restored the lat- 
tertoherempire. ‘The greatest part of these investi gations per- 
tained to the oldest church-histories, in which he was thoroughly 
conversant. They proceeded upon the nicest combinations of 
critical and historical knowledge, and excelled in thought, origin- 
ality, and boldness, and particularly in uncommon, usetul, and in- 
genious observations—every thing that scholars of former centu- 
ries, and of the present down to his own time, had produced 
upon these subjects; and afforded vast assistance for the better 
understanding of the New Testainent, and for acquiring more 
determinate theological opinions. A part of these investiga- 
tions was perfected by their first author, or at least so nearly 
perfected, that it will pass to posterity with slight changes and 
modifications; and what has not endured the fiery trial of criti- 
cism, or may not hereafter endure it, will at least do honor to 
the original genius, ihe penetration, and the inexhaustible men- 
tal resources of the great Semler, in the view of future inquir- 
ers. 

His hypothesis concerning two Christian schools extends 
itself through all his historico-critical investigations of the 
New Testament; a timid Jewish and a bold Gnostic school, 
into which Christians were divided from their first existence. 
He sought for their origin in the life of Christ, and in his custom 
of availing himself of a double mode of teaching, according to 
the different capacities of his hearers for receiving instruction, 
and to their greater or less degree of knowledge. With rigid 
Jews he was cautious, and accommodated himself to their tem- 
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pers; with the liberal-thinking hellenists* he used the bold 
Gnostic manner, the spirit of which was opposed to all Jewish 
prejudices, and on that account was afterwards extremely use- 
ful in the instruction of the heathen. To the first manner of 
teaching, the four evangelists still extant adhered, since they 
were destined for the instruction of Jews. In others, as in 
Marcion’s azoumpoviveaxte, there were proofs of Jesus’ free 
manner of delivering his instructions; but these proofs through 
the early destruction of that gospel are lostto us. In conform- 
ity to this double method of Christ’s teaching, two Christian 
parties were formed soon after his death; one inclined to Juda- 
ism, at the head of which was Peter, together with the other 
apostles, who confined their labors to the Jews; the other equal- 
ly inclined to the bold Gnostic school, more intellectual, with 
superior knowledge, (yweis,) at the head of which was Paul. 
Those of the last description, fully occupied with endeavours to 
exalt Christianity into a universal religion, looked upon every 
thing that appeared to stand in near connexion with Jews and 
Judaism, (cae Xgirrov,) as unessential, and directed their efforts 
to the extirpation of Jewish notions from Christianity, and com- 
mended nothing but the teaching of Christ himself (avsvpes 
Xerev). Very different from this was the school of Peter. 
The disciples of this school adhered as nearly as possible to 
Judaism, and sought merely to remove the fanatical expecta- 
tions and mean ideas concerning the Messiah. ‘To secure the 
Jews against these expectations and ideas, they mixed with 
their instructions many accounts of the life of Jesus, recounted 
his origin from David, his birth at Bethlehem, and similar cir- 
cumstances interesting to the Jews; shewed how the Messiah, 
according to the character before conceived of him by the Jews, 
and to the prophecies of the Old Testament explained in rela- 
tion to him, really appeared in the person of Jesus, and how the 
places of the Old Testament applied to the Messiah, were ap- 
plicable to Jesus. ‘They consequently unfolded upon every pos- 
sible occasion the connexion between the old religion and the 
new, often clothed their Christian sentiments in the words of the 


* [Hellenists were those Jews, who, not residing in Judea, used the 
Greek language. Ed.) 
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Old Testament, and interwove portions of them with their dis- 
courses upon every opportunity. Since Peter and the other 
apostles, except Paul, labored for the most part within the lim- 
its of Palestine, this school was at first confined chiefly to Pal- 
estine; but when Barnabas separated himself from Paul’s more 
free mode of teaching, and went over to the Jewish Christian 
party, this party extended itself, through the services of Barna- 
bas, into heathen countries, and the teachers depended upon the 
apostles, who had their residence in Palestine. 

After the death of the apostles both parties were extended, 
and each sought to gain advantage over the other, by means of 
supposititious writings. From the bosom of the party, adher- 
ing to the school of Paul, proceeded the Gnostic and allegoriz- 
ing parties; and a document, which shews their mode of teach- 
ing, is still extant in the letter of Barnabas, whose author be- 
longed to this school. Of the other party, which followed more 
nearly Peter’s method of teaching, and was jealous of Paul, was 
the author of the homilies under Clement’s name. Those of 
this party for the sake of vindicating their Jewish opinions, their 
fondness for fables and anecdotes concerning the earthly realm 
of Christ, and the circumstances attending the expected appear- 
ance of the Messiah, invented gospels and apocalypses, (as 
those under the names of James, Peter, and Thomas,) and, in 
order to allure their readers, and give their works a greater ap- 
pearance of weight and value, they accompanied them with the 
names of apocryphal and mysterious writings. 

Dissatisfied with this division among Christians, and afraid 
of the consequences which might result, if this open disunion 
in didactic discourses should continue, there were those, who 
in the second century thought of reconciling and uniting Pe- 
ter and Paul in regard to their different methods of delivering 
their instructions. Withthis view many teachers in the church 
gave Peter a part in the conversion of the heathen, although 
they had no ground for it in authentic history. The author ot 
the Epistles of Ignatius makes Ignatius declare in an earnest 
tone—though it is a frivolous invention—that Peter and Paul 
had preached Christianity at Rome in company: and Clemens 
of Alexandria mentions a discourse of Peter, in which Peter 
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himself has referred to the:words of Paul~—again purposely in- 
vented to produce the desired catholic union of the two parties. 
Many indeed were gained by these means; and t@ complete 
the union, the catholics, with an assumed apostolical air, under 
took to brand as heretics, as well those who approached to Ju- 
daism, as those who aspired to a higher knowledge (yséeus): 
but Tertullian, on the contrary, in his zeal against this middle 
way, reproaches the design of the catholic Christians, as—cors 
ruptio legis, prophetarum, et evangelit. 

Notwithstanding all these means there did not arise a uni- 
versal church, which annihilated all traces of the former double 
party. The Montanists still remained friends to the ancient 
freedom, and so resolutely separated themselves from the Jew- 
ish Christians, that they transferred the seat of the heavenly 
empire to Asia and Mysia, and honored Ardaba with the name 
of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Such are the principal threads which Semler drew from the 
New Testament, upon which to string the weighty facts of the 
most ancient church histories that are still extant. If they 
were, by means of hypotheses, spun out to a great length, still 
it was impossible to proceed without hypotheses, in connecting 
the disjointed materials of the history of the Christian church 
in the first two hundred years. The existence of two parties in 
the commencement of our Christian epoch is too evident to be 
overlooked: the contents of many supposititious writings of the 
most ancient period of Christianity cannot, without regard to 
such a state of things, be explained. There remains then in 
doubt only the hypothesis of the union of the two parties, and 
the origin of catholicism in the church. If one should regard 
the hypothesis of Semler as not conciusive for the explanation 
of the origin of the catholic party, and should think other causes 
to have cooperated in the production of this effect; yet it claims 
consideration in explaining the gradual destruction of the two- 
fold party. 

Semler came to regard the New Testament as a collection 
of writings designed for the Christian parties; the gospels for 
the Jewish Christians, the epistles of Paul for the Gnostic 


Christians, and the catholic epistles for both conjaintly. 
; . 
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All the four gospels still extant proceed (as John savs ex- 
pressly of his own) upon the design of proving by means of 
the external history of Christ, that he was the expected Mes- 
siah; and in the next place to explain and correct the Jewish 
representations concerning him, and to oppose and refute the 
mean ideas and fanatical opinions respecting his person and 
character. There were gospels for Jews (svayysdse 15 megerouens )y 
to whom the outward circumstances (cg) of the founder of 
the new religion were in a high degree important; but no gos- 
pels for heathen Christians ( svceryyerse TNS axpobusses ) which Paul, 
who considered the teaching of Jesus aicne (x»vue) as impor- 
tant, might have wished for kis scholars) ‘The Jews, for 
whom these descriptions of the life of Jesus were designed, 
were scarcely to be found in Palestine, where the life of Jesus 
and his manner of teaching were known, and where one would 
rather have heard the history of Jesus from the mouth of the 
apostles, as the most credible witnesses, than have read it in 
writing. The gospcls were in use among the churches out of 
Palestine, which were Jewisbly-inclined, and which had greatly 
increased since the separation of Barnabas from Paul; and 
thus all the diverse relations concerning the life, the actions, 
and the teaching of Christ, might be avoided. 

Some written materials for the description of the life of 
Christ were in being before our gospels; and these last were 
more lately composed from the former.* They consisted at first 
of particular traditions written in the Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldaic 
language, which were afterwards translated into Greek for more 
general use, and were revised before, and during, and after the 
labor of rendering them into Greek, by teachers, by such as 
had them in possession, by translators and transcribers, enrich- 
ed by additions, and in some particulars altered. From such 
traditions, which had gone through several hands, and, in the 


* [See on this subject Herbert Marsh’s dissertation on the origin and 
composition of our three first canonical Gospels in his translation of Micha- 
elis vol. iii. part 2. where he has given an account of the authors, who have 
maintained this opinion before himself, who are Le Clerc, Michaelis, Pro- 
fessor Koppe of Gottingen, Semler, Lessing, Professor Niemeyer of Halle, 
Eichorn, and others. Professor Marsh defends, with great success, that 
form of this hypothesis, which he has himself adopted. Ed] 
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several copies and translations in which they circulated, had 
become more or less varied and enriched in regard to the text, 
though they very often agreed literally, were composed soon 
after the destruction of Jerusalem many gospels, of which num- 
ber were those of Siatthew, Mark, and Luke; some of them be- 
ing called by the names of the first readers, for whom they were 
intended, and others by the names of their original authors or 
compilers. One collection was called sualysasov x20” iC easous, another 
svaryyeriey ray dwore, a third Evangelium Matthei, or Evangelium 
Hebraicum Matthei, &c. But John composed his gospel as a 
free, independent writer, and earlier than the rest, for foreign 
Christians of a less timid Jewish spirit; for whose instruction 
it was intended, more than for a narrative of the life of Christ. 
He could therefore pass over many things in silence, which, to 
foreigners of liberal sentiments, would be more indifferent than 
to narrow-minded Jews. His gospel therefore, both as it re- 
gards the contents and the manner, acquired a more permanent 
value than the other gospels. 

Amidst such a variety in their origin and their design, in 
the views of their authors, and the places of their appearance, 
it is impossible that the gospels should have met with the same 
approbation and ready admission among all Christians; and 
they were as far from being universally acknowledged by all 
Christian parties, as the number of genuine gospels was from 
being defined. Before the year 170, the four gospels now 
extant had no peculiar authority: Tatian first connected 
them together, with the omission of the genealogy; and 
Ireneus aud Tertullian are the first who speak of four fixed 
gospels. <A greater latitude had previously existed upon this 
subject. Thus Serapion allowed to the Christians in Cilicia 
the gospel of Peter, which had been introduced. At length 
there arose a society under the name of catholic Christians, 
which aimed to unite the two Christian parties, and to recon- 
cile them by means of acknowledging the four gospels, con- 
cerning the use of which they had hitherto been divided; and 
endeavoured to produce some affinity and common interest be- 
tween them.* 


* Semler’s Anmeréungen gu Townson’s Abhandlungen uber die Evange- 
diem Notes to Townson’s treatises upon the Gospelse 
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With the same view of allaying the party-spirit of the two 
Christian schools, and of forming them into a single catholic 
church, the catholic epistles (as their name imports) were com- 
posed. Not only the adaptation of these epistles to the Chris- 
tians inclined to Judaism, without the bounds of Palestine, and 
the late period in which they were ecmposed, which is mani- 
fest from their frequent reference to the epistles of Paul, but 
aiso this very reference to Paul, and the occasional opposition 
to his favorite opinions, proved, according to Semler, their de- 
sign. But since the intended cvalition was not effected by 
these epistles, the party which kept it in view, aimed more 
aud more to accomplish the union, and composed writings 
from one period to another, which ascribed all sorts of fictions 
to the earliest times of the planting of Christianity by means of 
the aposiles. 

The epistles of Paul were composed for the free Gnostic 
party, to give Christianity, by means of its entire separation 
from Judaism, the form of a universal religion. But the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews stood opposed to this representation of Sem- 
Jer concerning St. Paul’s mode of teaching; for this epistle in- 
terweaves Judaism with Christianity more closely, and conse- 
quently enters more deeply into the first, than any other writing 
of the New Testament. Semler however was not unprepared 
for this objection. He did not indeed deny that this epistle 
was written by the apostle; but he regarded it as his first epis- 
tle, written at a time when he cherished the hope of gaining 
the Jews to the new religion in greater numbers—a hope, which 
soon after that time, he must have altogether renounced. 


(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the General Repository & Review. 


Sr, 
Ir has given me the greatest pleasure to observe, that proposals are 


issued by Mr. Hilliard of Cambridge for reprinting here Schleusner’s Lex- 
icon of the New Testament. It reminded me of a translation, which I 
had formerly made of the article #vtvpee in this Lexicon for the use of 
a friend who did not own Schleusner; and it occurred to me, that this most 
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elaborate article, if presented to the public in an English dress, might not 
only attract the attention of students to the work, but give our theologians, 
who do not happen to possess it, some notion of the nature, copiousness, 
and value of this Lexicon of the New Testament. 

Although, as far as I can judge, the high character which Marsh has 
giver to this work in his notes on Michaelis is by no means exaggerated, 
yet the student must not imagine that it will supersede all other critical 
helps. The translating of this article has confirmed me in the belief of 
what I had before suspected, that Schleusner is less fortunate in casting 
new light on passages of difficulty, than in arranging and classing those in 
which theologians are generally agreed; and that excessive caution or 
impartiality leads him to the use of very indefinite language in many 
of his explications. There is also a general defect of neatness and pre- 
cision in his Latin interpretations, which is no doubt in some measure to 
be ascribed to German prolixity, which is no where more observable than 
in the Latin of their commentators. This prolixity and indefiniteness I 
have not attempted to correct in the translation, which is very literal. 

Especially, the possession of Schleusner will not supersede the use of 
some of the best and latest English critics. For I do not find that Schleus- 
ner quotes any English authors, except some who wrote in Latin, or whose 
works have been translated into Latin or German. This leads me to sus- 
pect that the Lexicographer did not understand our language; which in- 
deed was not necessary to the making of a better Lexicon to the New Tes. 
tament than had before appeared in any language. 

In revising the article, which I herewith send you, I was tempted to 
add a few notes, sometimes by way of correction, sometimes of illustration, 
which you will not print however unless you please. It would have been 
easy to have annotated upon many more passages; but a commentary on a 
Lexicon seems to be literally an imposition. An Index of texts referred 
to their proper heads will render this communication of some use perhaps 
to theologicai students, if you can find room to insert it. 


25 Feb, 1812. 


SCHLEUSNER ON THE MEANINGS OF ITvevuce 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Aurthe significations which this many-meaning word has in the New 
Testament may be conveniently reduced to three classes, or genera. 


i ae 


I. The FIRST CLASS comprehends physical significations, ex- 
pressing ideas of things which we can perceive and understand by the 
senses; and so this class includes all those passages of the New Tes- 
tament where xvsvue is used for a flatus more or less strong, halitus, or 
exhalation. E.urip, Pheen. v. 804, awre xave rtvmeere a wind instru- 
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ment. Pausan. v. 25. Vill. 27. area mrivuare, that is, rvee:. Chare 
iton. Aphrod. ii. 6. For as the word spiritus is derived from spi- 
rando, that is, from the air and breath which we draw in and throw 
out, (whence also the acr in which we live, and the ether which 
includes the aér were plainly called spiritus by the Latins, Plin. 
H. N. ii. 5, 6.) and as the very word from which mv is derived, in 
the Arabic and Syriac is used for breathing and exhaling of every kind, 
SO tOO 18 wvtvsece to be derived from ww spiro, flo—and signifies: 


1. A breathing, | halitus | or exhalation. Thucyd. ii. 49. Xenoph. 
de Venat. vii. 3. In this signification it is found 

2 Thess. ii, 8. cx 0 xvgios avarwre Te mwvivunts TH FouuTOS aiTS, 
whom the Lord will destroy with a mere afflatus, or with one breath 
of his mouth.—There is however in these words a description of 
very great divine power, which is able to effect every thing by a 
word as it were, or by mere volition, in imitation of the Hebrew 
phrases m3 m2 Psal. xxxiii. 6 (where it is synonymous or inter- 
changeable with the phrase mm 1272) and mona mrnpw Isai. 
Xi. 4. 

Apoc. xi. 11. svivice Cons ox te btw sicndby se’ avrys, breath of 
life from God entered into them. This passage is to be explained 
of a certain divine exhalation, the source and cause of animal life, by 
2 poetical fiction. Compare Genesis ii. 7. and Job xxvii. 3. 


2. The breath of the lungs, or vital and animal breath, which is drawn 
in and emitted through the mouth and nostrils, and of which the respiration 
is the cause of life. 

This signification, which my also has in Psalm civ. 29. Job 
xxxiv. 14, 15. and which sfiritus has in Cicero Verr. v. 117. and 
Nat. Deor. ii. 138, is abundantly confirmed by numerous passages 
of the New Testament, and of the apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament. For example— 

Matth. xxvii. 50. wPyxs ro wvsvue, he expired, breathed out his 
breath [exhalavit spiritum}: instead of which Mark xv. 37. and 
Luke xxiil. 46. more conformably to the Greek idiom, have ¢Zsavsv- 
ew; John, however, ch. xix. 30. expresses it wagsdwxt 10 wvevpeae 

Luke viii. 55. xas sxsoren}s ro wvivyew auras, and she came to life 
again. 

Apoc. xili, I 5. Ouvees WVSULe TH Lixoys TB Inge. Sirach. xxxviil. 24 
ev skedw mrtveares wuts. 2 Macc. vii. 22,23. 40 xvivgeee noes toy Corn 
Consult Le Clerc Ars Critica P. ii. sect. 1. § 15. who, following the 
author of the Book de Mundo (who tells us, that sny sr duro xa 
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Zavoss xcs Ose wravroy Oimxeray serpuyor de secs ovemoy wciey™ WAS anciently 
called +vevyue«) has shown, that spiritus is put not only for the breath 
in men and animals, but also for the vis or energy on which the vig- 
or of plants depends. 

This notion of life, or that state of a living creature, when it lives, 
moves itself, and exerts all its energy, is a meaning, which, in a more 
eminent and sublime sense, rvsv~a may undeniably have ex adjuncto; 
and this notion will, I think, contribute to remove most easily the 
difficulties of that passage in Hebrews, ix. 14. 65 ds wvivputos asa 
wis ExvToY meoonviyxsy auomor TH bsw x. T. A. SO that the words dia wvv- 
wares aswvis may be rendered, through his eternal life, or his eternity; 
the same thing which is expressed in chap. vii. 16. by the words xele 
uray Cons axateavts, and in v. 24. by the phrase die ro pesvisy autor 
us rev ceve.—I am not ignorant, however, that Noesselt, in his Pro- 
lusio on this place, published at Halle, 1768, 4to, thinks that veya 
is here spoken of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, inasmuch as it was 
absolutely complete or perfect; and that it may be said to be asmnos, 
on account of its excellence, recommending itself by its perpetuity, 
and effects, which are to last forever without a repetition of the sacri- 


fice, Suidas. avevgea* 4 puyn avbewmrs. 





3. Air in motion, wind; because the natural wind, as it blows 
now gently, now more strong, has the greatest resemblance to the 
breath of the mouth, especially on account of its equally subtile ma- 
terial. 

John iii. 8. ro wvivuce ore Ire, xv, the wind blows every where.{ 
By this elegant illustration, taken from the wind, which, while by 
its subtilty it eludes our sight, discovers its presence by its effects, 
Jesus endeavours to show Nicodemus, who referred every thing to 
the body, that there were many things really existing, which are not 


* [Substantiam animatam, et genitalem, quz est in plantis et animalibus, et 
per omnia sparsa. Le Clerc.] 
+ {Consult Lardner’s First Postscript, where much is said on this passage, 
and the interpretation given which Schleusner has adopted. ] 
¢ [Though this interpretation of wvévgee here is very generally received, it 
seems incredible that any writer should include in the same sentence two such 
different meanings of the same word, as spirit and wind, especially when,the use of 
a&véuos would have removed all ambiguity. It would take more time and room, 
than we can now afford, to discuss this subject; we will therefore only mention, 
that “ not a single instance or authority is to be found among the fathers to coun- 
* tenance the modern translation, till nearly the end of the fourth century.’’] 
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perceptible by the senses, and whose nature and mode of operation 
cannot be discerned and described; as Grotius and Erasmus on this 
place have before properly observed. See too Gust. Sommel Diss, 
on the meaning of the word wvivua, John iii. 8. Lund. 1774. 4to. 
Hebr. i. 7. 6 wesw res wyysrus abre xvsywara, God makes use of 
the angels his ministers as winds, i. e. they execute his commands 
with the utmost celerity. Sirach.* xxxix. 33. 34. xliii. 18. Xenoph. 
de Venat. viii. § 4. Thucyd. ii. 77, and 97. xare weuurey isaras re 
wvsueee Sophocl. Ajax Flag. v. 559, and 683. Paleph. de Incred. 
C. 18. cesores ny xvgitvar THY mrevearay, orris sdwxsy Oduerss THs evtpees oy 
aexw. Jamblich. de Mysteriis, ili. 2. Spiritus too has the same sig- 
nification according to Varro de R. R. 1.57. Seneéca Nat. Quest. 
v. 13. and the Hebrew my Jonah i. 4. Job xxi. 18. Psalm xviii. 43. 


—Etymolog. Mag. wvsvpece onpeagsvts ccs Tov ccregcor” ws To. mvevpee Bsecsor. 
Psalm xlvii. 8. 


a 


II. The SECOND CLASS comprehends all the passages of the 
New Testament, in which wvsvya is used of all simple things and sub. 
stances, which are incorporeal and inconcrete, at least unincumbered with a 
gross body, to whatever class of things belonging, so as at the same time 
to include a notion of perfection and internal excellence; according to an 
idiom of the Hebrews; who, perceiving that the animal body, 
whether of men or of other living creatures, was frail and mortal, 
when they would describe any thing feeble, infirm, transitory, and per- 
ishable called it rw2 (Psalm lxxviii. 39); but to my they attributed 
a notion of strength, continuance, perfection, and excellence. Hence 
mysyyes 1S 


4. The anima, or animal soul, or that essential part, as it is common- 
ly called, by which man as well as other living creatures lives, feels, and 
moves. The term animal comes from this azima, which the Greek 
philosophers call Yvya, and distinguish carefully from vevpee, as the 
Latins, in most instances, properly distinguish between anima and 
animus.t See Gesner’s Thesaurus Ling. Lat. under each word.— 


* [This reference to Ecclesiasticus is incorrect. It probably should be to 
xxxix. 28—31. xliii. 13. But these passages in this apocryphal book rather fa- 
vor the other translation sometimes given of this text, “ who maketh winds his 
‘¢ messengers, atid flames of fire his ministers,’’] 


* [The difference between animus and anima cannot be correctly expressed 
in English by the use of any two single words, or without a circumlocution. For 
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So xvvuee is used for Puy, as animys for anima, (consult Servius on 
Virgil’s Ain. x. v. 487.) in 
James ti. 26. ro cw ywess wrevuccres vExgor $56, that is, to use the 

words of Lucretius, “ dimissa anima, corpus caret undique sensu,”’ iii, 
357- [When the life has departed the body has no feeling.] It 
was a. common persuasion not only of the Gentiles, (consult the In- 
terpreters on Virg. /En. iii. 67.) but of the Jews also, that this anima 
or soul does not die, and after dissolution continues to wander about 
houses and sepulchres. The apostles themselves, deluded by this 
superstition, and not yet satisfied of the often predicted resurrection 


of Jesus Christ, when they at last saw him after his return to life, - 


being struck with fear, thought they saw a spectre; sdwxgy avevpee 
Sewge as Luke says xxiv. 36. that is, a mere appearance ($arracpe is 
a gloss found in some MSS.) the anima or ghost of the dead Jesus: 
and in the 28th verse they are told by Jesus in a popular way, that 
avsupare, or the ghosts of the dead, which are vulgarly supposed to 
appear sometimes to men, cagea xai oste ux sya; precisely as Homer 
sings of the souls of the dead ¢ yag ers caguas O56 xas ortm sts sy¥ote 
Odyss. a. 218. comp. v. 220. 

In Heb. xii. 23. and 1 Pet. iii. 19. also, avsvpe is used for the 
souls of the defunct. The ra » PvrAann wrtumara in the latter place 
are to be understood of the souls of Noah’s wicked cotemporaries af- 
ter leaving the body, 

This notion of anima or spirit many interpreters have giyen to the 
Hebrew word my in the following passages of Ecclesiastes iii. 19. 
21. xii. 7. Compare also Psalm Ixxviii. 39. and Athenzus Deipnoso- 
phist. XI. P- 530. sya Nevos warhas wor eysvouny Wvivued quondam ego 
Ninus fui, spiritumque vitalem hausi, 

5. The mind, intellect, or that in us which thinks, understands, and 


wills, also all and each of its powers, faculties ana propensities; called by 
the Greeks more properly 6 v#s, to exclude, as much as possible, the 


notion of any thing material. 

Matt. v. 3. os rrayes tw wvevuats (called in Luke vi. 20. os wrayos 
without the addition of xvivexrs) are humble men, not self-pleasers; 
men who, conscious of the weakness, and understanding the imper- 
fections of their mental powers, not only arrogate nothing to them- 


though the Latins as frequently confounded them, as we do our words soul, spirit, 
jife, ghost, &c. Yet Cicero was doubtless understood when he said “ sine anime 
“ anima est debilis.” But no man would be, who should attempt to translate this 


sentence into five words of English.} 
10 
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selves, but at the same time are desirous of a true knowledge of re 
ligion, and suitable improvement of mind. 

Matth. xxvi. 41. and Mark aiv. 38. ro pv avsvuc meobupeor, 4 Os 
‘@aek a7bevns your mind indeed is ready, but the weakness of human 
nature gives way.—For aveyue in this place particularly signifies, the 
‘mind uncorrupted and left to itself; led by sound reason, and unde- 
praved by the habit of regarding the body in every thing. 

Mark viti. 12. LILTT VG 8065 TH AVEViLaTS sighing from the bottom of 
his heart. 

Luke 1. 80. sxearassro mveyears the same with xpoexonrs copie ch. 
il. 52. COMP. 40. 

* Tb. xxii. 46. GS Yeas OS Mucziyjrouss To wvevue we tO thee I now 
commend my soul [animum meum’, 

Acts vii. 59. defas ro wveveee we receive me to the abodes of the 
blessed. 

John Iv. 2 3, 24. ev wrevuenrs nas cAnbere (instead of MVEVATE eAi= 
Give) aeocxvveay ta Sew to worship God with a pure mind, or with the 
most upright mind, ey cay ry xagdsce xas ev orn ty Puyn xcs ev ody Ty Osae- 
yes, comp. Matth. xxti. 37. 

Acts xviii. 25. Cewv cw xveveeess burning with the utmost desire 
of farther propagating the Christian doctrine. Rom. xii. 11. 

Acts xix. 21. stereo e WVEVLLALTS he determined, had a design. 

Rom. 1. Q: a Auretve & TH TVEVUMATE LS whom with my whole soul 
I venerate and adore; sx Woyrs (Ephes. vi. 16.) with an honest 
mind, not for form’s sake, but willingly. 

Rom. viil. 16. Tum uueTuCEs TH WULLATS meee teaches or certifies out 
mind.—ibid. 27. 

1 Cor. ll, Il. 4. covey bert ay Lee Hb TH EMS TVSULLATOS in your 
congregation, where I shall at least be present in mind, though ab- 
sent in body. comp. 3. and Coloss. ii. 5.—1 Cor. vi. 20.}}—Vvil. 34. 

1 Cor. xvi. 18. 2 Cor vii. 13. “vimMnuraY yuo TO tMoy MVEULM Kas TO 
imwy they filled your mind and mine with solace and joy. 

Ibid. 11. 12. #2 eryneee every tH rvevymats ws 1 was extremely anxious. 
Galat. vi. 18. compared with 2 Tim. iv. 22. 

Ephes. vi. 18. wgozevyopesvos ev awvevyears that is ey wvevpemrs mae orx- 
bese as it is in John iv. 23, 24. or e ry xegdve Ephes. v. 19.—Phil. iii. 
3. comp. Rom. viii. 10. 1 Thess. v. 23. 


* [Compare however John xix. 30. and the next text Acts vii. 59. and 
No. 23-] 


+ [See Griesbach’s Greek Testament at this verse.] 
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The following passages, which I do not hesitate to class under 
this head of signification, have been thought rather ambiguous; and 
as they are really more obscure than the others, they deserve partic- 
ular notice. 

Acts XX. 22. xcs vu» sos &(c a Oedepeevos TH RVUMATE Wepevowas €45 beguoaAntt 
i.e. I already seem to myself to be bound; or, I have a presentiment 
hat the Jews of Jerusalem will put me in chains: so that mvee here 
meaus, the mind considered as having a power or faculty of conjec- 
turing and anticipating what is to come —Other interpreters how- 
ever think that avevgea is here put for rvvew eysov (comp. 23.) and 
is to be explained of an extraordinary divine revelation; such as 
Paul had through Agabus, Acts xxi. 11. and to which he afterwards 
refers.—Others have interpreted the whole phrase ‘of a strong bent 
or impetus of mind, by which Paul was so urged that he could not 
persuade himself to defer or omit the journey: (so too the phrase 
cursytrtas tw xvivgeats,*® Which is found ch. xviii. 5. and which Lu- 
ther saw was to be explained of an internal emotion of the mind, ( Geis- 
tesdrang.) 

Rom. il. 29. wegiropen sy wvevexts spiritual circumcision, belonging 
to the mind; or amendment of mind, inclinations, and of the whole 
life. Consult on this place Koppe, who confesses his doubt whether 
vsugea here should be explained of the Holy Spirit, the author of all 
Christian virtue or whether, in consequence of its being opposed to 
yeaa, Which the Mosaic law is often termed, it ought not to be 
explained of the Christian religion itself. 

Rom. viii. ic. where the sentiment vo ssw wvevzea Com die Iixaiocvrny 
corresponds to the clause ro wesw cmpex vex ear de OL UMcepT say and so is to be 
rendered either: your mind shall hereafter enjoy the highest felicity— 
or, your mind is devoted to holiness and picty. 

Ephes. li. 22. HATO HTH 2609 Sew wy mvevients a temple of God not 
built with hands, but spiritual and belonging to the mind; the same 
with KAT OKATH ELOY Jes WVEVUMATELOV. So the phrase VxOS ayies &¥ XUZbHs 
put for ¥206 “7/605 Te xveim, OT wees xugion, signifies a temple sacred to 
God. 

1 Thess. v. 23. avcuue nas Yuyn are joined together, as we say in 
common. parlance, heart and soul, mind and spirit, (Herz und Sinn, 
Geist und Seele,) and among the Hebrews 25 and w23, Deut. vi. 
7-and the Latin mens and animus are often found conjoined. Con- 
sult Wetstein N. T. T. ii. p. 308.—This observation applies also to 
{ Griesbach’s text is 7 doywe | 
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Heb. iv. 12. where the divine threatenings, which are most sure and 
efficacious, are said to penetrate ayes mtescpes Puxyne TE XHE WVEVLATOG; 
i. e. even to the soul, so as to divide it, as it were, and affect the 
mind with the most acute pain, and utmost terror. 

Hebr. xii. g. God is called « warne tay wrevuctwy le Ce Rarne weve 
fierixos spiritual father, God, to whom we are indebted not only for 
the body, but for the mind, and for the Christian religion with all the 
benefits accompanying its profession and practice. ‘Wheodoret on 
this place Says well, Warsed Tay WVEVLATHY TOV WVEULEATINOD WaTECe xEXAHXED 
@s Tay WVVUMAT IX AY BECITMATHY wnyny. 

1 Pet. iv. 6. WVEVUATE for xara 16 wrtveae, AS tO the immortal 
mind: for it is opposed to ry cagxi. | Comp. iii. 18. [See no. 10.} 
and Matth. x. 28. 

Hither may be referred also the phrase sv rvevgears in Apoc.i. 10. 
(soyerozeny ey AVULATS, the same with exenecey ex $e ExTT ATS, “cts Xe 
40.) iv. 2. xvii. 3. xxi. 10. in which places the writer speaks of a 
prophetical ecstasy, or vision, which sometimes happened to the 
apostles.—Nevertheless, it remains doubtful, whether in these passa« 
ges wvtvwe is the mind itself, called away from the body, and fixed in 
thought and contemplation of divine things; or that divine influence; 
by which the person is warried and directed to attend to the subject 
to be revealed; or, finally, the vision itself, which takes place in the 
mind of him who is carried away by the spirit of God.—Equally 
ambiguous is the phrase myn m2, which occurs in nearly the 
same sense Ezek. xi. 24. xxxVil. 1. 


6. In particular, and by a metonymy of the cause -rsvec signi- 
fies the feelings of the mind in a rather extended sense, including our 
words sentiment, views, feelings, way of thinking (Gesinnungen, Emp- 
findungen, Gefuhle, Denkungsart). Sophocl. GEdip. Colon. v. 640.* 
RLb BVSU LL T auToy 8 WOT BT ey avdgars Psross Beonxsy, BTE 7 E06 ROAW FOAL. 

Luke ix. 55. wx esdars ow xvevuaros sore;t know ye not what ought 
to be your feelings? 

Acts ii. 4. The apostles are said to have spoken in foreign lan- 
guages, nabws To mrULR $0108 avToss amoPleyytrbos, which words are 


* [In Brunck’s edition it is v.612. “ Neither do friends always have the 
* game feelings toward one another, nor city toward city.” We find the Latin 
word aura used in the same way; as in Horace ‘* Nec sumit aut ponit secures ar- 
“ bitrio popularis aurx.’’} 

t [This is Griesbach’s reading, with an interrogation, But the whole clause 
is of very doubtéel authority. See Griesb.] 
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commonly rendered: as the holy spirit gave them utterance. But I 
would rather interpret avevsea of the fulness of the heart, or inmost feelings 
of the soul, for two reasons; partly because it is not awvevgew cyiov in the 
Greek, but simply #+svye«; and partly on account of the frigid tau- 
tology of the common explication. 

Rom. viii. 15. avevee exrcas, such feelings as slaves have, whe 
fear their masters rather than love them. Under the old Mosaic 
dispensation, this was particularly true of the Jews; but, under the 
Christian dispensation, this disposition has given place tw mvivpars ns 
Ssotecias, to the feelings of ingenuous sons, who expect from their par- 
ents, whom they obey with alacrity, every thing good; and these, 
Christians resemble in their obedience out of sincere love towards 
God, and in the supreme confidence which they repose in God.— 
Ibid. ver. 16. and this sense, worthy of the sons of God, or of Chris« 
tians, certifies or assures our mind that we are indeed the sons of 
God. 

1 Cor. iv. 21. s» wvivpeets weuornres, so that I] may exercise mild 
and gentle feelings. Comp. Galat. vi. i. 

1 Cor. vi. 17. é vive errs is animated as Christ was, or express- 
es his sentiments. 

Ibid. xii. 1 3. G65 Ev mvEuseay the same as ss tvornta Te wveveecTos, 
Ephes. iv. 3. comp. 4. (where the Syriac version deserves to be 
consulted, ) OF €4 Tig KOsvaia TH BVSUMATOS Philip. il. I. comp. i. 27. i. ec. 
so that there should be the utmost union of minds, or mutual agree. 
ment. 

2 Cor. iv. 1 3+ syorres Os te auto mvivue Tys worews, since we have 
the same sentiment of trust, or confidence. 

Galat: iv. 6. tZamwscrsagy o Seog ro wvevpen Te ius wuts ws Tas xe dials 
;uwy, has given us the same disposition which was in his son. comp. 
Rom. viii. 15. 

2 Tim. i. 7. 2 yag sdanxev npesv 6 Stos arvevpece Desrsces @rrw Suremcws noes 
CY AANS Kes cwPeorons, it is God’s will, that the teachers of the Chris. 


_tian religion execute the office committed to them, not timidly and 


hesitatingly, but fearlessly, courteously, kindly, and prudently. Ezek, 
Xl. 19. wvevpece xasvov Owow avrois,  Suidas. wvevpee dwow avrois, mvevpcce 
KHOR. & TO Wavayiey Atya, AAA TH Acyixts THY ogeenye 


7. It is applied in general to intelligent, simple, indissoluble natures, 
not objects of the senses, and much superior to human minds, such as, among 
us, come under the name of spirits, xar’ son. « 

john iv. 24. mvevyw 6 S605, God is a spirit; that is, he has the powe 
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er and attributes of a spirit in an eminent degree; not only is he free 
from every thing material, every thing like concretion and dissoiu. 
tion, but he is invisible also, and omnipresent. 

1 Cor. xv. 45. 0 eryares adam sis wren Cwomoinr. If cyssero, from 
the preceding clause, is to be repeated before these words, (which has 
been the common opinion) then wvevee will signify the immortal 
body, which, by di¥ine power, Christ received after his retura to 
life, when ail human weakness was removed.—But if, from the whole 
tenor of the passage, sets is to be understocd here, then Rvevied Nee 
cessarily signifies Christ’s divine nature, which he had before the 
world was, and which is here called zvivzee on account of the power 
and properties of an uncreated and divine spirit, with which Christ 
was from all eternity distinguished —Hek. i. 14. 


8. In particular: good and lad angels, called xvevtsere on account 
of the incorporeal nature, and the perfection with which they are ens 
dowed. Etym. Mag. avzuzat nas o ayy:aas. 

Apoc. i. 4. where by ra tara misvuasx Drusius rightly says, we 
must understand seven angels, or archangels, who were feigned by 
the Hebrew poets to stand as guards before the throne of God, and 
attend upon him. Comp. Tobit. xii. 15. and Apoc. xviii. 2. The 
following passages in the Apocalypse I also interpret of good an- 
gels, God’s ministers. Apoc. iii. 1. iv. 5. and v. 6. 


More numerous are the places in the New Testament where éhe 


spirits who fell from their integrity into wickedness are signified, sometimes 
by the word 7rvmare simply, and sometimes as mysumare oxadagra 
{that iS, Docipeovice. Matth. x. 1. comp. Luke ix. 1.) and WOvnen, Luke 


vjii. 29. Ephes. vi. 12. 

Mark sil. 30. awviveee axatagroy eves, he performs miracles by the 
help of Satan. 

Luke xtit. 11. wvevpgece acteveses, a disease produced by a demon; 
and called by the Greeks xudwoss, and by Hippocrates ouperrwsrss. 

Acts xvi. 16. exsou auvue axvdexes, a WOMan who told fortunes, 
gifted with a fortunetelling demon. 

It was a common opinion and sentiment among the Jews, espe- 
cially after the Babylonish captivity, not only to ascribe to Satan and 
his supposed subjects an influence over the minds of men, and the 
origin of errors and crimes; but they also thought that these demons 
{of whom, in theit opinion, the whole universe, and especially the 
air, was full; and by whom its several parts were moved and gov- 
erned) frequently exercised a power over the bodies of men, and 
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were the authors of such diseases as were either incurable or very 
severe. ‘To this opinion of the Jews about the power of demons 
over the whole human constitution, (concerning which see Doeder- 
lein Insticutio Theologi Christiani, Lib. 1. c. 2. Exc. i.) we owe it 
that 

g. By metonymy, not only the diseases themselves which were said 
to be produced by demons, (consult Lightfoot Hor. Hebr. and Talmud, 
p. 827.) but also, by enallage, the persons possessed and tormented by 
the demon, often in the New Testament come under the name of 
avevuate.—Of the first kind are these passages 

Matth. viii. 16. xaos eZOxAs rveveeara Aoyw, and with a word he 
healed demoniacs. Matth. xii. 43, 45. and Luke xii. 24—26. In- 
deed the Jews, observing that the disease sometimes returned unex 
pectedly with new force and repeated attacks, either imagined, or so 
expressed the thing, as if the demon had returned to his country, or 
to desert places, and when he could find no dwelling place, came 
back, after taking with him seven or many other demons, and again 
afflicted the man when secure, and thinking of no such thing. 

Mark le 23- avlow nos ey WVEU LUTE cen cebxeT a comp. Luke IV. 33- a= 
be 270s iyw@y mwrsuud Oxiovis axnba ore where two readings seem to have 
coalesced into one.—Mark i. 26. 27. v. 2. (comp. Matth. viii. 28. 
and Luke viii. 27.) and 8. (comp. Luke viii. 29.) vi. 7. vil. 25. 

Mark ix. 17.25. syovrm xvtumx adoroy afflicted with a disease pro- 
duced by a demon, which had deprived him of all power of speak- 
ing.—Luke vi. 18. vil. 21. vill. 2. ix. 39. comp. 42. x. 20. Acts v. 
16. Vill. 7. XIX. 12, 13. 

Now, so strong was the persuasion among the Jews of the pow- 
er of Satan on human bodies, that the delirious speeches and actions 
of those who were seized with violent disorders, raving madness es- 
pecially, were attributed to the possessing demon; so also the 
persons who were affected with these disorders seem to have labored 
under the same morbid delusions, and to have thought themselves 
really sustaining the character of the demon. (Consult Luke viii. 
27—31.) Hence it isthat even in the New Testament the svevwe 
axebupzov and wrovngoy is sometimes mentioned, where nevertheless we 
must properly understand by it, the person himself who was supposed to 
be possessed by a demon.—Mark iii. 11. where the Syriac translator has 
well rendered the words ra wveuuata ancbaupsa those who had plagues of 
unclean spirits. —Acts. xvi. 18. xix. 15. comp. 16. 


10. mivua and wvevew wysv in the books of the New Testament 
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are often used of God the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, so as not only 
to signify the invisible and incorporeal nature, but also the divine 
majesty itself common to these three. For the word m1 among 
the Hebrews is applied to every thing which possesses the utmost 
perfection, and which has something august and magnificent, and 
which strikes the mind with amazement, and with the highest reve. 
rence; as we are told by Ernesti in his Opuscula Philol. and Crit. p, 
247. after quoting Isai. lxi. 3. 

Acts i, 16. se wArrewbyrcs thy yexOny tavtny, Hv WeoesTe TO wrEvuce To 
aryiov dice Te sopares Juesd, x. 7. A. Here wrsume wy is to be explained 
of God the Father; as all those passages most clearly evince, where 
the prophets, describing their divine mission, not only confess that 
they wrote, did, and taught only what they were commanded and 
had received from God, (for example Jerem. i. 7—g9. Amos iii. 7.) 
but they also often use the phrases mm’ mya, YY Mma nN, and 
x MM 9253 9m in such a manner, that, when in the New Tes- 
tament they are said to have spoken or written e avsupears wyiw, OF 
Pigoueeves iro re wvivuaros ayis, it cannot be otherwise understood, than 
that God had spoken by them, (Acts ili. 21. iv. 25. compared 
with 24. Hebr.i. 1.) |The same thing is clearly intimated by the 
word Ssexvevsos 2 Tim. iii, 16.—Since, however, we are taught in the 
sacred writings, that to the Holy Spirit is to be ascribed a participa- 
tion of divinity and of all its attributes, it is apparent that my expli- 
cation does not absolutely exclude the person of the Holy Spirit 
from this passage. The same thing is true of the passages which 
follow. 

Acts xxviii. 25% Ibid. xv. 28. God, who is wont to instruct his 
apostles concerning his will in doubtful cases, and to direct their 
minds in ordering the affairs of the Christian church, is called wvevyes 
wyior- 

Rom, ix. 1. « wvevgats ayiw by God, to whom all things are op- 
en. For this is a form of an oath, as Noesselt and Koppe have 
properly observed, and these words « ay. «. are to be connected with 
@ Ytvdemas. 

I Cor. il. I 3- dudaxros BVEULATOS {cil. Aorvyos mode of delivering the 
Christian religion, taught and commended to the apostles by God 
himself. 

Eph. vi. 17. payaige te mveveates sword with which God fur 
nishes men; put for # wayasga ve Se, in the same sense with wavexdu 
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Sez, ver. 11. Others interpret it of the sword ina spiritual sense, +4 
payaien mrevieatixy, With nearly the same meaning. 

Hebr. iii. 7. ix. 8. rero dnrwvres te wvevwares ays, God, the au- 
thor of the whole Mosaic economy, signifying this. ibid. x. 19. 

1 Pet. i. 2. e aysaopew wvevcceros. Most interpreters are of opin- 
jon that these words should be referred by trajection to exagwross, 
which went before ver. 1. and therefore interpret xvsvue of the divine 
power, to which, according to the apostles’ constant doctrine, is not 
only owing the first knowledge of Christianity, but to which is also 
to be ascribed every thing which a Christian does well, wisely, and 
happily; or to which Christians are indebted for tov cysceopeor.—Not 
less probable however is the opinion of those, who, including the 
words xara HOY VATLY — —mm Xeiors ina parenthesis, and connecting 
them with the words Merges wmosodes Inox Xgscrw in the first verse, in- 
terpret WY LET LOY THVEULLET OS of God himself, who had separated Peter, 
as it were, from the rest of the disciples of Christ, and had commit. 
ted to him the office of an apostle.—Etym. Mag. avivpea* 6 Stes. 

As we find avevu«e sometimes used in the New Testament for 
God, whom we worship as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, so 
it has, for a like reason, been the opinion of some interpreters, that 
it is sometimes used for Jesus Christ the son of God. Hither T re- 
fer 1 Tim. iv. 1. where the words awvevua farws aye, | understand of 
the predictions of Christ, which we read in Matth. xxiv. 11. 24. 
Mark xiii. 22. for no passage is to be found in the Old Testament 
which can with any probability be referred to here. Apoc. ii. 7. 
(comp. i. 1, 13, 17, 18. li. 1.) 11. (comp. ver. 8.) 17, 29. iii. 6, 22, 
23. XIV. 13. XXil 17. 

I have not found a single passage, (if you except 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
where the writer is speaking rather of the spirituality, than of the 
divine majesty, [of Christ]) from which it can be satisfactorily 
shown that wvevge even in the New Testament signifies Christ’s di- 
vine nature. See Frommanni Disquis. whether the word svevsee in 
the New Testament sometimes signifies the divine nature of Christ? 
in his Opuscula Philol. p. 254. 

Rom. i. 25. and 1 Pet. ili. 18. Nothing hinders our understand- 
ing by swvevgee ayswovrns and wveveae the divine omnipotence, or the 
divine power which was in Christ, and by which he was raised from 
the dead.—We shall show presently that the same word in 1 Tim, 
ili, 16, is to be explained of the miraculous power with which Jesus 


was endowed.—We have already seen that the meaning in question 
41 
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is very foreign from the phrase mvsvgee wsmnoy, Hebr. ix. 14.—Tt ap- 
pears however from passages collected (by Albert zum Felde in De- 
cade Obss. Sacr. ¢ Patribus Apostolicis, Obss. iti.) from Clement, Ig- 
natius, and Barnabas, that Jesus was very frequently called Spiritus 
Sanctus, the Holy Spirit. 

Especially, is wvevesx and mvevges aysev used to denote that third 
subjectum,* which, besides the Father and the Son, exists in God, and 
is by us called xr’ sZoyny, the Spirit of God, or the Haly Spirit. And 
although it can by no means be altogether denied, that, through the 
various use of the word, many passages in the New Testament where 
mention is made of the Holy Spirit, always have something of am- 
biguity, and are not to be too much multiplied to prove the Holy 
Spirit to be different from the Father and the Son, (for there is no 
doubt, that with the words aveveeu eysov is to be associated a notion 
of divinity,) yet in many unequivecal passages of the New Testa- 
ment we are taught by the lessons of Christ and his apostles, that 
the Holy Spirit is to be regarded in the same rank with the Father 
and the Son, and with both to be religiously worshipped by men. 
And since the sacred writers, when making mention of theHo- 
ly Spirit, seem to have done it, not so much to teach the internal 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father and the Son, and to pre- 
sent to the mind notions too subtile and complex, and entirely une 
suited to the apprehension of their readers, as to recount the many 
and signal benefits which men impute to the Holy Spirit, and to 
declare clearly what Christians may at any time expect from the 
same; all the passages which will be quoted below for avevyee are to 
be explained of the influence of the divine Spirit exerting itself in 
various ways in the minds of men, and of its benefits in general, and 
in the opinion of most are to be referred to that class of passages 
which, when the word xvevue« is used of the Holy Spirit, exclude all 
thought of a mere faculty, or divine power.t—A very observable 


* (Somewhat? ] 


¢ (The obscurity of this important passage is not entirely the fault of the 
translator. If there be no typographical error in the original, it would seem that 
Schleusner was willing to be “ rather obscure” himself. ‘The passage in the orig- 
inal is as follows, and in order to be understood, must be mended either in syntax 
or punctuation. ‘“ Et quia Scriptores sacri, Spiritus Sancti mentionem injicientes, 
* consulto videntur hoc egisse, ut non tam, quz sit Spiritus Sancti interior relatio 
“ ad Patrem et Filium, docerent, et notiones nimis subtiles ac compositas lectorum- 
“ que captui minime accommodatas meuti objicerent, quam potius multa illa et 
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passage, from which alone it is made out that the Holy Spirit differs 
from the Father and the Son in the same sense that they differ from 
one another, is that in Matth. xxviii. 19. where the apostles are come 
manded by Christ to baptize, es ro oveuae te dyis wvsveeros in the 
same way as into the name of the Father and Son.* Consult Zach- 
ariz Diss. Theol. de Formula Baptismali. Gdtt. 1766.—With no 
less clearness and evidence are quoted also the passages concerning 
the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, sent from the Father and coming in 
the place of Jesus, promised to the apostles by Jesus, John xiv. 17, 
26. xv. 26. xvi. 13. and described as different from xvgim and Sew 
by Paul 1 Cor. xi. 3, 4—6. | 


III. The THIRD CLASS of significations, which is very exten- 
sive, includes the passages in which the word wvsvee, either alone or 
with the addition of the words See and ayier, is used for the several op- 
erations and gifts, which are commonly attributed in the New Testament to 
God and the Holy Spirit, and so denotes every thing which is divine, in 
the Latin sense of the word; that is, most excellent and eminent, which 
belongs to God, and is owing to his favor. 

John vi. 63. ra jnunra, & tya Acrw tur, wvsvune eors My doctrine, 
which I deliver to you, is divine; that is, proceeds from God and 


“ insignia beneficia commemorarent, qux homines Spiritui Sancto referunt accepta 
“ et quid ab eo quovis tempore Christiani exspectare possint, perspicue traderent, 
“ omnia etiam, quz infra commemorabuntur loca, ubi #»sugee de vi Spiritus divini, 
“ variis modis in hominum animis se exserente, ejusque beneficiis universe expli- 
“ canda sunt, ex plerorumque sententia ad classem locorum N. T. referenda sunt, 
“ qu in voce 7vévpea, de Sp. S. adhibita, omnem merz facultatis, vel virtutis di- 
“ vine cogitationem excludunt.”} 


* [ifthe former sentence be obscure, this is ambiguous. For it may mean 
that the passage in Matth. xxviii. 1g. is the only one from which the distinction in 
question is made out; or that this passage clone is sufficient to prove the distinction: 
And that the passages referred to in John and Corinthians are as clear as this. 
We have been careful ta nreserve the ambiguity of the original. “ Ilustre autem 
“ pre ceteris dictum, e do solo efficitur, Spiritum Sanctum eodem sensu a Patre 
“et Filio differre, uti illi ipsi inter se differunt, est, quod apud Matthzum xxviii. 
“ 19. legitur. &c.” 


+ [The language in which the author defines this Third Class of significations 
is so general, as to allow a very great latitude and choice of meanings in the texts 
which he has afterwards explained under the remaining thirteen heads.) 
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transcends human capacity, and so, to know it God’s assistance ig 
needful. 

Galat. iv. 29. ¢ xara mvivuc ysvmbas, the son produced by the 
divine power itself, is opposed to ra xara eugea yivonderts, the son bee 
gotten by natural vigour. In particular 


11. The divine influence, by the intervention of which Fesus not only 
began to live, but was also at his baptism inaugurated to his public office, and 
distinguished by testimonials of the highest dignity in the vision which Fohn 
had. 

Math. i. 18. ivzetn ov yartes syuoe ax wvevmeros aye, she was found 
pregnant by the Holy Spirit. “ 

Ibid. 20. ro yue ty muTy vyivnbey tx Aviumares erriy ay he, for what 
she has conceived is of the Holy Spirit. 

Luke i. 35. xvsvece ayiov exsrsvosras ext ot nos Ouveuis i icre emioxice 
eu cs, the Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and divine power shall 
Overshadow thee; in which words it is openly declared that Jesus 
derived his origin from the intervention of divine power, or by mir- 
acle. For the Holy Spirit is said to come upon men, in whom it effects 
greater things, than what could either be expected from the common 
energy of nature, or be produced by an increase of its energy. comp. 
Judges xv. 14. and 1 Sam. xi. 6. and Doederlein Institut. Theol. 
Lib. ii. P. ii. § 232. 

Matth. it, 16. xas ade ro wvevue te See xararasvor wou wigirtigan, 
ds toyouivey ox avtov. Marki. 10. Luke iii. 22. John i. 32. 33. 


12. The divine power, by the aid of which Christ wrought his mira- 
cles on earth, and completely executed the business committed to him by God. 

Matth. xii. 28. e d¢ sya sy wvsvwats See exGarrw ra Damona, if I by 
divine aid cast out demons; the same with Luke xi. 20. « d¢ ev daxtve 
Aw Ses exearhAw TH Ocescovec. 

Ibid. 31. 4 0: re xrevuaros BrAwrGnuse, scoffs at the divine pow- 
er by the aid of which Christ wrought miracles on earth; uttered 
by the Pharisees, who accused Christ of working his miracles by the 
assistance of Satan; which scoffs are hinted at in this phrase, 32. 
emay Aoyor xara Tov mrevuetos wyis. Mark iii. gv Comp. with 30. 

Luke iv. 1. Inres 3s xvivuaros ays wanens but Jesus, endowed with 
those gifts, and signal powers with which he was furnished by God 
at his baptism (iii. 22.) 

Ibid. 14. eo 7» dvveucs te mvevuares, sO that the divine power 
exerted itself in him, with which he was furnished at the time of his 
baptism.—Luke xii. 10. 
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Acts i. 2. die amvsuperes ayiov, through the divine power which 
was in him, furnished with which he gave orders to his apostles about 
the right performance of their office. Comp. Matth. xxviii. 18. and 
seq. and Acts x. 38, ws sxeicev autor 6 Sos awvevpecers crys nace Ouvapeet. 

1 Tim. ili. 16. sdixaswn ev wvevpers, was declared the Messiah by 
that divine power, with which he was furnished to perform miracles. 

I John V. 6. nas To weve ects To MaeTuesy OTs TO wveupee EoTeY 4 wr» 
abese, and the power which was in Jesus of working miracles testifies, 
that the religion taught by him is truly divine, and therefore entirely 
worthy of credit. [bid. 8. 


13. ll the remarkable virtues and facultizs of mind, granted men by 
God or the Holy Spirit. . 

Luke 1. 15. «ss wvevmearos avis wAncbnrerces ers tx xosAses MenTEOS AUTH, 
who, even from his mother’s womb, shall be furnished with eminent 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. This is spoken of John the Baptist, and of 
the distinguished faculties with which he had been furnished by God 
for the right execution of the duties of his office of preparing the 
minds of men for the advent of the Messiah, and instructing them 
concerning the future reign of the Messiah. 

Ibid. 17. sy wvevecers xa duvaues mrss, for 29 amodakes wvtumaros nets 
duvausws nace, so that the same endowments and powers of mind 
should exert themselves in him, with which Elias had been furnish- 
ed. For duveuss cannot be conveniently explained of the power of 
working miracles, and therefore is to be understood either of the 
virtues of the mind, or of the force of speech or address. 

Acts vi. 3- wie 2005 wAnees WEVA TOS avyie nas coPies Men endowed 
with singular prudence and wisdom. For, the difference between 
avenue aryioy and cops here I take to be this: that the former signifies 
prudence and skill in the good management of affairs, or the correct 
administration of offices; which in Exodus xxxv. 31. is also called 
mx my; the latter signifies an intimate knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion. Ib. 5. svsvgew aysov in the same sense is distinguished 
from aisis, that is, good faith, probity. Ibid. ver, 10. and xi. 24. 
Add Sirach, xlviii. 13.* 





* [In the twelfth verse of this chapter of Ecclesiasticus it is said, “ Elias it was 
“‘ who was covered with a whirlwind; and Eliseus (i.e. Elisha) Was FILLED wiTH 
“HIS sPIRIT: whilst he lived he was not moved with the presence of any prince, 
“ neither could any bring him into subjection.” This reference it would seem 
ought to have been placed after the preceding passage Luke i. 17. which is strong 
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We find it used for the divine poewers and faculties by the aid of 
which any one ts able to execute rightly an office committed to him by God: 
as in 

Matth. xii. 18. Sycw vo wvevuee we sx avrey compared with Isai. 
xlit. 1. 

John iii. 34. 8 yag ex meres didwow o S805 v0 wvevee for God hath 
abundantly furnished him with the powers and faculties necessary to 
the right discharge of the office committed to him. 

Hence it is particularly and xar’ sfoy9» used concerning the divine 
powers and abilities with which the apostles wzre furnished, rightly to deliv. 
er and maintain the religion of Christ; and were qualified not only with the 
utmost iranquillity, constancy, and freedom of mind, but also with a wisdom 
and energy of speech openly to defend the grounds of the Christian doctrine 
and of their own conduct before emperors, kings, procurators, and magis- 
trates, and to preserve, when in the most imminent peril of life, a good hope, 
and a strong and imperiurbable mind. 

Matth. x. 20. re BU TH RAT LOS Duaty (ts+) To AxAyy ey peer, the 
Holy Spirit will speak by you, or suggest to you at the time what 
and how ye shall speak; that is, when ye are brought before princes 
and kings on my account, as had been said 18. 


Luke xii. 12. ro yag awrsvicee aryov Dsdazes pecs ev GUTH TH weet o des e- 


gay, Mark xiii. 11. comp. Luke xxi. 15. 

Acts iv. 8. rors IIsz eos wAncbes BVEVMLATOS ayes 8 WEos AUTEs then 
Peter with the utmost freedom of spirit thus addressed them. Ib. 
Ve 31. txdrncbycay amartis wrUuaTOS MyIs Kos SAGABY TOY Ayo TH SHE METS 
Wee ponerse 

1 Cor. ii. 4. sv amodakes wrivmeros xas Suvapeeas SO that I showed my- 
self sufficiently furnished with divine gifts for the right delivery and 
defence of the Christian religion. 

Ibid. vii. 40. doxw 0 xayw wrevuee See syeav for I am endowed 
with divine powers, and therefore what I advise is worthy of appro- 
bation.* 


ly related to this place in Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 1—16. Few persons are aware of 
the great nnmber of passages in the New ‘Testament similar to others in the Apoc- 
ryphal books. ] 


* [Schleusner evidently supposes 80x here to be used in the sense of the Latin 
scio, cognitum and perspectum habeo. He translates this passage in another place vi- 
deor autem et ego mihi divinitus esse inspiratus; expressing assurance rather than apy 
degree of doubt. | 
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2 Tim. 1. 14. tay xadny magednxny Purwkov Dice WreULMTES eerie, TH tyes 
xBITOS EY nese 1 Pet. i. 12. 


14. The extraordinary gifts, as they are commonly called, of the Holy 
Spirit, which fell to the apostles on the day of Pentecost after Christ's ascen- 
sion, and with which many Christians, and almost all the teachers of the 
Christian religion in the primitive church, were furnished: for instance, the 
giit of speaking in foreign languages, of working miracles, of speak- 
ing by divine afflatus, &c. 

John vii. 39. revo d¢ sews wigs re wvevpeceres B GuesrrAGY Awuoaver os wice 
TEVOVTES 4S BYTOM, URW yar mY Avice aryiov, OTs 6 incHs BdEXW edozardn but 
these things he meant of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, which his true 
followers were to receive; for those extraordinary gifts were not yet 
in existence, because Jesus had not yet ascended into heaven. 

Acts i. 5. ipcss 0s Bawrricénzerts ty wviueets ayiw & miTe wodAaS TaV- 
THs nuseas. Ibid. 8. aarrw Am)sods Iuveemesy sxsrborros te cyst HVEVELEL TOS 
6p” iveas. Ibid. il. 4. 17. 18. 33. Vv. 32. Vill. 15. 17. 18. 19. ix. 17. X. 
44. 45.47. xi. 15. 16. xiil. g. where wvevgee wysor is to be particularly 
understood of the power and authority granted to the apostles of 
punishing upon the spot, and affecting with the severest diseases, 
and even with death, refractory and impious men. comp. ver. 11.— 
Ibid. xv. 8. 

Ibid. xix. 2. waa’ eds eo mites ayion soriy yxucausy We have not 
even heard what these extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit are. 

Ibid. 6. nate ro wvsvue To ayiov tw auTes, tAmABY TE yAworas xe: 
1 Cor. xii. 7. xiv. 12. 2 Cor. vi. 6. 

2 Cor. xi. 4. 1 mvevpece Extgor AauGarers, o wx shaoers if any one offer 
you new gifts of the Hcly Spirit, such as ye have not before receiv- 
ed. Hebr. ii. 4. Apoc. xix. 10. where see the commentators. 





mevePntsvoy. 





15+ All the methods by which God endeavours to amend the minds of 
men. 

Acts Vil. 51. tees wes tm mvevpeats cry wrTImIATETS, ws Ob WaTégss 
Duwy xas Yusig. COMP. Ver. 52 and 53. 


16. Divine afflatus, or inspiration, a divine oracle. 

Matth. xxii. 43. 3ws wy Aaeid ey AVULATE KYCLOY GUTOD KaAE; how 
then does David, singing by divine inspiration of the times of the 
Messiah, call him Lord? Comp. Mark xiii. 36. 

Luke i. 41. nas tmrncly misvuares avis » sduc@eer Elizabeth, in- 
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structed by a divine oracle concerning the illustrious dignity and em. 
inent condition of Mary, thus addressed her. Ib. 67. 
Luke ii. 25. avsvpee nv ceysov sw avroy he sometimes had a divine 


revelation. 

Th. 26. sus 4 cute xsyenuaticusvoy iro te mvivuares te ays he had 
been instructed by a divine oracle. Ib. 27. 

Luke iv. 1.  +# xveveers admonished by a divine oracle. Oth- 
ers render it, and not badly upon the whole, of Ais own acccord (sua 
sponte) or by a certain mental impulse. But the opinion of those who 
contend that s» +o mvmear: is the same thing with in sxorace guadam 
in a kind of ecstasy, is entirely inadmissible,* and wholly in opposi- 
tion to the parallel places, Mark. i. 12. and Matth. iv. 1. which favor 
the other mode of explanation. 

Ibid. iv. 18. avevgee xvges tx’ eect by divine order and commission I 


preach. 

Acts viit. 29. ro wvtye«e, compared with ver. 26. where it was 
called Mythos KUZIB. 

Ibid. 39. xvivyew xugse nexace roy Dsdurwoy Philip was command. 
ed by a divine oracle to return, and remain no longer with the eunuch. 
Ibid. x. 19. xi. 12. 

Th. xi. 28. srneave die re wvevyaros admonished by a divine oracle 
he foretold. 


* [This remark seems to be levelled at Farmer’s interpretation of this-text in 
support of his theory of the temptation. Although Schleusner pronounces this 
interpretation of the places absolutely inadmissible yet under No. 5. he has said 
that certain passages in the Apocalypse, on the phraseology of which Farmer 
greatly relies, such as Apoc. xvii. 3. xxl. 10. may be interpreted of a “ prophetic 
“ ecstasy or vision.” 

Most of the texts under this No. 16, are considered by Farmer, in his Inquiry 
&c. (p. 50—70. ed. 1805. 12mo.) and explained as they are here; with this dif- 
ference however; that Farmer is frequently disposed to make it appear that there 
is something more in the phrases ¢» myeusats &c. than by divine direction; and that 
they imply a powerful operation of the Spirit on the mind, which may be suppos- 
ed to place it in a state similar to that in which Christ’s was during the visionary 
temptation—He interprets Luke iv. 18. of the extraordinary gifts and powers 
with which our Saviour was endowed. 

There is no subject involved in greater difficulties than the use of wvevme and 
avsvuc wysoy in the sense given to it in this number; and the difficulties are not 
diminished by examining the correspondent use of the Hebrew phrases of the Old 
‘Testament.—The references to Josephus direct us to passages where he gives an 
account of the prophetical inspiration of Balaam and Saul, and are worthy of at- 
tention, In Havercamp’s Josephus it is 7 Ss se. #. and not as quoted by Schl.] 
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Ib. Xiii. 2. ers ro xvevjee to eyiay One of the teachers and prophets 
of the church at Antioch was admonished by a divine response. —Ib. 
ver. 4. Xvi. 6, 7. XX. 23. XXl. 4. II. xxiil. 8. Q. 

1 Cor. xii. 3. ede 69 avevgeers See Awdwy NO man who speaks by the 
impulse of the divine spirit.—1 Pet. i. 11.—2 Pet. i. 21.—Josephus 
Antiq. Jud. Lib. iv. c. 6. § 5. vi-c. 11. § 5. ve See pesrarapoarscs 


mvivuares nas reePntsvery nelarre. 


, 


17. Religion, taken objectively, and particularly the Christian ree 
ligion, because the most holy and excellent of all. 

1 Cor. ii. 12. where to wveume te xocus religion invented by men, 
is opposed to rw wvevmars tw ex Sex-religion truly divine. ~ 

John il. S+ tay on Tis “yeryndy tx mrEvuaTos unless a man by means 
of the Christian religion be changed for the better, and altogether re- 
formed. Ib. ver. 6. and 8. | f 

Acts ix. Zl. TH wWagaxaAnres TH ayis mvevuceres the joy which they 
felt in. the favorable progress of the Christian religion.—In the same 
manner should be explained the words c. xiii. 52. yagas xas mvevpeailog 
ary ie. 

Rom. vii. 6. where xas:orng TVEVATOS, that iS, the very excellent 
Christian religion lately introduced, is opposed to ry marasornts yeapee 
yates the Mosaic religion, which had been formerly in force, but 
was now entirely abrogated. Ibid. viii. 1. 

Rom. xiv. 17+ xetew & WvivMmarts ays the disposition to make othe 
ers cheerful, which is excited and promoted in a man by the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Ib. xv. 13. tv Suvecgees wreveetos aye by means of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

Ib. 30. dice rns wyarns te wveveatos by the love which the Chris- 
tian religion requires and produces. 

1 Cor, ii. 10. susv ds axexarus 6 Seog Sie te rvevuetos cute ib. IT. 
ro mvue tx Sex the religion which comes from God. 

Ibid. 14.  dexeras re re mvevpates te Sx does not by his assent 
approve the divine doctrine. Ib. xii. 13. ev iv: mvevpeets. 

2 Cor. ili. 6. mvivua is the same thing with the preceding xasm 
dsabnxn, and is cpposed to TH yeunuats * 

Ib. 8. Dicex ovter TS WVEvUMaTOS the office of delivering the Christian 
religion, which in ver. Q- is called ” Deaexovice TNS Dsxcesoruyns. 

Ib. 17. 6 ds xugsos ro wveveee ess the Lord signifies in this place the 


* {In the original it is rw wvsugeess; but this must be a mistake. ] 
12 
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Christian religion. & d¢ vo wrsvpea xvers, tees eAsvdegix, but where the 
Christian religion really exists and exerts its influence, there is true 
liberty. 

Ib, 18. amo xvgis xvtvyuaeres through Christ, the author of the re. 
ligion we profess. 

Galat. iii. 3- tyne Zausyos avsviects Will ye, who had already arrived 
at’a sublimer acquaintance with that more perfect religion, the Chris- 
tian, vey cages exsreAciots NOW return to the imperfect religion of Moses. 

Ephes. iil. 5. ey evvMaTE for dsce wvevucceros. 

Coloss. i. 8. «9 wvevuers by the revelatton of the Christian religion. 

1 Thess. iv. 8. tov dovra ro Wve LVTY TO aryiov es nuas tO Whom 
we owe the benefit of the Christian religion, which we profess. 

Hebr. x. 2Q. To Wvsveen TNs YueiTos srvogsoees rejecting the Christian 
religion, the best of God’s blessings. 

James iv. 5. xeos Dbovoy eximobes ro mvevpee, o xataxicey oy nosy the 
Christian religion, which comes from God resists, or contends 
against envy.™ 

* [A most excellent interpretation of a part of a very obscure passage. But 
he cites no other passage in the New Testament for the meaning given to tmsmobsm, 
See Schleusn. ad verb. 

The fifth and sixth verses as they stand in our English bibles are almost unin- 
telligible. “ Do ye think that the scripture saith in vain. The spirit that dwel- 
“ Jeth in us lusteth to envy? But he giveth more grace: wherefore he saith God 
* resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble. Submit therefore” &c. 

The quotation in the fifth verse is not to be found in our scriptures. It is sup- 
posed to be taken from some lost apocryphal book. Some have thought there 
might be a reference to Prov. xxi.10. Others have supposed that James had in 
view a passage in Paul’s epistle to the Galatians, v. 17. sqq.—The two verses have 
been differently pointed and explained by different commentators. Some have 
chosen to consider the fifth verse asthe words of James himself; speaking general- 
Ty af the doctrines of scripture. So Dr. Macknight; “do ye think that the scrip- 
“ture speaketh falsely? dad doth the spirit who dwelleth in us strongly incline te 
rage? No. But he giveth greater grace. For he saith i. e. in scripture.” —Oth- 
ers put a stop after Plover, and not after Avy; and render thus, “ do ye think 
“ that the scripture speaketh in vain against envy? ‘The Spirit which dwelleth in 
“ us excites the utmost affection, [easaobe ] for it bestows greater favor.”—Oth- 
ers, again, have thought that the apostle in the fifth verse expresses in a free manner 
the sense of the quotation from Proverbs in the sixth verse —Perhaps the following 
mode of pointing and rendering the passage, putting a comma after s¥ musy, and 
the note of interrogation after yagsv, may be thought worthy of attention, as it 
makes the little clause essCove Ot d:dace x~~e+v a part of the quotation, Think ye 
that the scripeure speaketh in vain, “ the spirit which dwelleth in us is contrary to 
envy, for it bestoweth on us greater benefits;” {that is, than those earthly goods 
which are the usua! objects of envy.] See Gal. v. 17.1 
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1 Pet. iv. 14. that by the words +o tg dogns xcs Surapecos MOL Te Te 
Siz avenue is here described the very excellent religion of Christ, which 
because it originates from God, confers the greatest dignity on man, 
and furnishes him with power to perform the greatest things, is plain- 
ly taught in the following words xara psy avtus BracPnucrras, xaree Os 
jucs OokaCeras. 

1 John iv. 13. or: ex ru awviuperes aise dedwxey xeuv. "because he has 
granted us the gospel?] 

I John v. 6. ors to weve erriy 4 arnbesee the Christian religion is 
truly divine. But rveve« can be conveniently understood of Christ 
himself, as the Vulgate interprets it; but the sense is nearly the 
same.* 


18. Perfect knowledge of the Christian religion. 

Galat. v. 5. npesss yte WievUaTs tx Ristws sAmide dixntorvens amrinds yen 
peste but we who are taught better by Christ (or from our more per- 
fect knowledge of the Christian religion) hope to obtain by our dili- 
gent observance of the gospel that Christian felicity which is promis- 
ed to us. 

Ephes. v.9. ¢ yee xagwes tov avsvpceros the works which proceed 
from a perfect and adequate knowledge of the Christian religion; 
where instead of wveyeaeros some MSS. have Qwres, which in my opine 
ion is a gloss. 


19. All the benefits and advantages connected with a perfect knowledge 
ana observance of the Christian religion relating both to the present, and the 
future life, and obtained for men by Christ. 

Matth. iil. 11. (Mark i. 8. Luke iii. 16.) aevres iuas Buwrion 
avevuats eyo I am not ignorant, that most interpreters after Grotius, 
explain these words of the outpouring of the extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. But as the speech of John was addressed to all the 
Jews who had come together to his baptism, these words of his avleg 


* [It may be permitted to query whether the passages under this seventeenth 
head are so happily or correctly explained as under some of the preceding. Par- 
ticularly in Acts ix. 31. Rom. xiv. 17. 1 Thess. iv. 8. 1 John iv. 13. #vtupeee seems 
to be more easily referable to the fourteenth head of signification. And the im- 
portant passage x Cor. ii. 10, 11. deserved a full and accurate explication; for it is 
difficult to make any sense of it by interpreting #vsvye of the Christian religion.) 


t [Or, bestowed on men by Carist; per Christum hominibus parta, are the words 
ef the author, and are probably left thus equivocal not without design.] 
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ipas Barrice, Which answer to the words tyw Bawrilw imas, require 
us to determine the sense of the passage to be this: he shall abun. 
dantly bestow upon you all the blessings and benefits of his religion, 
Nor does the addition of the words xas wvgs render this explication 
uncertain, or doubtful; for xve signifies here, very heavy punishments 
on the despisers of religions Comp. ver. 12. and Glasse Philol. Sacr, 
pe 1057. (The words xas xvas are commonly thought to have been 
added as explanatory (<{aynr:x0;) and are omitted not only by John 
i. 33. Mark i. 8. but even in some MSS. perhaps out of antipathy to 
certain heretics who used branding for washing; or on account of the 
parallel places. ) 

John vii. 39.—Acts ii. 38. xaos Ampecds tyy Oupsar oe ays mvivpae 
T0s.* 

Rom. v. 5. For the love of God has been abundantly and clear- 
ly declared to us dv ayis WVEUMATOS, TB dobcrros yuesy by the benefits, 
which we have by the Christian religion enjoyed. In what follows 
we find remission of sins mentioned, for which we are indebted to 
Christ. 

Ibid. viii. 23+ HAAG Kas HUTOL THY ATUPY HY TS Wisvearos syovTées but 
those also, who have partaken of those most excellent benefits, be- 
stowed on men by Christ, {or procured for men by Christ. } Theo- 
doret on ver. 26. to wvtuua” THY Osdoucerny FOI WiGevsrs Yaeesy. 

2 Cor. i. 22. oes Tov apjaowves TS WVEUMATOS EP THIS xoee Dseees Heel to 
whom we are indebted for the benefits, procured by Christ, which 
are as a pledge to us of future felicity. Ibid. v. 5.—Galat. iii. 2. 
5. 14. 

Ephes. i. 1 3- trPeayicbnts TH wrevmats THs Ema yirians TH aryie you 
have enjoyed all the promised blessings belonging to the Christian 
religion, which are most certain proofs and pledges of your future 
felicity. 

1 Thess. v. 1Q- TO mvsumne MH coevyurs use well the advantages, 
which, as Christians, you enjoy, and study in every way to increase 


them. 
Heb. vi. 4. meroyus yevnbertas mrtvuaros ayis. 


20. In particular: the temper of mind, made better by the Christian 
religion. 
Rom. viii. 2. 6 vopeos re wvivuaros xas Cong the Christian religion, 


* [The former of these passages has been already explained under No. 14. and 
the other may be referred to the same head of signification. } 
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which improves the minds of men, impels to right conduct and ren- 
ders happy: here aveyux is opposed to ty amagrie or that general 
wickedness,* to which before the coming of Christ men had been 
addicted; as in ibid. ver. 5. 6. 9. it is opposed to ty cagxt—-Ibid. ver. 
11. 13. 14. 16. avro to xvivgew this very disposition, corrected by 
means of the Christian religion, assures our mind—f[see Nos. 5. and 
6. }—ibid. 26. ro mvevex TUVaEVTAcecveTas Taig ac bsvercess Heeay this dis- 
position, corrected by the Christian religion, sustains us oppressed 


with calamities. 

1 Cor, iii. 16. Vi. 19. e764 To capece iuewy vecos Te EY iuesY aryl mrEvsedlos 
ecrty that your body is as it were a temple, sacred to God, in which 
you ought to manifest to others your truly Christian disposition. 

Galat. v. 16. TVET MECIMATEHTS live conformably to the disposi- 
tion which the Christian religion requires. —lIbid. ver. 17. 18.22. 25. 


—vi. 8.—Ephes, v. 18.—1 Tim. iv. 12. 
Jude 19. mvsvuu pon tyovsts men not yet reformed by the Chris- 


tian religion. 


21. The divine influence, by the aid of which men are disposed to em- 
brace, and inclined to observe the Christian religion. 

John vi. 6 3+ TO mvsuMa EOTE Cworrossy it is God who enables men, or 
qualifies them to embrace,the Christian religion,, the same as in ver. 
65. woes Suvaetas erbcry moos pet, cay pony Oedousvoy auTw sx TY Mateos mew. t 


* (The word in the original is vitiositas, which cannot be better explained than 
in the words of Cicero: malitia certé cujusdam vitii nomen est, vitiositas omnium.} 


+ [It is easy to see how Schleusner understands this chapter of the epistle to 
the Romans; but it is not always easy to determine when ayevwae means the 
Christian religion itself, and when the state of mind, disposition, and character, 
which is the effect of its influence. The interpretations here given seem to ex- 
clude not only the person of the Holy Spirit, but what are called his extraordina- 
ry influences from several passages, in which they are commonly supposed to be 
taught.] 


+ [v0 wveusee here seems to be opposed to % caeg, and therefore many inter- 
preters have supposed that our Saviour means by it the sfiritual in opposition te 
the Jiteral meaning of his discourse, an interpretation which is much favored by 
the next clause: “ the words which I speak unto you, they are spirit, aud they are 
“ life’’—-Simpson in his Essays on the language of scripture, gives the following 
translation of verses 62 and 63. “ Nevertheless, when ye shall see the son of man 
rise up where he was before, | ye will know] that he is the Spirit that giveth life. 
The flesh profiteth nothing. The doctrines which I teach you are spirit and are 
life.” Compare x Cor. xv. 45. 2 Cor. iii. 6, 17. John xi. 23.25.) 
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Rom. xv. 13. The same divine power is called Suraszis rvevpecete, 
wy.—Ib. ver. 16. and 19. 

1 Cor. vi. U1. avevua re ee is so distinguished from rw ovesecers rev 
xvess Inve that it appears it must be understood of the aid of the di- 
vine spirit necessary to embrace and observe the Christian religion. 
2 Cor. iil. 3.—xill. 14.* 

Ephes. iil. 16. Suvagecs x2atasmbnrecs Bie Te wveUMeTOS aUTe &5 TOD toe 
avbewmoy that we may daily acquire an increase of Chistian virtue, by 
the aid of the divine spirit. 

Thid. iv. 30. an Aureits To wveume re ayiov te Fz do not resist that 
divine spirit, to whose assistance a Christian is indebted for every ine 
crease of his faith and virtue. 

Titus ii. Se waroyyiwiree and avexamwwcis is ascribed tothe RVVMLAT, 





ary bo 
1 Thess. 1. 5. 6.—2 Thess. ti. 13. ayer pen Wvsuuaros. I Pet. i. 
22.—Jude 20. 





22. By a metonymy of the abstract for the concrete it is put for 
avvearixes, and admits of various significations according to the varie 
ous meanings of xveywe, which may be easily discovered from the 
tenor of the discourse. 

John ili. 6. ro YEYEWNKsVOY Cx TE TivUAaTOg Areva iors he, who is re- 
formed by the Christian religion, also thinks, wills, and acts as the 
Christian religion requires; or is vsuwatixes. 

Acts v. 3- Yivourbes C8 TO Wvivma TO arysoy that you should attempt 
to deceive us apostles, who are endowed To avenues Ta oery $a) that 1S, 
who have received extraordinary divine gifts, who have God always 
with us, aiding us by his spirit, so that we can easily distinguish truth 
from falsehood. 

Ibid. Q. Kagararto wyiued xvess tO try whether the apostles can be 
deceived, and whether they really have extraordinary gifts of the Ho- 
ly Spirit. 

Acts xx. 28. ro xveyue ro aysov Paul, who had appointed the pres- 

byters of the Ephesian church. 

1 Cor. xil. 10. wAAw 96 dsaxgivas mvevuarov to another is granted 








* [This passage in Corinthians, which is the common benediction, “ the grace” 
&c. may as well be referred to the nineteenth head, especially as Schleusner had 
already classed under that head Heb. vi. 4. which is certainly a parallel text. They 
both however may refer to the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, and so may several 
other texts under this head,] 
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the faculty of distinguishing false prophets from true. Chrysostom: 
To EsDeVaL TIS O WVEVLATINOS KOE TIS Len, Ths P meoPatns nas Ths 0 amwarewy. 

Ibid. xiv. 32. xas rvevpatae wpoQntwr meoPntass vroraccetas prophets 
inspired by God (0 weodntxs mrevucetsxos ) ought to give way to one 
another. 

2 Thess. ii. 2. dee wvevpsearos by a teacher who professes to be ace 
tuated by the divine spirit. 

1 Tim. iv. 1. Weorsyorrts wrtuuwass wAavoss COMP. Ver. 2. 

1 John iv. 1. 2. +o wvsugee se Sse a teacher truly divine. Ibid ver. 
3. and 6. 


23. Sometimes it is clearly redundant.* Mark ii. 8.  tarvyves 
Inres te wvevuers wyte Compared with Matth. ix. 4. and Luke v. 22. 
—Luke i. 47+ nywHAdact To WvtuMa US compared with Psalm xxxv. ge 
Sept.) Luke x. 21. nyaarasacaro tw wvreveats 6 Incws.—John xi. 33.— 
sii, 21.—Acts xvii, 16.—xviii. 5. [see however No. 5. }—Ephes. i. 

7—iv. 23.—Philip. i. 19.—3 Esdras iii. 2. Consult Le Moyne 
Varia Sacra. p. 927. 

These are all the places where the word is found in the New 

Testament.} 


——e- 


The following references will direct you to what is most worthy of being 
read on this word. 


Koppe Excursus v. on the Epistle to the Gal. p. 1o1. sq. 
Teller (G. A.) Vocabulary of the New Testament in German, under 
the word Geist. 


* [Let the student turn to the texts classed under No. 5, and he will probably 
think that the list of passages where avevsee is redundant might have been much 
enlarged. ] 


+ [Schleusner has entirely omitted the important texts Luke xi. 13. John xx. 
22. which he would probably refer to the third class of significations—the latter 
half of Rom. viii. 26. is no where explained; though under urisertuyyave he gives 


mvevuee the same meaning as in the former part of this verse.—He has also omit- 


ted even to mention the most difficult passages relating to the spiritual gifts in the 
Corinthian church, such as 1 Cor. xii. 8,9, 11. xiv. 2, 14, 15,16. and though 
from other parts of his Lexicon we suppose he would have referred most of them 
to No. 16. we are by no means satisfied with this singular omission, especially as 
this very subject of the spiritual gifts had for some time engaged the attention of 
the most learned theologians in Germany. Other texts omitted are John xx. 22. 
Acts vii. 55. Rom. v. §. viii. 4, 11. xi. 8. 2 Cor. vii. as xii. 18. Ephes, ni. 2, 18. 
Philem. 25. 1 Pet. iii, 4. x John iii. 24, and Apoc. xvi. 13, 14] 
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Rom. xv. 13. The same divine power is called durauis wvevpeare; 
wyw.—lIb. ver. 16. and 19. 

1 Cor. vi. U1. avevuee re Six is so distinguished from rw ovesecers rey 
xvgse Ince that it appears it must be understood of the aid of the di- 
vine spirit necessary to embrace and observe the Christian religion. 
2 Cor. iil. 3.—xill. 14.* 

Ephes. it. 16. Suvasecs e2uetasmdnrers Bix Te wVVuMTOS AUT ES TOD Exe 
avéewrey that we may dail) acquire an increase of Chistian virtue, by 
the aid of the divine spirit. 

Ibid. iv. 30. un Avreits ro wrevmen re ayiov te Six do not resist that 
divine spirit, to whose assistance a Christian is indebted for every in- 





crease of his faith and virtue. 

Titus ie §. waavyysvizce and wraxxivwces is ascribed to the wrevucar; 
“yi. 

1 Thess. 1. 5: 6.—2 Thess. i. 13. eyieren wWvivuertos. I Pet. i. 
22.—Jude 20. 


22. By a metonymy of the abstract for the concrete it is put for 
anveatixes, and admits of various significations according to the varie 
ous meanings of +vtvee, which may be easily discovered from the 
tenor of the discourse. 

John in. 6. re YIP MAICT EX TE Tiivuareg Tvevuw iors he, who is re- 
formed by the Christian religion, also thinks, wills, and acts as the 
Christian religion requires; or is wrsuwatines. 

Acts v. 3. Yivrartas ct ro revue to ayy that you should attempt 
to deceive us apostles, who are endowed te artvuarts rw wy that is, 
who have received extraordinary divine gifts, who have God always 
with us, aiding us by his spirit, so that we can easily distinguish truth 
trom falsehood. 

Ibid. QO. Fagura:te wrivuee xveis tO try whether the apostles can be 
deceived, and whether they really have extraordinary gifts of the Ho- 
ly Spirit. 

Acts xx. 28. ro xvtuue ro ayser Paul, who had appointed the pres- 

byters of the Ephesian church. 

1 Cor. Xil. 10. aAAw 9s diaxzices xvevuarwv to another is granted 


* [This passage in Corinthians, which is the common benediction, “ the grace” 
&c. may as well be referred to the nineteenth head, especially as Schleusner had 
already classed under that head Heb. vi. 4. which is certainly a parallel text. They 
both however may refer to the miraculous gifts of the Spirit, and so may several 
ether texts under this head.] 
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the faculty of distinguishing false prophets from true. Chrysostom: 
To DENae TIS O WVEVMATINOS Kab Ths Len, THs 0 MeODnTHG Kas THs 6 amariws. 

Ibid. xiv. 32. xas rveventa wpeoQntwr eoPntass Yxotaccetas prophets 
inspired by God (0 weolntxs wrivatines ) ought to give way to one 
another. 

2 Thess. ii. 2. 3se wvevgeares by a teacher who professes to be ace 
tuated by the divine spirit. 

1 Tim. iv. 1. Weorsyorrts wrivuars wAavoig COMP. VET. 2. 

1 John iv. 1. 2. ro wvtvgee te Se a teacher truly divine. Ibid ver. 
3. and 6. 


23. Sometimes it is clearly redundant.* Mark ii. 8. tavyres 6 
In7¥s te wrevuers ete compared with Matth. ix. 4. and Luke v. 22. 
—Luke i. 47+ nyeAriact To DitvMa “Us compared with Psalm xxxv. 9. 
Sept.) Luke x. 21. nyadAAsacure tw wrevuents o Inces.—John xi. 33.— 
sill, 21.—Acts xvii. 16.—xviii. 5. [see however No. 5. }—Ephes. i. 
17.—i¥. 23.—Philip. i. 19.—3 Esdras iii. 2. Consult Le Moyne 
Varia Sacra. p. 927. 

These are all the places where the word is found in the New 
Testament.} 


— = 


The following references will direct you to what is most worthy of being 


read on this word. 


Koppe Excursus v. on the Epistle to the Gal. p. 101. sq. 
Teller (G. A.) Vocabulary of the New Testament in German, under 
the word Geist. 


* [Let the student turn to the texts classed under No. 5, and he will probably 
think that the list of passages where avtvgee is redundant might have been much 
enlarged.] 


+ [Schleusner has entirely omitted the important texts Luke xi. 13. John xx. 
22. which he would probably refer to the third class of significations—the latter 
half of Rom. viii. 26. is no where explained; though under utiztrToyyavw he gives 
=vevee the same meaning as in the former part of this verse-——He has also omit- 
ted even to mention the most difficult passages relating to the spiritual gifts in the 
Corinthian church, such as 1Cor. xii. 8,9, 11. xiv. 2, 14, 15,16. and though 
from other parts of his Lexicon we suppose he would have referred most of them 
to No. 16. we are by no means satisfied with th's singular omission, especially as 
this very subject of the spiritual gifts had for some time engaged the attention of 
the most learned theologians in Germany. Other textsemitted are John xx. 22. 
Acts vii. 55. Rom. v. §. viii. 4, £2. xi. 8. 2 Cor. vii. a. xii. 18. Ephes, i. 2, 1& 
Philem. 25. 4 Pet. iii, 4. x John iii. a4. and Apoc. svi. 13, B4-] 
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Lange Symbolz to promote the right use of Teller’s Vocabulary vol. 
il. Pp. 41. Sqe 

Georgi in Diss. Theol. on the various use of the word avevgee in the 
New Testament. Tubingen 1776. 

Griesbach in his two Commentationes de Vera Notione Vocabulj 
wvtvyue i Cap. vill. Ep. ad Rom. published at Jena in 4to.—with 
which may be compared 

Durrii Comment. de varia Notione vocis my Gotting. 1776. and the 
Commentatio Theologica published by me in 1791 at Gottingen 
de Vocabuli aveyee in Libris N. Test. Vario Usu. 4to. 














INDEX orf TEXTS REFERRED TO THE NUMBERS UNDER WHICH 
EACH IS EXPLAINED, 


Matthew. Chap. Ver. No. | Chap. Ver. No.| Chap. Ver. No. 
Chap. Ver. No. oT ae Vil. 21, xi. 33. - 
‘ ' ie 9 ad 23 

1. 18. 1] — 8.13. . 9 vill. 2. xl. 21. 
——— 20. Vl. Ss Gunes 29. 8, “ Xlv. 17. 
iii. 11. - 19] vii. 25. | —55.- 2) — 26. 
== 16, 1] vili. 12. ix. 39. 9 xv. 26. 
iv. Il. 16 ix. 17. — 42. xvi. 13 





10 


m DB 5 = 20, = 55, © xix. 30. - 2 
vill. 16, am 35. x. 20. - Xxx. 22. ¢ O 


a 4. xii. 36. = 31, <2 
a» 30. xili. 11. xi. 13. - Acts. 
xii. 18. xiv. 38. om 94. . 2 wo 19 
=—— 28, — 26 

— 31. xii. 10. - 12 
— 32, Luke. | — 12, - 13 
— 43, i. 15, ( 2 oki 6S 
— 45. — 17. 13 Xxill. 46. - 5 


Xxil. 43. - 16 — 35. - 11 | -xxlv. aa: 4 














xxvl. 41. - 5 —41. - 16 — 39. 
XxvVli. 50. - 2 — 47, 3 
XXvVili. 19. - 10 — 67. - 16 John. 
— 80. 5 Th; 423s 11 
Mark. ii. 25. — 33. - 19 
i. 8. - 19 — 26. 16 i | 8: 17 
10. - 11 — 27. 6. 
12. - 16 — 40. 5 6. = 22 
93.- 9] iii. 16. - 19 8.-3,17 
at 9 — 22, 11 34. - 13 
27. Sen: Bs 12 iv. 23. ¢ 5 
m. 8 - 3S — — i6 — 24. - 7,5 
lili, Jl. - 9 — 14. 12 vi. 63. 111.21 
29. «= 12 16 vil. 39. - 14 
30. - 8 9 _ 19 
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Chap. Ver. No. 
vill. 15, 
ngs § - 
vill. 29,39. - 16 
ix. 17. = 14 
am 3}. - 17 
x. 19, - 16 
— 38, - 12 
44, 45, 
rad 
xi. 12. - 16 
xi. 15,16. - 14 
— 24, - 13 
= 28, 
ait 8,404 ~ 
— 9,- 14 
wm 52. - 17 
xv. 8. - 14 
— 28. 10 
xvi. 6,7. - 16 
— 16.- 8 
— 18.- 9 
Xvil. 16. - 23 


— << - 2] 


XVlil. 5. at 5,23 
— 25.+ 5 
xix. 2. 
pin at 14 
— 12,13. 
=isie§ 3 
— 21. 
XXe he . 
—_— a3. = 16 
—— 28. a 22 


xxl. 4,11. = 16 
Xxli. 22. 5 
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Chap. Ver. No. 
— 5,6,9. - 20 
villi, 10. - 5 
— li. - O 
—11,13,14.-20 
— 15.+ 6 
— 16. - 5,6,20 
— 23. - 19 
— 26. - 20,0 
= 27, ¢ 5 
ix. 1. - 10 
xi. 8. - O 
xii. 11. - 5 
xiv. 17. - 17 
xv. 13. -+17,21 


— 16. 
— 80. a 17 











XXlii. 8, 9. e 16 
Xxvlll.25. - 10 
Romans. 

i. tee 107 
— 9, . 
ii. 29,4 f 
7. Ss. 89 
vii. 6. 
Vill, 1. 7 
ag 2. - 20 
mm 4, - O | 


1 Corinthians. 
a. &e 3 
—_ 10. aad 17 


Chap. Ver. No. 
XV. 45. = 7,10 
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Chap. Ver. No. 
vi. 17. nae 10 











w= 11.- 17,5 
— 12. - 17 
— 13. - 10 
— 14, - 17 
iii. 16. - 20 
iv. 21. 6 
v. 3,4. 5 
— 5.-+ 0 
vi. 11. - 21 
— 17,.-+ 6 
— 19, - 20 
— 21.- 5 
vii. 34. - 5 
— 40. - 13 
xii. 3. = 16 
== $,4, = 10} 
— 7.- 14 
= 8,9,- 0 
— 10, = 22 
— ll. = O 
— 13. -17,6 
xiv. 3.- O 
— 12, - 14 
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Xvi. 18. « — 18.- § 
2 Corinthians Philippians. 
i. 22. - 19 i. 19. = 23 
li, 13. = 5 =— 27, 
fii, 3.-21| i. id , 
— 6. i, Si. - § 
— 8 
ome 17, \7 Colossians. 
=_— 18. bo~ 8. 0-17 
iv. 13. - 6 li. 5.2 § 
v. 5.2¢ 19 
vi. 6. = 14 1 Thess: 
WA tce Of: b.Bdeo 92 
w= 13, © § iv. 8. - 17 
xl. 4. - 14 vy. 19. - 19 
xii. 18. - O mm 23. - 5§ 
xili. 14, - 14 
2 Thess: 
Galatians. ma: Ze 38 
lil, 2. - 19 — 8.-«. | 
-_— 3. © 17 — 13. - 2) 
7 . 19 
— 14, 1 Timothy. 
iv. 6.- 6 ili. 16. - 12 
— 29. - iii] iv. 1. - 10,22 
v. 5.- 18 — 12. - 20 
— 16, 
17, sf 20| 2 Timothy. 
22,25. i. 7. - 6 
vx ito 6 tuts Bee 19 
— 8. - 20 iv. 22. - 5 
— 18. + 5 
Titus. 
Ephesians. ses ; 
~ree il, 5. - 21 
aw 17, - 23 75 a 
ii. 2,18. - 0 Philemon. 
an 99.0 § — 25. - QO 
ili. 5. - 17 
=-— 16. - 21 Hebrews. 
iv.3,4. - 6 aite~« § 
— 23. - 23 i. 14. - 7 
— 30. - 21 ii. 4. + 14 
v. 9.- 18 iii. 7. - 10 
— 18. + 20] ivy. I2.- § 
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Ghap. Ver. 
vi. 4. = 
ix. 8. 
— 14, 
x. 15. 
w— 29, 
Xli- 23. 
— 9, 


No. 
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10 
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17 





James. 
li. 2 6 « @ 
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lv. 5. = 17 

















1 Peter. 
i. 2. > 
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Chap. Ver. . No. 
amt Gr Js ~ ' 


Chap. Ver. No., Chap. Ver. No. 
-_— 22. - 21 v. 6.- 12,17 
lili, 4. - O — §8.- 12 
— 18.-5,10 ‘ 
— 19,+ 4 — ‘ 
iv. 6,- § Jude. v. - 5 

19. - 20 ws. 28. « 

20. = 21 xii. 15. 
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eee 14. bad 17 





2 Peter. xiv. 13. 
1.21. - 16 Xvi. 13,14. 














Apccalypse. xvii, 3. 

1 John. 1 4.°¢ 8] xviii. 2. 
ili. 24. - O — 10. + 5 xix. 10. 
iv. l, np 99 il. ag 10 xxl, 10. 
— 3, 6. ‘— 17,29. xXx. 17. 
— 13. -17 lil, 1. 








ERRATA in the preceding translation. 


Those of the following errors to which Sc. is prefixed are copied from 
They are corrected in the index. 


Schleusner 


Sc. p. 301, line 13, for (ver.) ** 36,” read (ver.) 37. 
— — 15, for (ver.) “28,” read (ver.) 39. (Sc. has it 38) 


Sc. 302, 
307, 
Sc. 309, _ 


Sc. anaes 
315, 


5, from bottom, for (ver.) * 12,” read (ver.) 13. 
12, for ** Luke xii” read Luke xi. 
14 and 15 lines from bottom, for “ iii. 6, 22, 25,” read 
iii. 6, 13, 22. 

6 from bottom, for ** Rom. i. 25,” read Rom. i. 4. 

2 from bottom, for ** Mark xiii.” read Mark xii. 


N. B. Where the Roman numerals are used in the third column, the 


numbers refer to the general divisions of the article. 
The texts followed by a cipher in the third column are not noticed by 


aoa0 


Schleusner, as is mentioned page 323—note. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
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;In the last number of the Repository, some account was promised of the 
rare and valuable books, among those lately added to the Library of 
Harvard College. This account is now commenced. It wiil not how- 
ever be confined merely to the books lately added, but will be ex- 
tended to those of a similar kind, which were before in the library. 
Notices of the lives of the authors of the different works, where these 
may be interesting, and any other incidental information relating to 
them, which may be valuable or amusing to the general reader, will 
likewise be inserted. After entirely finishing the account of books 
lately added, notices in continuance may perhaps be given of remark- 
able books, which have been for some time in this library, and at least 
of any important additions, which may hereafter be made. This ac- 
count is now commenced by descriptions of the four principal 
Polyglots, the three first of which have lately been added. Books 
lately added will throughout be distinguished by an asterisk. ] 


AN ACCOUNT OF BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY OF 
| HARVARD COLLEGE, 


* The Complutensian Polyglot. 


Tits work is a very great literary curiosity. It is the first 
edition of the whole Bible ever printed. It has its name from 
the place where the work was executed, anciently called Com- 
plutum, now Alcala; a town of Spain, in New Castile. It was 
published by the direction and under the patronage of Cardinal 
Ximenes, the regent of Spain during the minority of Charles 
V,aman, who in high station not only as an ecclesiastic, but as 
a statesman and a soldier, has acquired as great and as deserv- 
ed reputation, with as little mixture of merited censure, as with 
very few exceptions, is ever possessed by any one so variously 
and so publicly employed. With regard to this work, he em- 
ployed various learned men to superintend and assist in its 
publication. He collected manuscripts, whenever it was in his 
power, giving four thousand ducats for seven of the Hebrew 
Bible; and defrayed the whole expense of the undertaking, 
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amounting to fifty thousand ducats.* It was begun in 1502, 
completed in 1517, and the Pope’s bull permitting the sale of 
copies was obiained in 1520. 

Inthe year in which the printing of the work was complet- 
ed, the Cardinal died. It is an interesting anecdote related of 
him by the writer of his life, as copied by Le Long. ‘“ I have 
* heard,’ says Gomez, “ that John Brocar, a printer of Alcala, 
“ the son of Arnold William Brocar, often related to his com- 
“ panions, that on the very day on which his father finished 
“ the printing of the work, he then a boy was sent in an elegant 
“ dress with the last volume of the Bible to Ximenes, who excecd- 
“ ingly rejoiced, and raising his eyes exclaimed—Christ, I thank 
“ thee, that thou hast brought that on which I have expended so 
*¢ much care to its desired accomplishment. Then turning to 
“his friends he said, though I have been engaged indeed in 
“ many arduous and difficult undertakings for the service of 
“* the state, there is nothing, my friends, for which you ought 
“ more to congratulate me, than on account of this edition of 
“the Bible, which alone, at a time when it is very necessary, 
** opens the sacred fountains of our religion, whence a much 
“ purer theology will be drawn, than from the streams that 
“‘ have flowed from them, [alluding to this as containing the 
“ scriptures in their origiaal languages, and to their having 
“ been usually consulted in a translation].” In his preface, or 
dedication to Leo X, he speaks in a similar manner. In giving 
his motives for printing the scriptures in their original langua- 
ges, he says, “ that there are in every language peculiar mean- 
‘ings of words, whose whole force can be expressed by no 
*¢ translation exact as it can be made; and that this is especially 
“ true of that, in which are contained the words of our Lord; 
“ that there are many and different hidden senses of words and 
** sentences of scripture, which can only be discovered in the 
“ original language; and that besides, the manuscripts of the 
** Latin translation differ from each other, and there being reason 
“to believe, that through the ignorance and carelessness of 
* transcribeis, their text does not remain uncorrupted, recourse 
** must be had to the originals of the scriptures. These there- 


* See his life by Gomez, as quoted by Le Long, 
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“ fore are printed by him, that every one, studious of sacred 


“ literature, may no longer be stopt at the streams, but may 


“ satisfy his thirst at the fountain itself, springing up to eternal 
“‘ life.” The editors likewise at the end of their preface to the 
New Testament, thus address their readers:——“* There now re- 
‘‘ mains no reason for not studying the scriptures. You cannot 
“ complain of faulty copies, of suspected translations, and of ina- 
“ bility to obtain the original text; nothing is required but your 
“‘ own inclination and industry, and if these are not wanting, 
“ you will without doubt after having once tasted the sweetness 
“of sacred literature, despise all other studies.” “ In this 
‘¢ manner,” observes Michaelis, *“* did the editors write, under 
“ the patronage of a zealous catholic cardinal, only a short time 
“ before the Reformation.” The court of Rome however had 
not the same desire to encourage the study of the scriptures as 
Cardinal Ximenes, and it was, as we have seen, three years after 
the printing of the Polyglot, before a bull could be obtained for 
its publication. In the preface of the editors however, there is 
a very singular passage respecting the Vulgate, not at first sight 
very consistent with what has been quoted. After mentioning 
that they have placed the Greek of the Septuagint on one side 
and the original Hebrew on the other, in the Old Testament, 
they say:—‘* Between these we have put the Latin translation 
“ of St. Jerom, as it were between the synagogue and the East- 
“ ern [Greek] church: placing Jesus, that is, the Roman or 
“ Latin church, betweep these two thieves. For this alone, 


“founded upon a firm rock, the others sometimes deviating. 


“ from the right understanding of scripture, has always remain- 
“ed immoveable in the truth.”* ‘This passage however is 
equivocally constructed. 

Before the publication of the Complutensian Polyglot, ap- 
peared the edition of Erasmus, the first of the New Testament. 
This was attacked by Lopez de Stunica, one of the editors of 


* Mediam autem inter has Latinam beati Hieronymi translationem, 
velut inter synagogam et orientalem ecclesiam, posuimus: tanquam duos 
hine et inde latrones medium autem Jesum, hoc est Romanam sive Latinam 
ecclesiam collocantes. Hzc enim sola supra firmam petram edificata (re- 
liquis a recta scripture intelligentia quandoque deviantibus) immobilis 
semper veritate permansit, 
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the Complutensian Polyglot, which attack produced a warm 
contest between him and Erasmus. “ It is mentioned,” says 
Butler in his Hore Biblicz, “ in one of the letters of Erasmus, 
“« [tom. 1x. 228. and see Hist. Lit. Reformationis, part i. 60,61.] 
“ that Stunica, having found Cardinal Ximenes reading Eras- 
“ mus’ edition of the New Testament, expressed his surprise, 
“ that his Eminence should vouchsafe even to cast a look up- 
“ on a work, so full, as he termed it, of faults and monstrous 
“ errors; that the Cardinal with preat gravity reproved Stunica 
“ for his insolence; and desired him, if he could, to produce a 
“ more valuable work, and in the mean time, not to defame the 
“ labors of others. The anecdote does honor to the cardinal’s 
“memory, as it shows his candor, and how free he was from 
“ that little jealousv of authors, which was one of the strange 
“ blemishes in the character of the great rival of his political 
« fame, the Cardinal minister of Lewis XIII.” 

The Polyglot strictly speaking is in five volumes; the four first 
contain the books of the Old Testament, with those of the apocry- 
pha, which are considered canonical by the church of Rome,* to- 
gether with the prayer of Manasseh, (which is put after the Chron- 
icles,) and the third book of Maccabees. On each page of the 
books of the Old Testament, there are three parallel columns; the 
first contains the Hebrew, the second the Vulgate, and the third 
the Septuagint, with an interlined version. Beside these, the 
Chaldee paraphrase (the Targum of Onkelos) is put at the bot- 
tom of the page in the Pentateuch,} with a Latin translation in 

* The books of the apocrypha received by the Romish church as canon- 

ical according to the decree of the Council of Trent, are as follow: Tobit, 
Judith, The Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, the first and second 
Books of Maccabees, Baruch and thie epistle of Jeremiah as connected 
with Jeremiah and the Lamentations, the addition to Esther, and the addi- 
tions to Daniel, viz. The song of the three Children, The story of Susannah, 


and that of the Idol Bel and the Dragon. The books of the Apocrypha 
rejected by it are the two of Esdras and the prayer of Manasseh. 


{ Some bibliographers speak as if the Chaldee paraphrase to the other 
books of the Old Testament was in this Polyglot, but this is not the 
case. According to the opinion of the editors, as given in their general 
preface, Chaldaica in exteris libris, preterquam in Pentateucho, corrupta 
est aliquibus in locis; ct fabulis merisque Thalmudistarum nugis conspersa: 
indigna prorsus, gue sacris codicibus inseratur. | 
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a parallel column. In the books of the apocrypha, the Greek 
with an interlined version is printed in one column, and the 
Vulgate in another. In the third book of Maccabees the 
Greek alone is printed with an interlined version, this book not 
being translated in the Vulgate. In the margin of the Old 
Testament are put Hebrew radicals, and in the Pentateuch, 
opposite the Chaldee version, Chaldee radicals. These are 
put in the Hebrew, when the root does not consist of the three 
or two first letters of the word in the text, or of these after a pre- 
fix is rejected, over which there is then a certain mark, with the 
rejection likewise of the letter vau, when it occurs; and in asim- 
ilar manner in the Chaldee. The fifth volume contains the New 
Testament in the Greek, and in the Latin of the Vulgate. In the 
margin there are references to similar passages in the Old Tes- 
tament to those in the opposite text. ‘To each word, or phrase 
which may be rendered into Latin bya single word, in the He- 
brew of the Old, and in the Greek of the New Testament, a small 
letter is prefixed, which is likewise prefixed to the word or words 
corresponding in the Latin vulgate. T'o the New Testament is 
annexed a Greek Lexicon of its words. Beside the five vol- 
umes, which contain the Polyglot, there is a sixth (not belong- 
ing to the set in the library of Harvard College) containing a 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. Copies of this volume were 
very early separated from the sets to which they belonged. 
Gomez, who wrote the life of Cardinal Ximenes about 1560, 
complains of its being so in his time. 

There has been much controversy, principally in Germany, 
between Goeze on the one side, and Semler on the other, re- 
specting the critical value of the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment in this Polyglot; it being attacked by the latter and de- 
fended by the former. The opinion of Semler however, that 
itis of little critical value, and formed principally on modern 
manuscripts, seems to have prevailed. ‘The manuscripts how- 
ever, on which it was formed, now being lost,* it retains some 


* As the story of the loss of these manuscripts, though somewhat fa- 
mous, may not be known to all our readers, we insert the following ac- 
count from Michaelis’ Introduction to the New Testament. While there 
was this dispute concerning the value of the manuscripts, from which the 
Complutensian text was formed, “ it was natural,” says Michaelis, “ for 
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authority. ‘ Mill, Bengel, and Wetstein,” says Michaelis, 
“ have collated this edition, as a manuscript, with great dili- 
“gence.” It is occasionally quoted by Griesbach, especially 
on the Apocalypse, in which Michaelis thinks its text particu. 
larly valuable. In the controversy between Archdeacon Tra- 
vis, and Professor Porson and Herbert Marsh, respecting the 
celebrated text John v. 7. it was made much and successful 
use of by the latter for the purpose of disproving the pretended 
correctness of Stephens’ third edition of the Greek Testament, 
in which it is employed as an authority. 

“ The Complutensian edition,” says Michaelis, “is extreme- 
*¢ ly scarce, because only six hundred impressions were taken off; 
“ it is wanting in many of the public libraries, and has not been 
“* many years even in that of Gottingen. This is the reason why 
“ so many different accounts have been given of it. It is too ex- 
*“‘ pensive for a private library; that which is now at Gottingen 
*¢ cost four hundred and eighty florins, and the late Miinchhausen 
“ gave an order to his commissioner as far as nine hundred: 
*‘ and the price of it will still increase, in proportion as its 
“ preat excellence, especially in the Septuagint, shall be better 
“known.” Four hundred and eighty florins of Germany is 


‘* every friend to criticism to wish that the manuscripts used in this edition, 
** which might be supposed to have been preserved at Alcala, should be col- 
*‘ lated anew; and in the third edition of this Introduction I expressed the 
** same wish in speaking of the Codex Rhodiensis. But the inconceivable 
** ignorance and stupidity of a librarian at Alcala, about the year 1749, has 
‘** rendered it impossible that these wishes should ever be gratified, Pro- 
‘** fessor Moldenhawer, who was in Spain in 1784, went to Alcala, for the 
“* very purpose of discovering those manuscripts: and being able to find 
“ none, suspected that they were designedly kept secret from him, though 
“* contrary to the generous treatment which he had at other times experi- 
** enced in that country. At last he discovered that a very illiterate librari- 
‘* an, about thirty-five years before, who wanted room for some new books, 
“ sold the ancient vellum manuscripts to one Toryo, who dealt in fire works, 
** as materials for making rockets. Oh, that I had it in my power to immor- 
‘¢ talize both librarian and rocket-maker! This prodigy of barbarism I would 
** not venture to relate, till professor Tychsen, who accompanied Molden- 
‘‘ hawer, had given me fresh assurances of its truth. I will not lay it to the 
‘‘ charge of the Spanish nation in general, in which there are men of real 
“‘ learning; but the author of this inexcusable act was the greatest barba- 
“* rian of the present century, and happy only in being unknown.” 
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about two hundred and forty dollars. Its original price was 
six gold ducats and a half, or something more according to the 
expense of transportation, as mentioned in the address to the 
reader opposite the title page. This Polyglot had become 
very rare in 1568, when the printing of the Antwerp Polyglot 
was commenced as we are informed in one of the prefaces to 
the latter.* There are according to Goeze about fifteen copies 
of this work in Germany. That in the library of Harvard Col- 
lege is in very good preservation. 


i 0 Gee 


* The Antwerp Polyglot. 


'T its work is as rare as the preceding, and remarkable for its 
great beauty and correctness of typography. It is in eight vol- 
umes, the five first containing the sacred and apocryphal books, 
the same as in the Complutensian, in different languages, with the 
addition of the two apocryphal bocks of Esdras in Latin only; and 
the three last an apparatus (as it is called) for their study. The 
Polyglot itself contains all that is in the Complutensian, revised 
and corrected; with the addition of a Chaldee paraphrase of the 
other books of the Old Testament, beside those of the Penta- 
teuch, and its Latin translation, and the old Syriac version of the 
books of the New Testament, likewise with its Latin transla- 
tion. In the Old Testament, the Hebrew andthe Vulgate are 
put in parallel columns on one page, and the Septuagint with 
its translation in like manner on the page opposite: the transla- 
tion of the Greek not being interlined as in the Complutensian. 
The Chaldee paraphrase is below; the original on one page, 
and its translation on the other. In the New Testament, 
the Greek and the Syriac with their translations are dis- 
posed in the same manner as the Hebrew and Greek of the 
Old Testament. Below, the Syriac is printed again in He- 
brew letters. ‘ The latter was done,” says Michaelis, * with 
“aview of rendering the New Testament intelligible to the 
“* Jews, and of converting them to the Christian religion, as we 
“are informed by Guido Fabricius de la Boderie, who wrote 


“for that purpose the Svriac text in Hebrew letters.”{ In 


* Propter miram eorum paucitatem et raritatem desiderabantur 
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this work, those books and passages are not found in the Syriac 
which make no part of the Old Syriac version. Among the 
passages omitted are the story of the adulteress in the gospel of 
St. John, and 1 John vy. 7.; the books omitted are the second 
epistle of Peter, the second and third of John, the epistle of 
Jude, and the Apocalypse. 

The printing of this work was commenced at Antwerp in 
1568, and finished in 1572. It was commenced and carried 
on under the patronage of Philip II of Spain, through the influ- 
ence, as we are told in one of the prefaces, of Cardinal Spino- 
za. Its printer was Christopher Plantin, at that time one of 
the most celebrated in Europe: sixty workmen were continu- 
ally employed during the time of its printing.* There is a 
story, that Philip only lent the money to defray the expense 
of its publication to Plantin, and afterwards distressed and re- 
duced him to poverty, by pressing him for the debt. But this 
story is probably incorrect. According to several notices of 
the life of Plantin, he acquired great wealth by his profession, of 
which he lived in the liberal enjoyment, and at his death left a 
very valuable library to his grandson, Balthasar Moret. He 
died in 1598. 

The principal editor of this Polyglot was Arias Montanus, 
who has the reputation of being one of the most learned theo- 
logians that Spain has ever produced. He was born of a noble 
but reduced family; his parents being unable to afford him the 
means of a learned education. He was however patronised by 
some gentlemen of Seville, and through their assistance, after hav- 
ing made some progress in his studies, was sent to pursue them 
at Alcala. He there acquired great learning in the ancient and 
oriental languages. He afterwards travelled in different coun- 
tries of Europe, and acquired a knowledge of various living 
languages. At his return he was invited by the bishop of Se- 
govia to accompany him to the Council of Trent, then in ses- 
sion. Here he became known and distinguished. He return- 
ed however to Spain, and retired to a pleasant spot in the 
mountains of Andalusia, to devote himself to his studies in 
solitude and leisure. He was however invited from his 
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retreat by Philip II, to superintend the printing of the Polyglot 
of which we speak. For this purpose he went to Antwerp. 
While engaged in this work, his enemies occasioned him some 
difficulty at Rome, by accusing him of too closely following the 
interpretations of the Jewish Rabbies. On this account he 
made a voyage to Rome, and terminated the business without 
difficulty. After the completion of the Polyglot he returned to 
Spain, and refused the offer of a bishopric, which was made 
him by Philip. He received a pension of two thousand ducats, 
and was made chaplain to the king. He died in the year 
1598. He was remarkably abstemious, never drinking wine, 
and rarely,eating meat. He is said to have been a man of 
piety, as well as of learning. His principal works are com- 
mentaries on the scriptures, and a number of dissertations, 
which fill the last volume of the Apparatus to this Polyglot, 
and which have been printed by themselves, under the title of 
Antiquitates Judaice. They are likewise printed in the Critici 
Sacri. 

The Antwerp Polyglot is, as has been mentioned, very 
rare. Only five hundred copies were printed, and of these a 
large number are said to have been lost at sea on their passage 
to Spain.* The original price of each copy, as we learn from 
the Scaligerana, was forty pistoles. ‘The copy in the library of 
Harvard College is a beautiful one in fine preservation. 


* The Paris Polyglot. 


Tars Polyglot contains the same books, and all that is in the 
preceding, with the addition of the Samaritan version of the 
Pentateuch, the Hebrew Samaritan text, (which consists of 
Hebrew words in Samaritan letters, and agrees very nearly 
in sense with the Samaritan version, so that the same Latin 
translation answers for both), the Syriac and Arabic versions 
of the books of the Old Testament and Apocrypha with some 
exceptions, the Syriac version of the remaining books of the 


* Malinckrot de ortu at progessu artis typographicz, quoted by Clem- 
ent, Bibliotheque Curieuse. 
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New Testament, beside those whose version was given in the 

‘Antwerp Polyglot, and an Arabic version of the New Testa- 
ment; all with their Latin translations. ‘This Polyglot, which 
is the most magnificently executed of any, and one of the most 
splendid works that ever issued from the press, is printed on 
emperial folio in ten volumes of unwieldy size. Its printing was 
begun in 1628, and finished in 1645. 

This work was published at the expense of a French gen- 
tleman, Guy Michael Le Jay, who ruined his fortune by the 
undertaking. Some time before its completion, Cardi- 
nal Richlieu made him an offer of one hundred thousand 
crowns, with the promise of providing for his family, on con- 
dition of the Polyglot’s passing under the name of Richlieu. 
This offer was refused and the Cardinal became his enemy; 
and as it is said, endeavoured to injure the reputation of the 
work. He employed, according to Le Long, Simeon de Muis, 
a man celebrated in his time, to write a tract against it, which 
is still preserved in the Museum Renaldinum, but was never 
published. The price which Le Jay originally put upon his 
Polyglot was two hundred crowns. The English booksellers 
offered to take six hundred copies at half price. ‘This offer 
not being accepted, and the plan for printing the London Po- 
lyglot being soon after undertaken, that of Le Jay found a 
very difficult sale. Many copies were at last sold for nothing 
more than the value of their paper; so that he received no re- 
muneration from this work for the expense laid out upon it and 
for the labor of seventeen years. He does not seem however 
to have experienced the sufferings of poverty. Having lost 
his wife, he became an ecclesiastic, was made Dean of Vezelai, 
and received from Louis XIV a brevet of counsellor of state. 
He died in 1675. 

Copies of this Polyglot have now become rare. The copy 
in the library of Harvard College is in fine preservation. 
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The London Polyglot with Castell’s Lexicon. 


Tue most complete of all the Polyglots is, as is well known, 
that of Walton, or the London Polyglot. It contains the same 
books as are contained in the common editions of the Bible, with 
the Apocrypha; that is, all those which are in the Polyglots be- 
fore mentioned, except the third book of Maccabees. It contains, 
with the exception just mentioned, all in the preceding Polyglots, 
together with an /Ethiopic version of the book of Psalms; (so 
nearly akin to the Septuagint, that the same Latin translation 
serves for both, with only a few exceptions, which are noted in 
the margin;) a twofold Hebrew text of the bopk of Tobit, one 
from P. Fagius, and another from Seb. Munster; the Syriac 
and Arabic versions of some books; the Greek of the first A- 
pocryphal book of Esdras; three Targums of the Pentateuch, 
published in the fourth volume at the end of the Apocrypha, 
two jn Chaldee, and one in Persic; the Persic version of the 
gospels; and the A‘thiepic of the New Testament: all the above 
with their Latin translations. The sixth volume is made up 
of various readings and critical remarks on all the preceding 
versions. The Polyglot is enriched with prefaces, prolegomena, 
treatises on weights and measures, geographical charts, and 
chronological tables. 

The editor of this Polyglot was Dr. Brian Walton. Having 
lost his benefices at the time of the revolution, he retired to 
Oxford, and devoted himself to this work. In this he was 
patronized by the Protector and his council. He received from 
them permission to import paper free of duty, and probably a 
grant of one thousand pounds in addition.* _ It is said to have 
been the first work ever printed by subscription in England. 
In 1652 Walton issued his proposals, having already received 
four thousand pounds by private subscription. The price of 
the work was fixed at ten pounds; one fifth of which was to be 
paid immediately, and the remainder at intervals of six months. 
For fifty pounds six copies were to be received. Those who, 
by any considerable gift or otherwise, should further the work, 
besides copies to be given them, were to be publicly acknowl- 


* See [Clarke’s] Bibliographical Dictionary, vol. ii, p. 8. 
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edged as its patrons and promoters. The work was not to be 
begun till enough was paid to finish the first volume, the Pen- 
tateuch, whose expense was computed at fifteen hundred 
pounds; nor the other volumes till a proportional sum for each 
should be brought in, viz. twelve hundred pounds.* In 1653 
the printing was begun, and finished in 1657. A general pre- 
face was then prefixed, in which Walton expresses his gratitude 
to Cromwell and his council for the favor of importing paper 
free of duty. In 1660 the king was restored; and Walton 
priuted a new edition of the two last leaves of his preface, in 
We eae which the respectful mention of Cromwell and his council is 
ie Mp ie struck out, there being a mere indefinite reference in a paren- 
Hae thesis to some by whose favor he had been relieved from the 

duty abovementioned; and some additions are made of com- 
plaints and invectives against the republicans. The copies of 
the Polyglot, which contain this latter preface, are called Joyal 
copies; those which contain the former republican. The latter 
are very scarce, most subscribers having probably retained their 
copies unbound till the time of the restoration, and then choos- 
ing to have the loyal preface bound up withthem. The detec- 
tion of the differences between these last leaves of the two pre- 
faces has excited considerable interest, as one of the minor ob- 
jects of literary curiosity. In some, though a very few copies, 
there is likewise found a dedication to Charles II. For these 
alterations, for his former loyalty, and his literary labors too 
conspicuous to be unnoticed, Walton at the restoration receiv- 
ed his reward, being first made chaplain to the king, and very 
soon afterwards bishop of Chester. This reward however he 
enjoyed but a very short time. He was consecrated bishop 
in December 1660, and died November 1661. 

Of this Polyglot, there have long been three copies in the 
library of Harvard College, two of which are particularly curi- 
ous and valuable; one of them as being one of the republican 
copies before mentioned; and another from several circumstan- 
ces. This latter is one, for which, among many other books, 
the library is indebted to the liberality. of the younger Thomas 
Hollis, a man, who will always be remembered at Harvard 

® See Clarke’s Bibliographal Dictionary, where the original proposals 
are reprinted. 
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College with respect and gratitude. It is a very splendid copy 
on large paper, in which size there is a tradition according to the 
bibliographers that only twelve were struck off. With an im- 
perfect copy of Castell’s Lexicon, (hereafter to be mentioned,) 
it is bound in thirteen volumes folio. It contains the dedication 
to Charles II, which is extant in so few copies, that its exist- 
ence in any has been confidently denied.* This copy has like- 
wise additional value and curiosity, from its having been for- 
merly in the library of the earl of Clarendon, being a present to 
him from Walton himself, as appears from the following notice, 
written by Hollis on one of the blank leaves; ‘“* Thomas Hollis, 
“ an Englishman, a lover of liberty civil and religious, is de- 
“ sirous to present this set of books, a gift originally of the au- 
“ thor of it to Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, chancellor of 
“ Kngland, to the public library of Harvard College at Cam- 
“ bridge, in New England.” Dated “ Pall Mall, August 12, 
“1764.” 

The other copy of the work is at present deposited in the 
reading-room of the theological students, which was mentioned 
in the last number of the Repository. 

This Polyglot should always be accompanied by the Hep- 
taglot Lexicon of Castell, in which the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syr- 
iac, Samaritan, AZthiopic, and Arabic languages are explained 
in connexion, and the Persic by itself. This Lexicon was 
published in 1669 in two volumes folio. Its original price was 
forty shillings per volume in sheets.¢ It was a work of im- 
mense labor. _In its compilation Castell was assisted by dif- 
ferent learned men, but particularly by Dr. Lightfoot. He 
was employed in this Lexicon and in assisting Walton in editing 
his Polyglot for more than seventeen years; during which years 
he says of himself in his Dedication to Charles II, “ I thought 
“ that day an holiday and a day of idleness, in which I did not 
“ spend sixteen or eighteen hours in laboring upon the Polyglot 


* The controversy we see by the last British publications has just been 
settled in England, by the republishing of this dedication by itself, taken, 
it is said, from a copy of the Polyglot lately imported. 


t Bibliographical Dictionary. This work and Casteli’s Dedication 
and Preface are the principle authorities in the following account. 
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or Lexicon.* During a part of this time he likewise maintain- 
ed in his own house at his own cost seven Englishmen and 
seven foreigners as his assistants, who all died before the com- 
pletion of the work. He expended twelve thousand pounds of 
his own property, and was obliged to borrow eighteen hundred, 
which being unable to repay, he was reduced to temporary dis- 
tress. He lost many of his papers, much of his furniture and 
library, and three hundred copies of his Lexicon in the great 
fire at London.* He says in his dedicatory epistle just quot- 
ed, that his body was broken by infirmity, and what more than 
all distressed him, his eyesight was almost destroyed by ceon- 
tinual watchings. In his preface he says, “ being now for 
“ some time advanced in years, my patrimony gone, the pow- 
“ers of my mind exhausted, my eyes dim, having had my 
“ limbs at different times broken and dislocated, I am left alone, 
“ without any amanuensis or corrector of the press, so that I 
*‘ hope I shall be pardoned by candid readers for any errors, if 
“ any should be found.” Being unable to repay the money, 
which he had borrowed, he was constrained during the pro- 
gress of his work, to make application to Charles II, and to en- 
treat him, “ that a prison might not be the recompense of so 
“* much labor and expense.” But it was hardly to be expect- 
ed that the merits of Castell should be properly estimated by 


* Annus jam agitur decimus septimus, ex quo relicto rure paterno im- 
manibus hisce atque tremendis ausis (talia fuerunt certe), non sine M. T. 
consensu quum primum specimen hujus operis sub ejus initium ad oculos 
fuit positum; necnon literis insuper quam plurimis a viris magni nominis, 
qua in ecclesia qua in republica domi forisque ad me missis (quarum mag- 
Na pars uti etiam bibliothecz, cum multa supellectile et tricenis Lexici Hep- 
taglotti exemplaribus in flammis periit Londinensibus), me submisi invitus 
admodum, animoque (quod testabitur 6 xoegdsoryvasns ) multum horrescente, 
quodq; satis superque noverunt illi omnes summi viri, qui me promissis 
tum auxilii tum remunerationis ad isthec non pellexerunt tantum, sed vi 
quadam urgenter impulerunt. Mihi vero in Molendino hoc per tot anno- 
rum lustra indtsinenter occupato, dies ille tanquam festus et otiosus visus 
est, in quo tam Bibliis Polyglottis, quam Lexicis hisce provehendis sexde- 
cim aut octodecim horas dietim non insudavi. Mitto privata que corpori 
in curriculo hujus operis contigeruat mala, mémbrorum confractiones, lux- 
ationes, contusiones, quodque pre omnibus hisce gravissime dolet, oculo- 
rum lumen, perpetuis atque indefessis yigiliis tantum non ademptum. Epist: 
Ded. ad Carolum II. 
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by the “ loose and ribald court” of Charles II, His applica- 
tion produced a letter from the king to the principal clergy and 
nobility, recommending the work, and soliciting assistance for 
the author. This was followed some time after by one from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, addressed to all the clergy. 
There were letters of a similar kind likewise signed by twenty 
nine English and Irish prelates. All that was obtained how- 
ever by these letters was about seven hundred pounds; and 
of this, four hundred were collected by the bishop of Salisbury 
alone in fourteen days. ‘The circular letter of Charles seems 
to have been the principal act of patronage which Castell re- 
ceived from the king, except the being made his chaplain. He 
held two small livings, and was made Professor of Arabic at 
Cambridge, and Prebendary of Canterbury. He died in 1685, 
aged seventy nine. Notwithstanding his misfortunes, and the 
neglect of his merits, it would’ not be wise to consider as un- 
happy the life of a man, who for seventeen years found an 
occupation in which he was so strongly interested, who knew 
that his labors were useful, and that his name would be re- 
membered with honor. 

Of the Lexicon of Castell, there are two copies in the libra- 
ry of Harvard College, besides the imperfect one before men- 
tioned, which is on large paper, and which, if complete, would 
make the fourth copy on large paper, which is known to be in 
existence. 


POETRY. 


a 


[The friend and correspondent, from whom were received the two follow. 
ing pieces, and from whom we hope to receive future favors of the 
same kind, will pardon the very trifling alterations made by the Editor.] 


“* Lenior et melior fie, accedente senecta?” 


Now youth and its thoughtlessness hasten away; 
Its careless enjoyments no longer will stay: 

Its feelings were ardent, and hopes undefined, 
Elastic its thoughts, its affections were kind, 
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Poetry. 


But now, by their influence moulding the soul, 

No more they retain their delightful control, 

No more hovering round me those visions appear, 
That pictured the future unsullied and clear— 
Made glory unsought in my path-way abound, 

And every exertion successfully crowned, 

While true was each smile, each profession sincere, 
And nought like applause to my bosom was dear. 
Nor thought I, that age which so promising seemed 
Would ever the season of sorrow be deemed; 

For yet was untasted affliction and care, 

The past was forgotten, the future was fair. 

But gone are the feelings of youthful delight, 
Departed the visions deceitful and bright. 

Yet passing, they o’er me their influence shed, 

And fruit now remains though its promise is dead. 
Thus vanish the blossoms that Spring may display, 
The hope of the season, the joy of a day. 

But though disappointment has sobered my view, 
And sometimes a wearisome path I pursue, 

When worn with disease, or with studious pain, 
The sighs of depression I cannot restrain— 

I would not exchange for the joys that are past,, 
The pleasures mature that forever will last; 

The vigor of mind, the engagement of soul, 

Of feeling and thought the increasing control, 

And, my friend, thy regard, that confiding and kind, 
Has enlivened my prospects, my feelings refined, 
And has scattered the clouds that once darkened my day, 


By the cheering attentions affection can pay. 
A. 


TO MY FRIEND, * * * * * *, 


Dave the frown from thy brow, from thine eye chase the tear, 
And again let thy smile mildly beaming appear; 

For the sighs of despondence thy bosom that heave 

Only add to the sorrows they seek to relieve. 

O! wouldst thou that life should appear as to youth, 

When the vision of hope seemed the promise of truth, 

When each feeling exulting was quick with delight, 

And each thought of the future unclouded and bright— 

O! wouldst thou to thee such expectance were given, 


Enjoy it, ’tis thine, "tis the prospect of heaven! 
A, 
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O NE’ER upon my grave be shed 
The bitter tears of sinking age, 

That mourns its cherished comforts dead, 
With grief no human hopes assuage. 


When through the still and gazing street, 
My funeral winds its sad array, 

Ne’er may a father’s faltering feet 
Lead with slow steps the churchyard way. 


>Tis a dread sight—the sunken eye, 
The look of calm and fixed despair, 

And the pale lips that breathe no sigh, 
But quiver with th’ unuttered prayer. 


Ne’er may a mother hide her tears, 
As the mute circle spreads around, 

Or turning from my grave, she hears 
The clod fall fast with heavy sound. 


Ne’er may she know the sinking heart, 
The dreary loneliness of grief, 
When all is o’er, when all depart, 
And cease to yield their sad relief. 


Nor entering in my vacant room, 
Feel in its chill and heavy air, 

As if the dampness of the tomb, 
And spirits of the dead were there. 


O welcome, though with care and pain, 
The power to glad a parent’s heart; 
To bid a parent’s joys remain, 


And life’s approaching ills depart. 


TO * * * * ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


O sTay thy tears; for they are blest, 
Whose days are passed, whose toil is done; 
Here midnight care disturbs our rest, 
Here sorrow dims the noon-day sun. 


For laboring virtue’s anxious toil, 
For patient sorrow’s stifled sigh, 

For faith that marks the conqueror’s spoil, 
Heaven grants the recompense, to dies 
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How blest are they, whose transient years 
Pass like an evening meteor’s flight; 

Not dark with guilt, nor dim with tears; 
Whose course is short, unclouded, bright. 


O cheerless were our lengthened way, 

But heaven’s own light dispels the gloom; 
Streams downward from eternal day, 

And casts a glory round the tomb. 


Then stay thy tears; the blest above 

Have hailed a spirit’s heavenly birth; 
Sung a new song of joy and love, 

And why should anguish reign on earth? 
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1. Bible News of the Father, Son,and Holy Spirit. Ina series 
of letters, in four parts. 1. On the unity of God. 2. On 
the real divinity and glory of Christ. 3. On the character 
of the Holy Spirit. +4. An examination of difficult passages 
of Scripture. The whole addressed to a worthy minister of 
the gospel. By Noah Worcester, A. M. pastor of the church 
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in Thornton. Concord, Hough. 1810. pp. 177. Re 3 
- 2 Our Saviour’s Divinity in primitive purity—a sermon on the a ee 
f Divine Sonship of Christ as the fundamental article of the nH a 
4 Christian Faith. By Thomas Worcester, A. M. pastor of ‘ ie 
: a church in Salisbury. Concord, Hough. July 1810. pp. 4 i 
36. id 
_ 8 An Impartial Review of Testimonies in favor of the Divin- +e 
‘ ity of the Son of God,as given by the most eminent Christian a 
: bishops and martyrs of the three first centuries, and by the ee : 
‘ Council of Nice, A.D. 325. Also the origin of the doc- @ 
; trine of three persons in one God, extracted from Dr. Mo- er 
sheim’s“ Ecclesiastical History,” and confirmed by Dr. Mil- ah 
ner’s “ History of the Church of Christ,” in letters addres- | eG ¢= 
sed to a worthy minister of the gospel. By Noah Worcester, of tm 
A. M. Concord, Hough. August 1810. pp. 50. Re is 
4. Appeal to the Testimony of Christ, with respect to what tei 
dishonors him. A discourse on the testimony by which the ae, 
Son of God honored his Father, and fer which he endured B:. tf 
the cross. By Thomas Worcester, A.M. Boston, Mallory a: 
‘& Co. 1810. pp. 28. i 
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5. Call for Scripture evidence that Christ is the “‘ self-existent 
“ eternal God.” A letter to Rev. Samuel Spring, D. D. By 
Thomas Worcester, A. M. Boston, for the Author, 1811. 


pp- 14. 

6. The Record, which God has given of his Sh. A concise 
view of the glory of Christ, wholly in numerous, interwoven 
quotations from the Bible. By Thomas Worcester. Con- 
cord, Hough. 1811. pp. 24. 


Tue question of the metaphysical nature of our Saviour is, we 
conceive, a matter of fact, not of speculation; and if decided at 
all, is to be decided from the evidence, which the scriptures fur- 
nish. As far as his nature differs from that of the beings of 
our own race, we can know it only by revelation, since to exter- 
nal appearance “ he was found in fashion as a man.” Reason 
therefore, we mean reason proceeding on abstract principles, 
can determine nothing affirmatively on this question, except in 
so far as enlightened reason is always necessary to aid us in 
the interpretation of the sacred writings. Since then this ques- 
tion must lie within so narrow a compass, it may appear to 
impeach very heavily the perspicuity of the records of our faith, 
that after eighteen hundred years have passed away, the Chris- 
tian world, with these records always before them, are still 
found debating this point with undiminished eagerness; and 
that even at this late period a writer should come forward and 
announce that he has “ news” to communicate, obtained ex- 
clusively from that source, from which all our knowledge on 
this subject is to proceed. But in this as well as in all cases, 
we must guard against making Christianity responsible for the 
errors of its professors. The principle which we have stated, 
obvious and natural as it is, has been very greatly disregarded 
in the whole controversy on the doctrine of the Trinity. It is 
not pretended that this doctrine is formally laid down in any 
genuine piece of scripture; that is to say, that we are ever ex- 
pressly called to believe in any, much less a triple division of 
the divine nature. It is a theory, which originally was produc- 
ed by considerations, other than those, which the scriptures 
present; and seems now to be retained chiefly from the neces- 
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sities of the makers of theological systems, who do not at- 
tempt to defend it, as a matter of factaand direct revelation, but 
as indispensable to reconcile their views of certain passages of 
scripture with each other, and with their own metaphysical 
systems. If it could be detached from its connexion with the 
orthodox theories of infinite satisfaction, original corruption, 
&c. and were suffered to rest alone on the basis of the scripture 
evidence which supports it, we believe it is not too much to 
say, that it would hardly retaina single advocate, to whose au+ 
thority any one would think of appealing on a question of 
scripture criticism. 

The origin of the doctrine of the Trinity in the Christian 
church is easily accounted for, and has been often stated. In 
the?period immediately succeeding the ascension of our Saviour, 
the subject does not appear to have been agitated at all, and no 
traces of the doctrine, as it is now received, are to be found in 
any writings of the apostolic age, which are not known to be 
spurious. But as the gospel extended itself, its advocates 
found themselves incommoded in their controversies with their 
unbelieving opposers, by the reproach, which was constantly 
cast upon them, that they were the followers of a crucified 
chief. The doctrine of Christ crucified was indeed always “ a 
“ stumbling block to the Jews, and foolishness to the Greeks,” 
and therefore it was, that even in the time of the apostle Paul, 
he found it necessary so frequently to remind his converts that 
it was a ground of glory, not of shame. To get rid of “ the re- 
* proach of the cross,” the first attempt was that of the Doce- 
tz, who denied that Christ suffered in a real body; and to this 
heresy the apostle is supposed by some to allude, when he 
speaks of those, who denied that Christ had come in the flesh. 
Afterwards, as the converts from the pagan philosophy multipli- 
ed, they would naturally wish to bring over their friends to the 
same faith; and in order to make the transition as easy as pos- 
sible, their representations of the gospel were studiously accom- 
modated to their former philosophical theories. Hence, as in the 
speculations of Plato concerning the Deity, the term Acfes (Logos) 
is sometimes found, and as it is thought also to be used in an un- 
usual sense by the evangelist John as applied to our Saviour; the 
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followers of that philosopher, who appear however to have chang- 
ed the ideas of their master,* found an occasion to suggest an 
analogy between Platonism and the gospel. The doctrine of the 
Trinity indeed was not completed in the form in which it is now 
received till far into the fourth century; But when we consid. 
er how much the genius of the age inclined to mysticism—that 
so portentious an absurdity as transubstantiation could be form- 
ed out of the simplest and most interesting of all rites—that 
the desire of reconciling the pagan prejudices to Christianity 
was carried so far as that some of the grossest idolatries of 
Rome were engrafted on the gospel system under new names, 
we shall wonder more at the respectable opposition with which 
the doctrine of the Trinity met, than that it was at last so firm- 
ly established. 

That this doctrine, if it in truth have so little scripture ev- 
idence, should not have been rejected by the early Reformers of 
our religion, may excite some surprise. But indeed it would be 
unreasonable to expect that they, who did so’ much, should have 
been able to effect every thing. A man just emerging from 
a dungeon into the splendor of meridian day, must be supposed 
to have some disadvantages in the way of accurate observa- 
tion. It would be too much to demand of men, who, howev- 
er excellent, were certainly uninspired, that they should at once 
be able to throw off all the prejudices in which they had been 
educated, arrive at a perfect knowledge of scripture language, 
and settle at a single effort all the laws of scripture criticism. 
On the grand practical truths of the gospel we readily grant that 
they would not be likely to err; for thus we believe of every 
sincere and pious man, who looks into the scriptures with any 
thing of care and of seriousness. But with regard to the theo- 
ry of theology, or in other words, to a systematic arrangement 
of the doctrines of the gospel, we must think they had many 
important disadvantages. To omit every other we may ob- 
serve that they seem to have wholly neglected the great canon 


* That there is nothing really similar to the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the writings of Plato himself, or even in those of the earliest of the later 
Platonists, is proved in the Theological Repository, vol, iv. p. 77—97, and 
381—420 
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of scripture interpretation;—that opinions should not be formed 
on any doctrine till after a cautious and regular induction from 
all the applicable passages of the sacred writings. The doc- 
trines of the gospel, as every one knows, are not digested into 
formal propositions, nor even discussed and illustrated under 
distinct heads. The books of the New Testament are histor- 
ical and epistolary. © Many subjects are therefore touched on 
only partially and incidentally, and it is consequently necessary 
that various detached passages should be brought together and 
combined from all the books through which they are scattered, 
in order to observe in what respects they limit and qualify each 
other, and to have before us at one view all the materials for 
forming an accurate decision on the particular doctrines of the 
gospel, and a ground work for a just and comprehensive classi- 
fication of the whole. This canon it is the sacred duty of every 
student of theology to observe at all times; but at the period of 
the Reformation it was wholly indispensable. It is evident 
that every doctrine, received through the church of Rome, had 
become justly doubtful and suspicious. There might be a gen- 


eral probability that some of the genuine principles of Christiani- . 


ty would be retained; but there was a particular presumption 
against each individual article. The gold appeared under the 
same false stamp of authority with the baser metal, and noth- 
ing ought to have restored confidence in its purity, but the ap- 
plication of the great and only test. There existed the same ne- 
cessity in the science of theology, when received from the 
hands of the schoolmen, that that should be done, which it is 
the glory of Bacon and his followers to have accomplished in 
the other sciences, i. e. that all received theories should be 
abandoned; all scholastic and purely metaphysical speculations 
be rejected; every inquiry instituted anew; and no general con- 
clusions drawn, not warranted by a slow and cautious and copi- 
ous induction from the statements of scripture itself, and refer- 
rible to them alone, as their primary elements. But unhappily 
it was the genius of the age to theorize antecedently to exam- 
ination and observation. The great obstacle to all knowledge 
in the time of Bacon, what he calls scientiarum ad artes et 
methodos prematura reductio, was felt also in the science of 
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theology. There was an eagerness to make systems and creeds 
on every subject. It was long before men would bring them- 
selves to believe that on some subjects, where our views and our 
knowledge are necessarily limited and incomplete, it may be 
the truest as well as least presumptuous philosophy, nat to have 
any opinions at all. 

As then the genius of the age in which the Reformers liv- 
ed, led them to make, what we may safely conclude is not in- 
dispensable should be made, since it was certainly not done by 
our Saviour and his apostles, namely, an immediate, systematic 
arrangement of the science of theology, we might expect that 
they would fall into some errors. That the doctrine of a tripie 
division of the divine nature is found in the systems which they 
formed, is consequently a very slender proof that it must ne- 
cessarily be found in the scriptures. As soon therefore as an 
increasing spirit of inquiry was diffused, and the shackles on 
the human mind removed, it was felt that it would be as wrong 
for us to acquiesce impiicitly in the theories of the Reformers, 
as it would have been for them to have acquiesced in the opin- 
ions of the church of Rome. The grounds of the doctrine of 
the Trinity were accordingly examined with particular attention; 
and it has been its fate to be more doubted, the more it has 
been examined. From its connexion with church creeds and 
establishments, it has not been safe, till within the last half cen- 
tury, even in protestant countries, to inquire into this subject 
with freedom. Since that period the evidence has assumed 
quite a new aspect; and it may now well be doubted whether 
the believers of this doctrine have not lost the great test of or- 
thodoxy,—numbers. Among those who pretend to fix any ideas 
to their words, nothing but confusion and uncertainty prevail; 
and it will hardly be denied that more now agree in the gene- 
ral fact of denying that the Trinity is a doctrine of scripture, 
than unite in any one of the various theories which affirm it. 
The truth is, that increasing light has poured in on this subject 
at every step of the investigation. It was long supposed that 
the testimony of early ecclesiastical antiquity was in favor of 
this doctrine. But now Mr. Worcester, with all the disadvan- 
tages ofa want of access to the principal authorities on the sub- 
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ject, is yet able to show even from the citations of Milner and 
Mosheim themselves, both friends, and one the professed ad- 
vocate of this doctrine, that the theory of the Trinity was not 
finally settled till far into the fourth century.* The most im- 
portant illustrations however, which the subject has received, 
have been from the correction of the sacred text, and the nore 
accurate study of its peculiar language. It has been found that 
of the very few passages, which appear to lend any direct evi- 
dence to the doctrine of the self-existent and eternal deity of 
Christ, several of the most important have been interpolated. 
This does something more than deprive its advocates of several 
of their strongest proof passages. It proves, that from the ear- 
liest times the want of scripture authority for it has been so 
much felt, that the evidence which could not be found has 
been attempted to be made.t Of the passages which remain, 


* Impartial Review of testimonies, &c. 


¢ How much this absence of scripture evidence is felt, is evinced by 
the eagerness with which Mr. Sharp’s rule with regard to the Greek arti- 
cle was embraced, which appeared to drag a few more texts into the ser- 
vice of the advocates of the Trinity. A work by Dr. Middleton, of great 
and imposing learning, has appeared within a few years, in which the gene 
eral theory of the article is examined at great length. He appears to think 
that his investigations have strengthened the rule; but, as it has heen 
clearly shown by a most acute and able critic, they do in fact completely 
overthrow it. Mr. Sharp’s rule can have no cogency, unless it be shown 
to be absolutely énvzo/ab/e within the limits which he has prescribed to it. 
Dr. Middleton has shown, that within all these limits, there are many cas- 
es where the rule does not apply; and admits that it must be set aside, 
when there is an absolute incompatability between what, under this rule, 
would appear to be attributed to the same subject. Such an incompati- 
bility we contend exists between es, when taken literally and understood 
to be significant of nature and essence, and the other attributives in 
Ephes.v 5. Tit. ii. 13. 2 Pet.i. 1, &c. when applied to our Saviour. On 
principles of mere reason, we suppose every one would allow that there can 
be no greater incompatibility than between the divine and the human nae 
ture, or four distinct persons and two different natures existing in one and the 
same being. Dr. Middleton has also shaken Mr. Sharp’s rule in another im- 
portant particular. By one of Mr. Sharp’s own limitations he has made his 
rule inapplicable to proper names. Now Dr. Middleton admits that “ dur- 
ing the life of our Saviour, Xgeeres had become a proper name;” that 
** xves so far partakes of the nature of proper names, that it sometimes 
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it may be safely affirmed, that after the application of the most 
obvious laws of interpretation to them, they are incomparably 
less numerous and less cogent than those which may be brought 
to support the doctrine of transubstantiation. What a basis to 
build a doctrine upon, which seems so vitally to affect the great 
truth of the unity of God! 

The discussion of this controversy in our own country has 
hitherto been chiefly confined to private circles. Mr. Sher- 
man a few years since gave to the world a book of much acute- 
ness and some research, though prepared with too much haste 
to have all the accuracy which the subject demands. The 
work which we are now to examine has, we think, claims to be 
considered the most valuable which has yet been produced 
among us. Its value does not however arise from the absolute 
amount of the argument which is added, so much as from the 
circumstances under which it appears. It is the result of a re- 
tired clergyman’s speculations, educated in “ the straitest sect ” 
of orthodoxy, with all his prejudices and all his temporal in- 
terests urging him to acquiesce in the opinions he had been 
taught; with no knowledge of the great names which have ap- 
peared against his former opinions, and no aid in his research- 
es but the common English version of the Bible. He profess- 
es to have brought to the inquiry nothing of the learning 
which his predecessors have expended upon it. His doubts 
on the received doctrine of the Trinity appear to have all 
grown out of his own mind, and to have been resolved by the 
study of the scriptures alone. His account of their origin is 
interesting: 


*¢ dispenses with the article, where other words require it;” and that * the 
‘* same, or nearly the same is true of Sées.’? He has thus rendered it 
very doubtful whether there be, if he has not made it clear that there is 
not, any word left in the New Testament, to which Mr. Sharp can apply 
his rule, so as to make it support the theological tenet of our Saviour’s 
divinity, except the word gwrag. Even this word Dr. Middleton’s unre- 
lenting critic shows has great claims to the privilege of making similar ap- 
proaches to a proper name, and thus the applicability of Mr. Sharp’s rule 
is whdlly destroyed. For the illustration and defence of these criticisms, 
we beg leave to refer our readers tg the Monthly Review for June, 1810. 
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‘¢ From my infancy, I was taught to believe the Athanasian 
doctrme of three distinet, co-equal, and co-eternal Persons in one 
God. And I do not recollect that I had any doubts of its cor- 
rectness, until several years after I began the work of the minis- 
try. Believing it to be both true and important, according to my 
ability I taught it to others——But even while I believed and 
taught the doctrine, I was often embarrassed by it both in prayer ao 
and in preaching. In giving thanks to God for his astonishing love oa 


































in giving his Sow to die for our offences, the theory has occurred ¥ ‘ae 
with a chilling and confounding influence. These thoughts would as 
unavoidably rush into my mind—Gop and his Son are ene and : 
the selfsame Being; the Son could not in reality die or suffer any i 


more than the Faruer; it was only a mere man that suffered, to Ss 
whom the Son was mysteriously united. In my preaching, while Em ; 
expressing the love of God in sparinG noT HIS own Son, the F 
same theory and the same train of thoughts would occur; and in 
some instances, both in prayer and in preaching, the influenge of f 
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these thoughts has been so great, as for a time to obstruct my 
utterance.” pp. 3, 4, 


at? 


There are two points of view in which Mr. Worcester’s 
book may be considered; first, as a statement of the argument ; er 
against the doctrine of the Trinity; and secondly, as a theory 
of the metaphysical nature of Christ. We shall endeavour to 
arrange the observations we have to make on it under these two 
heads. 

1. He begins with examining the meaning of the proposi- 
tion, which the trinitarian calls on us to believe: that there are 
three distinct, co-equal, co-eternal Persons in one God. In his 
first letter he offers some very forcible remarks on the con- 
fusion and diversity of sentiment, which prevail among its ad- 
vocates on this subject. ‘The second is employed in defining 
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and illustrating the meaning of the word ‘ person,’ as it is used ‘ ie, 
in the scriptures and in common discourse. “ Until we under- oe) 
“ stand the term, Person,” he remarks, “ we know not what is . 7 

“ affirmed in the proposition. And if there be no definite : 4 a ; 
‘“‘ meaning to the term, he who states the proposition, either af- Pi st { ; 


“‘ firms nothing, or he affirms he knows not what.” p.16. Mr. 
Worcester shows with a force of reasoning, with which we 
think every fair minc must be impressed, that the term ‘ person’ 
always includes in it the idea of an intelligent being, and conse- 
quently that the trinitarian proposition affirms either a contra- 
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diction or a plurality of gods. A great deal is compressed in 
the two following paragraphs: 


“ As you, Sir, profess to believe that the Father and the Son 
are two Persons, and yet but one intelligent Being, 1 would ask 
whether the Father is not one intelligent Being? And is not the 
Son also an intelligent Being? Was he not an intelligent Being 
who came into the world to die for our sins? And was he who 
came and he who sent him one and the same intelligent Being?” 
p- 14 

‘** Permit me now, Sir, to appeal from your theory to your en- 
lightened common sense. Did you ever conceive of the Father 
and the Son as one and the same intelligent Being? When you 
thank God for the gift of his Sow to die for us, do you not uni- 
formly conceive of the Father as one intelligent Being, and of 
the Son as another? From my own past experience, 1 may pre- 
sume, that, according to your common sense, the Father and the 
Son are as distinetly two intelligent Beings, as Abraham and 
Isaac. Of what importance then ean it be to Christianity, to at- 
tempt to support a theory of personality, which is undefinable 
and ineffable, which does not accord with the common accepta- 
tion of the term Person, nor with the practical views even of 
those who adopt it? Searcely any thing is more obvious to the 
common understanding of men, than what is usually intended by 
the word Person; but where the term is applied to the Godhead, 
they must be told that it means something, which cannot be ex- 

Jained. But if the explanation I have given of the meaning of 
the word Person shall be found to accord with the common sense 
of mankind, and with the practical views of Christians im relation 
to the Father and Son, may 1 not hope to escape the censure of 
those who profess not te know what is meant by /erson as ap- 
plied to the Godhead?” pp. 15, 16. 


The third letter is devoted to the consideration of the ar- 
gument for the Trinity from the use of some nouns, which are 
in a plural form in the Hebrew, but which are translated God 
in English; and also from the use of pronouns and verbs of the 
plural number, agreeing with the term God. Mr. Worcester 
professes to be unacquainted with the Hebrew language, and 
therefore dismisses the argument from the plural nouns with 
this one decisive remark, that if they prove any thing, they 
must go as far to prove a plurality of Gods, as a plurality of 
self-existent persons.* On the use of plural pronouns, adjec- 


* On the use of the plural forms to’stoN and ‘TtoN we beg leave to quote 
a few observations from the Critical Remarks of the trinitarian Geddes. “ Do 
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tives, and verbs his reasoning is very acute and we believe ina 
great degree original. He thus retorts the argument of his op- 
ponents on themselves: 


« Let it now be supposed, that instead of five or siaw plural 
pronouns of doubtful relation, he had found five or six thousand 
plural pronouns, which obviously stand as substitutes for the names 
God, Lord, or Jehovah; would not his argument have been at 
least a thousand times more forcible than it is on the ground he 
has produced? Yea, let it be supposed that, on the most careful 
examination, he had found in the Bible only five or six pronouns 
for God of the singular number, and those too of doubtful im- 
port; and that, on the other hand, he had found act the pronouns 
for God, of the plural number, excepting the five or six doubtful 
instanees; would not his argument have been invincible in favor 
of a plurality of Persons in the Godhead? Would any man of 
sense, after such an exhibition, ever have called in question the 
doctrine of three self-existent Persons? Confident I am, that 
such an argument would have had more weight in my mind than 
all the arguments I have seen or heard in favor of that doctrine. 

«¢ Permit me then, Sir, to retort the argument from the use of 


« these words denote a plurality of persons when applied to the One true God? 
«« —No; not any more than M]‘!7N and ‘215K denote a plurality of Lords, 
“ E5°NV2 and NV2 a plurality of Creators, HID and ‘3D a plurality of faces, 
“or S>""7 a plurality of dives. It is truly strange that such an idea should have 
“ ever been entertained, and indeed it is only a modern notion, of the same age 
“ with scholastic theology. The Christian Fathers of the church, who were ea- 
“ ger enough to discover in the Old Testament proofs of a Trinity never dream- 
“ed of seeking one in S9'1N.” C. R. p. 8.  “ What! doth a term, which is 
“ equally applied to Beclzebub the god of Ekron, to Chamosh the god of Moab, to 
“ Moloch the god of the Ammonites; to the gods of Hamath, Arphad, Sepha- 
“ roaim, Ena, and Ava, denote the everblessed Trinity. Yet to all these obscene 
“ deities the word is applied by the Hebrew writers; a profanation harldly possie 
“ ble, if the term itself contained the most profound and sacred mysteries; or in- 
“ deed any property or attribute peculiar to their own Great Jehovah, which 
“ latter term they never apply to any other god.—Again, if this word signify 
“the three persons of the Godhead, how are we to explain SYTON AN 
“the Spirit of God? Why truly we must say that he is the spirit of himself!” 
C.R.p.7. “ It has already been remarked that this term is not only applied to 
“ the true God; but to false gods, and even to a single false god, whether male 
“ or female, such as Baal, Dagon, Ashtarcth, &c. It is applied to one angel in 
“ Jud. xiii. 22. and to one man, Moses, Exod. iv. 16. and vii. 1. Nay, the gol- 
“ den calf is called by Aaron ‘ gods of gold.’ The plural number is then no proof 
“ of a Trinity of Gods or Persons: and this is indeed allowed by the best com- 
“‘ mentators, whether Catholic or Protestant. See Drusius’ Dissertation en chis 
* word in 3 vol. of the Sacred Critics, part ii. p. 298." C, R. p. 8. 
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diction or a plurality of gods. A great deal is compressed in 
the two following paragraphs: 


‘¢ As you, Sir, profess to believe that the Father and the Son 
are two Persons, and yet but one intelligent Being, I would ask 
whether the Father is not one intelligent Being? And is not the 
Son also an intelligent Being? Was he not an intelligent Being 
who came into the world to die for our sins? And was he who 
came and he who sent him one and the same intelligent Being?” 
p- 14 

“Permit me now, Sir, to appeal from your theory to your en- 
lightened common sense. Did you ever conceive of the Father 
and the Son as one and the same inte!ligent Being? When you 
thank God for the gift of his Sow to die for us, do you not uni- 
formly conceive of the Father as one intelligent Being, and of 
the Son as another? From my own past experience, I may pre- 
sume, that, according to your common sense, the Father and the 
Son are as distinctly two intelligent Beings, as Abraham and 
Isaac. Of what importance then ean it be to Christianity, to at- 
tempt to support a theory of personality, which is undefinable 
and ineffable, which does not accord with the common accepta- 
tion of the term Person, nor with the practical views even of 
those who adopt tt? Searcely any thing is more obvious to the 
common understanding of men, than what is usually intended by 
the word Person; but where the term is applied to the Godhead, 
they must he told that it means something, which cannot he ex- 

Jained. But if the explanation I have given of the meaning of 
the word Person shall be found to accord with the common sense 
of mankind, and with the practical views of Christians im relation 
to the Father and Son, may I not hope to eseape the censure of 
those who profess not to know what is meant by verson as ap- 
plied to the Godhead?” pp. 15, 16. 


The third letter is devoted to the consideraticn of the ar- 
gument for the Trinity from the use of some nouns, which are 
in a plural form in the Hebrew, but which are translated God 
in English; and also from the use of pronouns and verbs of the 
plural number, agrecing with the term God. Mr. Worcester 
professes to be unacquainted with the Hebrew language, and 
therefore dismisses the argument from the plural nouns with 
this one decisive remark, that if they prove any thing, they 
must go as far to prove a plurality of Gods, as a plurality of 
self-existent persons.* On the use of plural pronouns, adjec- 


* On the use of the plural forms C'S79N and ‘79N we beg leave to quote 
a few observations from the Critical Remarks of the trinitarian Geddes, “ Do 
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tives, and verbs his reasoning is very acute and we believe in a 
great degree original. He thus retorts the argument of his op- 
ponents on themselves: 


«« Let it now he supposed, that instead of five or sia plural 
pronouns of doubtful relation, he had found five or sia thousand 
plural pronouns, which obviously stand as substitutes for the names 
God, Lord, or Jehovah; would not his argument have been at 
least a thousaud times more forcible than it is on the ground he 
has produced? Yea, let it be supposed that, on the most careful 
examination, he had found in the Bible only five or six pronouns 
for God of the singular number, and those too of doubtful im- 

ort; and that, on the other hand, he had found aut the pronouns 
for God, of the plural number, excepting the five or six doubtful 
instances; would not his argument have been invincible in favor 
of a plurality of Persons in the Godhead? Would any man of 
sense, after such an exhibition, ever have called in question the 
doctrine of three self-existent Persons? Confident I am, that 
such an argument would have had more weight in my mind than 
all the arguments I have seen or heard in favor of that doctrine. 

«“ Permit me then, Sir, to retort the argument from the use of 


“ these words denote a plurality of persons when applied to the One true God? 
« —No; not any more than H]‘337N and ‘215N denote a plurality of Lords, 
“ES*NV2 and ‘NN2 a plurality of Crestors, TID and ‘3D a plurality of faces, 
“ or "NM a plurality of dives. It is truly strange that such an idea should have 
“ ever been entertained, and indeed it is only a modern notion, of the same age 
“ with scholastic theology. ‘The Christian Fathers of the church, who were ea- 
“ ger enough to discover in the Old Testament proofs of a Trinity never dream- 
“ed of seeking one in ['7TON.” C.R. p.8. “© What! doth a term, which is 
“ equally applied to Beclzebub the god of Ekron, to Chamosh the god of Moab, to 
* Moloch the god of the Ammonites; to the gods of Hamath, Arphad, Sepha- 
“ roaim, Ena, and Ava, denote the everblessed Trinity. Yet to all these obscene 
“ deities the word is applied by the Hebrew writers; a profanation harldly possi- 
“ ble, if the term itself contained the most profound and sacred mysteries; or in- 
“ deed any property or attribute peculiar to their own Great Jehovah, which 
“ Jatter term they never apply to any other god.—Again, if this word signify 
“the three persons of the Godhead, how are we to explain EYTON AN 
“the Spirit of God? Why truly we must say that he is the spirit of himself!" 
C.R.p.7. “ It has already been remarked that this term is not only applied to 
“the true God; but to false gods, and even to a single false god, whether male 
“ or female, such as Baal, Dagon, Ashtaroth, &c. It is applied to one angel in 
“ Jud. xiii, 22. and to one man, Moses, Exod. iv. 16. and vii. 1. Nay, the gol- 
“ den calf is called by Aaron ‘ gods of gold.’ The plural number is then no proof 
“ of a Trinity of Gods or Persons: and this is indeed allowed by the best com~ 
“‘ mentators, whether Catholic or Protestant. See Drusius’ Dissertation on this 
“ word in 2 vol. of the Sacred Critics, part ii. p. 298.” C, R. p. 8. 
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pronouns and verbs in the Bible. Excepting those doubtful in. 
stances of plural pronouns mentioned by Mr. Jones, are not the 
pronouns for Gop uniformly of the singular number?’ Instead of 
five or six doubtful cases, do we not find five or six thousand in- 
stances in which personal pronouns of the singular number are 
unquestionably used as substitutes tor the nowns Gop, Lorp, or 
Jenovan?—And setting aside Mr. Jones’ exceptions, do we not 
find the verbs, agreeing with the noun Gop, uniformly of the sin- 
gular number?” pp. 19, 20. 


His observations on the changes, which must be made in 
the language of the Bible in order to make it agree with the 
Athanasian doctrine are very ingenious and striking. 


‘¢ Upon the same principle, the first commandment would read 
as follows:....* ‘Thou shalt have no other gods before’ us. 

* When God said, ‘ J am God, and there is none like me,’ 
would not your theory have required the following form?....6 We 
ARE THE Gop, and there is none like vs.’ 

* Would not the words of Christ, to have corresponded with 
your views, have stood thus?....6 The God so loved the world, 
that THEY gave THEIR only begotten Son,’ Xe. 

‘“ The words of the scribe, *‘ There is one God, and there is 
none other but THEM,’—or but 17. 

*¢ A remarkable variation would also be requisite in the pas- 
sage before quoted, in which God speaks of himself as the Hoty 
One. * Thus saith the Lord, the Hoty Owe of Israel, and his 
Maker. Ask vs of things to come, concerning our sons; and 
concerning the work of our hands, command ye vs.’ 

“ T would further suggest, whether another variation in this 
text would not render it still more conformable to Mr. Jones’ 
scheme, and even to the language of Athanasians in general? 
‘Thus saith the Lord, the Hoty Turee of Israel!? This, I 
conceive, would have been a correct expression of your doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity. Under the term Lorp, or JEHovAnH, 
the Unity would have been implied; and under the terms Hoxy 
THREE, the Trinity would have been expressed.” p. 23. 


Mr. Worcester’s reasoning on the absurdity of the use of 
the word “ person” is so irresistibly cogent, that we understand, 
that some of the Trinitarian divines among us, who have not 
been led to abandon the whole theory with which it is con- 
nected, have felt the necessity of avoiding its use in future. 
If however they should still continue to use the personal pro- 
nouns as before, and thereby zmp/y as strongly as if they 
affirmed the existence of a triple personality in the divine 
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nature, it can only be considered as an evasion of an argument, 
which they feel they cannot answer. 

The fourth is a short letter, which is occupied in showing 
that the Athanasian writers are insensibly led by the general 
tenor of the language of scripture, to speak of God as one per- 
son, when they are not professedly stating their peculiar opin- 
ions. He illustrates the inconsistencies into which they are 
thus led by quotations from Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Emmons, Dr. 
Spring, and Mr. Jones. 

In the fifth letter, the idea of Mr. Jones, that the term God 
is a generic term, comprehending a plurality of persons of one 
common nature, is examined by our author, and shown to re- 
sult in the most gross and absolute polytheism. ‘The belicf of 
all, who afix any meaning to the proposition of thé Athana- 
sians, must, we conceive, be ultimately resolved into this cpin- 
ion, though Jones, we believe, is the only one who has ventur- 
ed explicitly to state it. 

With this letter is closed the first part of this work; the ob- 
ject of which is to establish this proposition—that the Supreme 
Being, or self-existent God, is 97/y one person. In the second 
we have Mr. Worcester’s own theory; but before we proceed 
to consider it, we wish to make a few more observations on the 
arguments which the book supplies in opposition to the received 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

In several passages we are presented with some very forci- 
ble statements in illustration of the coincidence of Athanasian- 
ism, and the simplest form of Socinianism, with regard to the 
fact of the sufferings of the Saviour. We quote the following 
as an example: 


“ Writers and preachers on your side of the question do in- 
deed often speak of the abasement, the sufferings. and death, of 
the Son of God, as though they believed these things to be af- 
feciing realities. But, after all, what is the amount of these 
representations, upon your hypothesis? You do not coneeive 
that the Sow of God became united to fiesh and blood as the soul 
of Jesus Christ. So far from this, yoy suppose the Son or Gop 
was personally the self-existent Gods; and instead of becoming the 
soul of a human body, you suppose he beeaine mysteriously united to 
a proper man, who, as distinet from the Son of God, had a true 
hody and reasonable soul. And I think, Sir, it will be fonnd, 
17 
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that on this Man your theory lays the iniquity of us all:—that 
this Man. and not the Son of God, endured the stripes by which 
we have healing. For while you maintain that the Son was 
personally the only living and true God, vou very consistently 
affirm that ‘ he did not suffer in the least in his divine nature, 
but altogether in his human nature.’ And what is this but af- 
firming that he did not suffer at all as the Son or Gop, but only 
the Man Jesus suffered, to whom the Son was united? As, on 
the Athanasian hypothesis, oo Man Christ Jesus and the human 
nature are the same, so the Son. or self-eaistent God, and the 
divine nature of Christ, are the same. You suppose the Sow as 
incapable of suffering as the Father, and he did not in reality 
personally suffer on the cross any more than the Father did; nor 
any more than either of them suffered while Cranmer was burn- 
ing at the stake. How then does it appear, that * Gov sparrp 
NOT HIS OwN Son?’ 

‘ You will probably plead, that the Man Jesus was united to 
the person of the Son of God, and that person suffered in his hu- 
man niture. But, Sir, as you predicate personality on the Sox 
or Divine naTuRE, and do not allow personality to the human 
nature, it will, I suspect, be dificult for you to prove that any 
person suffered on the cross: for the sufferings fell simply on a 
nature to which you do not allow personality. As, in your view, 
the Son was the self-existent God. and could not suffer in his 
Divine nature, ze could not suffer in any nature. ‘The man was 


only an appendage to his Person, mysteriously connected; and 
yet so far was the union from being very intimate or essential, 
that the appendage or the Man might suffer the severest agonies, 
and the Son or REAL PeRson be at the same time ina am of 


infinite felicity.” pp. 43, 44. 


The sixth letter of the second part is, we think, one of the 
ablest in the book. It is not necessarily much connected with 
the peculiar opinions of the author. The subject is the repre- 
sentation of Christ in the form of God in Philipp. ii. 5—11. 
and though so much learning has been lavished upon it by so 
many writers, we doubt whether its hostility to the cause of 
Trinitarianism has ever been shown with equal clearness and 
force. We can hardly believe it possible, that any one should 
read this letter attentively without having his confidence in the 
doctrine of the Trinity shaken, at least so far as this, that he 
must feel that for any man to doubt it infers nothing against 
the rectitude either of his heart or his understanding. 

We find throughout the remainder of this part many most 
ingenious statements and illustrations; but our lengthening cot- 
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umns admonish us to forbear the attempt to exhibit or even to 
specify them. 

In the third part we have a dissertation on the character of 
the Holy Spirit, and an examination of those passages of scrip- 
ture, which are usually quoted by the Trinitarian writers. 
We every where find the traces of the same original and pow- 
erful understanding, and the same novelty and force of illus- 
tration, which we have before remarked. This is a part of his 
subject, where he would have received the most aid from the 
critical labors of his predecessors. But we are not sure that 
we are not better pleased with his book than if he had this aid. 
It is gratifying to see that the great cause of the absolute and 
essential Unity of God does not require the support of learned 
criticism to prove it from the scriptures; but that with all the 
disadvantage of reasoning from the English Bible alone, as 
given by trinitarian translators, the doctrine of a division of the 
divine nature can be so completely disproved. 

II. But we must now hasten to consider Mr. Worcester’s 
own ideas on the metaphysical nature of our Saviour. His 
theory is founded on the title “ Son of God,” so frequently and 
emphatically given to our Lord throughout the New Testa- 
ment. He conceives that this title must import that “ Christ 
“is the Son of God in the most strict and proper sense of the 
“terms,” “ as truly as Isaac was the son of Abraham;” p.6.— 
that “ he is not a created, intelligent Being; but a Being, who 
“ properly derived his existence and his nature from God;” p. 
34.—“ that he preexisted as the Son of God, or the Angel of 
“ God;” p. 71.—that he is not a se/f-existent Being; because 
“it is impossible that God should beget or produce a se/f-exis- 
“ tent Son;” p. 46.—that “ he is as truly the image of the invis- 
“ble God, as Seth was the likeness of Adam;” p. 49.—that 
“he is therefore a person of divine dignity;” p. 54.—* consti- 
“ tuted the Creator of the world;” p. 55.—* the Angel of God’s 
“‘ presence, or the J/edium by which God manifested himself to 
“ the Patriarchs;” p. 56.— that he became the Son of Man by 
“ becoming the sou/ of a human body;” p. 68.—that “ in union 
“ with a human body, he was truly a complex object, in which 
“ two natures were united in one person; that his character 
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“ was officially complex by reason of the numerous offices” he 
sustained; p. 94.—and that he “is the object of divine honors;” 
p- 97. &e. 

_ The application of the phrase ‘ Son of God,’ to our Saviour 
has always excited attention. In order to avoid the obvious 
inference that he cannot be the very God himself, whose Son 
he is declared to be, the trinitarians have been accustomed to 
talk of an eternal and essential generation; an hypothesis, we 
must confess, which, whenever we have attempted to fix any 
ideas to it, has appeared not only to be destitute of any author- 
ity from scripture, but to involve a manifest contradiction. The 
inference against the self-existent and independent nature of the 
Saviour, to which the use of this phrase leads, is urged with 
great force by Mr. Worcester throughout his bock. So far 
we entirely agree with him. But the idea of taking it in its 
strict and literal English import we acknowledge we are not 
prepared for. Our difficulties do not merely arise from the 
ideas to which the theory may seem to lead, concerning the 
divine nature. They arise likewise from an examination of the 
scripture phraseology relating to this subject; and the grounds 
of them we shall attempt briefly to state. 

In order to establish his theory it is a necessary condition 
that Mr. Worcester should show, not only that this phrase may 
have the meaning which he affixes to it, but also that it is ap- 
plied under such circumstances that it cannot fairly be supposed 
to bear any other. Now if we consider the manner, in which 
the words ‘ Son’ and ‘ Son of God’ are used in the scriptures, 
we shall find that so far from being necessarily restricted to the 
literal meaning, which they bear in our idiom, they are employ- 
ed with the greatest latitude and variety of signification. The 
word ‘Son,’ both in Hebrew and in the New Testament Greek, 
is used to express a connexion between objects very diverse 
from that which exists between Father and Child. For exam- 
ple; “ arrows,” in the original Hebrew, are called “ sons of the 
“ quiver,” Lament. iil. 13. * Sparks” are called “ children 
“of the burning coals,” Job v. 7. My bond servant” is 
called “ the son of my house,” Gen. xv. 3. Wicked men 
are called “sons of Belial, or wickedness,” 2Sam. xxiil 6. 
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Proud men, “ children of pride,” Job xli. 34. Those who are 
to inherit the kingdom are called “ children of the kingdom,” 
Matth. xiii. 38. Those whose affections are given to this 
world are called “ children of this world,” Luke xvi. 8. &c. &c. 
—The phrase ‘Son of God’ is of very frequent and various 
use in the scriptures. The angels are called “ sons of God,” 
Job. i. 6. ii. 1. The worshippers of God, or children of Seth, 
in distinction from the children of Cain, are called “ sons of 
God,” Gen. vi. 2. conf. iv. 26. ‘The nation of the Jews have 
this title, Deut. xiv. 1. xxii. 19. In Chronicles, God is re- 
peatedly represented as saying of Solomon, that he shall be his 
son. See particularly 1 Chron. xxviii. 6. In general in the 
New Testament, observes Schleusner, every one is called a 
“son of God,” who resembles Him, is particularly dear to 
Him, the object of his distinguished favor, and who discharges 
with fidelity the duties of piety and devotion to Him. This 
title is eminently applied to Christians in many places, Galat. 
iil. 26. 2Cor. vi. 18. Matth. v. 9. Rom. viii. 14. &c.—It was 
a phrase in familiar use among the Jews, as applied to kings 
and magistrates, and those who were believed to hold the place 
of God among men, Ps. Ixxxii. 6. 1xxxix. 27, 28. xcvii. 7. 
Jerem. xxxi. 20. conf. John. x. 34—37.* | Now before the 
application of this phrase can be brought to prove Mr. Wor- 
cester’s theory, it must be shown that it is not given to our Sa- 
viour in any sense analogous to those which it bears in the 
passages we have cited, i. e. as expressive of his character and 
official dignity rather than his metaphysical nature. Mr. Wor- 
cester will find a remarkable illustration of the danger of press- 
ing too closely the literal English import of idioms, so unlike 
our own in Luke iii. 38. where Adam is called the son of God 
in apparently the same sense as Seth is called the son of Adam. 
If Mr. Worcester could find a passage, which would make as 
much in his favor as this does against him, we should almost 
despair of convincing him that his inference trom it might still 
be erroneous. 

* On the use of this phrase we would make a general reference to Schleus- 
ner’s Lexicon of the New Testament, voc. 03. Cocceius Lexicon et Com- 


ment. cura Schulz voc. ]2; Watts, Questions concerning Jesus, works, vol, v. 
Simpson on the various characters and titles of Jesus Christ, Essay xiv. 
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We presume Mr. Worcester will be disposed to rely on the 
use of the term “ only-begotten,”’ which is applied to our Say- 
iour five times by the apostle John, John i. 14, 18; iil. 16, 18; 
1 John, iv. 9. But before we draw any argument from ’the 
literal English meaning of this term, we must remember that 
the same apostle, who applies this to our Saviour, says that his 
true disciples are also begotten of God, John i. 12.; 1Johnv. 1,; 
James i. 18, and 1 Peter i. 3, 4. assert the same thing. Paul de- 
clares, Rom. viii. 29. that Christ was the first born among ma- 
ny brethren. These passages admonish us that this phrase 
may not be used in its primary and literal sense, and when we 
remember that the same word soseyzm; (only-begotten) is ap- 
plied to Isaac, though Abraham had another son, Ishmael, 
Heb. 11, 17.—that in Psalm xxii. 20, and xxxix. 17. the same 
word which is rendered * darling” in our version, is translated 
peoroytens, (** only-begotten”) by the seventy, we may be led to 
think that it is only used to express that he is the object of the 
peculiar and preeminent favor and regard of the God and Fath- 
er of us all. 

Ithas been remarked, as if it were something of importance, 
that this phrase, ** the Son of God,” or, as it has been render- 
ed, “ the Son of the God,” with the article prefixed to both 
nouns in the original (4 iss rw See) is applied to no one excep: 
our Saviour. If the article however be prefixed to one of these 


Ser ree ge Gee. aa OC SRE Se Oia a, Oe 


nouns, it must according to the idiom of the Greek language 
be prefixed to both; unless omitted before the former by some 
particular idiomatical exception; which omission does not af- 
fect the sense of the passage. There is no propriety therefore in 
translating (as has been done,) the above phrase into the En- 
glish words “ the Son of the God.” The article before the 
latter noun is merely in conformity to the idiom of the lan- 
guage by which (as it is stated by Middleton in his work on 
the Greek article) if either of two correlatives or words in 
regimen with a mutual relation have the article, the other must 
have it likewise, unless it be omitted by some particular excep- 
tion. We think it however evident that Jesus Christ is styled 
the Son of God in a higher and more emphatic sense, than any 
man or any angel, mentioned in the scriptures. In fact, there 
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is hardly any thing in the sacred writings, that we take to 
be more clear, than that a higher dignity, and larger communi- 
cation of the Holy Spirit is given to Christ, than to any being, 
which they reveal to us; a dignity so high, and a communica- 
tion so large, as to furnish a ground why we should honor the 
Son as we honor the Father, who sent him. But though we 
believe all this, we believe also with equal confidence, that there 
is not a single instance, where the phrase “ Son of God” is ap- 
plied to Christ, in which it is the design of the sacred writers 
to teach us any thing with regard to the essential and meta- 
physical nature of this glorious being. 

We must now take our leave oi Mr. Worcester. We do 
it with the most sincere respect for the ability, which his book 
every where displays. Its value as a contribution to the great 
cause of the perfect and essential unity of God, remains the 
same, whatever we may think of his theory of the nature of our 
Saviour. ‘That value, inthe present state of theological knowl- 
edge in our country, 1s perfectly inestimable. If he would al- 
low us to make him a suggestion, we should request, that in his 
new edition, which we hear is already demanded, he would 
keep his reasonings against the Trinity as distinct as possible 
from those by which his own hypotheses are supported. 

We have no room for any formal remarks on the other 
tracts, the titles of which are prefixed to this article. On the 
Impartial Review, by Mr. Noah Worcester, &c. we have al- 
ready hazarded a passing opinion. ‘The tracts, by Mr. Thomas 
Worcester, maintain the theory of his brother; and though suf- 
hciently respectable do not add much to the general evidence, 
which supports it. 


ARTICLE 6. 


An Historical Sketch of the First Church in Boston, from its 
formation to the present period. To which are added two 
Sermons, one on leaving the old, and the other on eniering 
the new house of warship. By the late Rev. William Emer- 
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son, A.M. A. A. S. and S. H.S. the twelfth pastor of said 
church. Boston, Munroe & Francis, 1812. 


The following advertisement is prefixed to the book. 


Tue following work is published without material alterations, as it was 


left by the author. 
it is to be regretted that he did not live to complete his design. 
To what was prepared respecting Dr. Chauncy is added a sketch of his 


family by Dr. Clarke.* 

As several of the author’s late society have earnestly requested, that 
this history should contain some records of their two last beloved pastors, 
accounts of them have been added from documents, which have been al- 


ready published. 
The notice of Dr. Clarke is from the collections of the Massachusetts 


Historical Society, vol. vi. p. 3. consisting of a *‘ Sketch of the life and 
character of Rev. Dr. Clarke,” supposed to be written by Rev. Dr. Bel- 
knap; and an extract from President Wiilard’s discourse, delivered at First 
Church, the Sunday after the decease of Dr. Clarke. 

The account of Mr. Emerson is extracted from the discourse, deliver- 
ed at his funeral by Rey. Joseph S. Buckminster, minister of Brattle-street . 


church. 
To the whole are added, agreeably to the original design of the author, 
two sermons; one preached on leaving the old house of worship in Corn- 


hill; the other, at the dedication of the new mecting-house in Chauncy- 


place. 


Tuts fragment of a work, on which the reverend and beloved 
author was long and fondly employed, and which he earnestly 
wished to live to finish, revives at every page our recollection 
of his habits of thought and expression. It is a chrono- 
logical and historical sketch of the history of the church, over 
which he presided, and is a species of compilation for which he 
was exremely well qualified by his carefulness of inquiry and 
accuracy of statement. If indeed he had not proceeded in 
the work with such minute care and exactness he would 
probably have finished it before his death; but now the narra- 
tion is brought by his own pen only to the year 1765. He was 
taken from his task while he was employed in analysing and 
reviewing the works of Dr. Chauncy, whose character he most 
profoundly venerated. It is not without emotion that we have 
read what the author says page 181, where he commences his 


* Published in an appendix to his sermon on the death of Dr, Chauncy: 
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sketch of Chauncy’s life.—“ It is with a trembling hand that 
“ J undertake to sketch the eminent and various merits of the 
“ Jate reverend and learned Dr. Chauncy. That this article 
« of biography should not have been finished, as it was begun, by 
“ the colleague, whom he elected and loved, my immediate prede- 
“ cessor, [ Dr. Clarke,] / have ever considered a misfortune to the 
“ cause of letters and of rational Christianity. It is vain how- 
“ ever to deplore irremediable evils. I shall now use the best 
“ means I can command, to supply this deficiency, and trust to 
“ the good will of my friends, and the superior diligence of my 
“ successors, to correct my mistakes.” We pass away like a 
tale that is told. Mutato nomine, de te fadula narratur. 

We shall not undertake to criticise a work left so unfinished 
as the present. We will only observe, for the sake of those who 
imagine that such a history cannot be generally interesting and 
important, that the history of the First Church was, during ma- 
ny years, the history of the colony of Massachusetts. Never, 
perhaps, was there a civil and ecclesiastical union more inti- 
mate since the theocracy of the Jews, than that which existed 
here in the first days of New-English history. The magis- 
trates were elected only by the members of the churches; the 
ministers assumed the privilege of advising and controling their 
governors, and the general court, with or without the request 
of the ministers, often interfered in the affairs of the churches. 
The magistrates had no code of written laws, by which to gov- 
ern themselves, and hence the Mosaic institutions, as interpret- 
ed and applied by the ministers, were often the dangerous 
guide, or justification of the civil authority. In this state of 
things the First Church in Boston gave law to the colony. It 
was honored with the presence of governor Winthrop, a name 
never to be mentioned without honor, of Dudley, Vane, Bel- 
lingham; and not only so, but Mr. Cotton their pastor govern- 
ed the governors, and gave law at the Thursday lecture. Those 
who have read the history of that early period in Winthrop’s 
Journal, will find all his facts, relating to the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the colony, re-stated by Mr. Emerson in a very plain 
and comprehensive manner. We are indeed extremely sorry 


that the reverend author has not given us his authorities fully 
18 
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and carefully; and though we have no doubt of his fidelity and 
judgment, we should have been much better satisfied, if he had 
always signified to us the sources, from which he derived in- 
formation; and particularly how much he was assisted by the 
manuscript records of the First Church. At present, however, 
we can only thank his executors for having given us this valua- 
ble though imperfect contribution to our ecclesiastical history, 
and earnestly hope that the extracts we shall give below will 
excite the curiosity of the public, and induce many to purchase 
for the sake of the widow, as well as for its own merits, this 
relic of the late pastor of the First Church. 

The following is the original contract, the form of cove- 
nant, subscribed by the members of the First Church at its for- 


mation in 1630. 


“ In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in obedience to 
his holy will and divine ordinance, 

‘“ We, whose names are here underwritten, being by his most 
wise and good providence brought together into this part of Amer- 
ica, in he: Bay of Massachusetts, and desirous to unite into one 
congregation or church, under the Lord Jesus Christ, our head, 
in such sort, as becometh all those. whom he hath redeemed, ani 
sanctified to himself, do hereby solemnly and religiously, as in his 
most holy presence, promise and bind ourselves to walk in all our 
ways according to the rule of the gospel, and in all sincere con- 
formity to his holy ordinances, and in mutual love and respect to 
each other so near, as God shall give us grace.” pp. 11, 12. 


We next give the account of the origin of the Boston asso- 
ciation of ministers in 1633. 


“The ministers in the neighbourhood, having become sufl- 
ciently numerous, formed an association, and met , once a fort- 
night, in rotation, at one another’s houses. At each meeting some 
subject of moment was debated. Mr. Skelton and Mr. Williams, 
of Salem, were offended atthe rise of this institution, and predict- 
ed, that it would originate a presbytery, or superintendency, that 
would end in the ruin of the chureh’s liberties. Mr. Hubbard, in 
his MS. indulges a bitterness of invective against these gentle- 
men, which the expression of their fears can hardly justify. The 
event however has proved, that their suspicions were groundless. 
What they condemned was the origin of the Boston Association 
of congregational ministers, who continue. ev ery second Monday 
in the afternoon, to hold a meeting for prayer, theological discus- 
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sion, and social intercourse. Yet perhaps there is not a place in 
the world, where the independence of imdividual ehurches is 
more perfeetly enjoyed, than in this metropolis, and its vicinity.” 


pp- 29; #1. 


The first notice of the Thursday lecture in Boston is, it 
seems, of its existence in the following year, 1634. 


« The earliest notice of the 5th day or Thursday lecture is 
given in Winthrop’s Journal for this year, when it seems to have 
been already established.” p. 22. 


On the fourth of October this year it was suspended every 
other Thursday to give place to another lecture at Cambridge. 
Cn the eleventh of December it reverted to its former order. 


« Tt was customary for the inhabitants occasionally to trans- 
act business relative to the police of the town, immediately after 
lecture. On1ii December, this year, they chose seven new se- 
levinen, to the exclusion of very worthy gentlemen, who had 
served them in preceding years. ‘But Mr. Cotton interposed and 
sii wed from seripture, that it was an order of heaven to have all 
such business committed to the elders. Such was the weight.of 
his authority, that he caused, on the succeeding Thursday, a new 
elecuon.” pp. 23, 24. 


On one of the pages from which we have last quoted, is an- 
other anecdote of Mr. Cotton’s preaching. 


‘¢ On every occasion, where a matter was disputed, Mr. Cot- 
ton settled the difference by his publie preaching. Mr. Hooker 
and his friends were about to remove to the Connecticut. Their 
design was strenuously seconded by some and opposed by others. 
Afier the matter had been for some time debated, Mr. Cotton 
ended the affair by preaching from Hag. u. 4. showing the 
strength of the magistracy, ministry, and people. In their au- 
thority consisted the strength of the first, in their purity that of 
the second, and in their liberty that of the last. Each estate, he 
said, had a negative voice, and yet the ultimate power should 
reside in the whole body of the people.” p. 23. 


A good account is given pp. 28—60, of the antinomian 
controversy with Hutchinson and Wheelwright. It is too long 
to be here extracted. 

The following is the account of the rebuilding the meeting- 
house of the First Church in 163% 
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“ Towards the close of the year 1639, the congregation med- 
itated the rebuilding of their house of worship. The old one, 
which was erected in 1632, having become not only decayed, but 
also too small to accommodate the people, there was no question 
about the necessity of a new house, but a wide and warm differ- 
ence of opinion respecting where it should stand. Some of the 
inhabitants. were for placing it on what was then called the 
green, now probably common street, wiich was the governor's 
first lot. thers, ‘particularly the tradesmen, were nell ned to 
build it still nearer the market, than where the old one stood, 
which was near the spot now occupied by the northwest corner 
of the Exchange. Many words were expended in both talking 
and writing on the subject. Mr. Cotton, without whom neither 
ecclesiastical, civil, nor secular afiairs apparently prospered, at 
length balevieoed. It was unsafe, in his opinion, to remove it to 
the green, as many persons had purchased and settled round the 
market, im the expectation of being accommodated, as in other 
things, so in their proximity to the place of worship. It was 
finally determined, with a “good degree of harmony, to erect the 
new church on the plat, where the Old Brick late ly stood, and 
which now is covered by the block of buildings 1 in cornhill square. 
The contractors for the work caleulated that it would cost 600l. 
They offered to take the old for half that sum, and the comple- 
ment was to be supplied by voluntary contributions of the people. 

‘ne church however cost about 10001.; yet the expenses were 
defrayed without either murmurs or assessments.” pp. 65, 66. 


The account of Norton is tco short. In our opinion, he 
was the most learned, powerful, and accomplished divine of 
that age. His Responsio ad Apollonium is a masterly speci- 
men of reasoning in the manner of the schoolmen, and worthy 
of being read at the present day, as a defence of Congregation- 
alism, and for the sake of the fine epistle in Latin, with which 
Cotton recommends it. Norton was a most rigid Calvinist, 
and his “ Orthodox Evangelist” was for a long time a manual 
for the divines, which succeeded him. In another work, * Dis- 
“ cussion of the sufferings of Christ,” he lays down the doctrine 
af imputation with great distinctness; and at the end of the 
book was published an instrument, signed by Cotton, Wilson, 
Mather, Symmes and Tompson, in the name of the rest of the 
clergy, in which they declare, that, “ as they believe, they do also 
‘¢ profess, that the obedience of Christ to the whole law is the 
“ matter of our justification; and the imputation of our sins to 
*¢ Christ—and the imputation of his obedience and sufferings 
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“to us are the formal cause of our justification. And that 
“ they who DENY TH18,do now take away both of these, both the 
“ matter and form of our justification, which is the life of our 
“¢ sguls and of our religion.” Alas! How would these holy 
men of God have groaned in spirit had they known that in less 
than a century and a half this “ articulus stantis vel cadentis ec- 
clesie” would have been controverted by the orthodox Evange- 
lists of the present day, and entirely dispensed with in the 
creed of that theological institution, which is to form defenders 
of the primitive faith of New England! the faith once delivered 
to the saints! Norton’s letter to Dureus does him more hon- 
or than his book against the quakers, which, though we have 
never seen, we fear is full of the maxims of orthodox and glo- 
rious persecution for the honor of God. On the treatment of 
the quakers, Cotton Mather says, in the words of Queen Eliza- 
beth to the Lord President of Scotland on the subject of sup- 
pression of the papists, “‘ Nolo mortem peccatoris.” The close 
of this great man’s life was embittered by the ingratitude of his 
countrymen; and there is something truly affecting in the fol- 
lowing account. 


“To his other good qualities Mr. Norton joined an ardent and 
steady attachment to his adopted country. His patriotism led him 
to earnest and successful eforts to prevent hostilities between the 
people of this colony and their Dutch neighbours, and afterward 
foembark for England in company with Simon Bradstreet, Esq. 
with an address to Charles Hl, on his restoration to the throne. 
‘This embassy however, in its issue, was fatal to the popularity 
and peace of Mr. Norton. Having faithfully served the interests 
of the country, the agents returned with this assurance from the 
king, that he would ratify to the colony its charter. But along 
with this promise was a requisition, that justice should be admin- 
istered in his name, and that all persons of sober conversation 
should be permitted to enjoy the ordinance of the supper them- 
selves, and that of baptism for their children. Here was an in- 
fringement, as the people conceived, of their religious freedom; 
and it was instantly reported, that the agents had sold the liber- 
ties of the country. Mr. Norton’s consciousness of integrity was 
hardly able to sustain his share of an unmerited reproach. The 
chilling looks, which he received from countenanees, onee ex- 
pressive of nothing but approbation and friendship, damped the 
ardor of his professional pursuits, and contributed, it is thought, 
‘o shorten his days. For. after his return, his wonderful talent 
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in extempore prayer was no longer admired; and the same ser- 
mons, Which in other days were heard with a kind of eestacy, 
now fell powerless on the ears of a languid auditory. — It is tra- 
ditioned, that even the venerable and benevolent Wilson was 
heard to say that he must have another colleague.” pp. 97, 98. 


as Lag 


We give the following extract to illustrate the spirit of the 
times in 1668. 
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“It was in this year, and with a view to the revival and dif- 
fusion of a spirit of picty. that an attempt was made to print an 
edition of ‘Thomas a Kemp is. ‘The design however tailed, 
through an apprehension | in the general court, that the book, be- 
ing Saitten by a papisi, might excite a relish for pepish princip.: 
Capt. Daniel Gookin and Rev. Jonathan Mitche!, who were ay 
sers of the press, were accordingly ordered by the court to stop the 
progress of the work. What would be thought, at this day, of a 
lesislature, which should forvid the publication of any one book 
of. any one sect of Christians? lideed a like degree of rigour at 
the same point of time, was not exercised in the nares country. 
But it oh grown customary with men, who had fied the tyranny 
of the lord bishops to practise the tyranny of the lord brethren. 
{ntolerance was the order of the day; and the government of 
each individual church was as eagle-eyed in discovering heresy, 
and sometimes as cruel in punishing 1, as the Spanish inquisi- 
tion. 

* This truth was disgracefully manifest, about this period, in 
the sufferings of the baptists. At the very moment, when congre- 
gationalists were writhing beneath the lashes of persecution in 
Hngland, they seemed determined in this country to retaliate ven- 

gseance on dissenters from them. ‘This wicked conduct was rei- 
ther unnoticed nor unreproved. A letter was sent from London 
io the governor of Massachusetts, signed by Drs. Goodwin and 
Owen. Messrs. Nye and Caryl, and nine other ministers, enireat- 
ing him to use his authority for releasing the haptists from pris- 
on, and rescuing them from the power offs sanguinary laws. But 
this letter, though penned with moderation and gentleness, and 
containing the most touching appeals to the heart, made no im- 
pression on the congresi atioualists of Massachusetts. The baptists 
still groaned in prisons. The most unrighteous laws stared them 
in the face; and the most villanous conduct was secretly practis- 
ed to their ‘duchie?. 

‘¢ This treatment of the baptists was comparatively trivial to 
what the poor quakers endured. They were subjects of reproach, 
scorn, buffetting, scourges, torture, and death. ‘They were strip- 
ped of the clothes they wore, and robbed of the beds whereon 
they lay. The vessels, in which they ate, were forced from them, 
aud their food itself reduced almost to nothing. If any thing ig 
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extenuation of this persecuting spirit may be alleged, it is the ex- 
e -edingly irregular and extravagant behaviour of the seetaries, 
who kept no terms with decency, and strangely imagined, they 
were doing God service by violating the rules of good manners.” 
pp: 103, 109. | 


What succeeds is of a different character, and shews how true 
our ancestors were to those principles respecting church gov- 
ernment, which we now maintain. 


«In the year 1679, there was a synod called by the general 
court, under an apprehension, that the sins of the land loudly 
cried for the vengeance of heaven. ‘The aspect of public affairs 
was indeed portentous; yet there seem not to have been any un- 
common marks of national degeneracy. ‘The ministers however 
obeyed the summons of the civil authority, and placed at the 
head of their body Mr. John Sherman and Mr. Urian Oakes. 
The first question, to which their attention was called, was *‘ What 
are the sins, which have provoked the divine anger?’ The second, 
‘What are the means of removing it?? The synod resulted, and 
communicated their result to the general court. It pointed out 
the sins of the times, and depicted in glowing colours the ealam- 
ities of the country. In most churches the covenant was renew- 
ed, and in every church some notice was taken of the Reforming 
Synod, and of the measures it recommended, for reviving the pow- 
er and spirit of religion. 

“ Some indeed questioned the sincerity of the leading men in 
the country, who were instrumental in convoking the synod. The 
gay and licentious court of Charles Il eould. hardly believe, that 
there were men of piety enough in Newengland, who would take 
the pains, which were there taken to promote the practice of sound 
morality. 

“ First Church also did not see the propriety of calling this 
synod, Yet its leading members could not be aceused of being 
inimical to the interests of truth and religion. On 5 August, the 
following vote was passed by the chureh:— 

“* Voted, upon an order of the general court, to send elders and 
messengers toa synod to meet, the 24th day inSeptember. Though 
wedo not see light for the ealling of a synod at this time; yet, there 
being one called, that what good there is or may be encouraged, 
and evil prevented, by our testimony, we are willing to send our 
messengers to it, though, whatever is there determined, we look 
upon and judge to be no farther binding to us, than the light of 
God’s words is thereby cleared to our consciences.’ 

_ “In this vote is manifest the spirit of liberty, which prevailed 
in those days, and which now animates a large majority of the 
churches in this commonwealth. ‘The members of First Church 
in particular were uniformly careful to guard the freedom of the 
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brethren against the encroachments of the civil authority. This 
assertion will be further evident by the subsequent vote, which 
was passed on the same occasion. 

“ «Voted by this church, 5 Aug. upon an order and advice of 
the magistrates, that all the elders of this town might jointly ear. 
ry on the 5th day lecture.’ 

«© «In answer to the motion of the honored magistrates about 
the lecture; though, as an injunction, we cannot concur with it, 
but do humbly bear our witness against it, as ap wrehending it 
tending to the infringement of church liberty; yet, if the Lord in. 
cline the hearts of the other teaching officers of this town to ae- 
cept the desire of our officers to give their assistance with those 
of this church, who shall be desired to earry on their fifth day 
lecture, we are willing to accept their help therein.’ ” pp. 127, 
128, 129. 


In 1712, the year following that in which the meeting house 
of the First Church had been burnt, while Bridge and Wads- 
worth were their clergymen, a very important innovation took 
place. 


“* During their scattered condition, the church were not inat- 
tentive to the rules of ecclesiastical order, and the means of im- 
provement. ‘The liberal Christian will read with pleasure the 
subsequent extracts, and will probably discover in them the seeds 
of a liberality, which, in regard to the admission of church mem- 
bers, has ever since been spreading and maturing in the churches 
of Massachusetts. 

«© ¢ At a church meeting, 29 Feb. 1711-12, the following pro- 

osals were voted at the school-house. 

“ ¢ First Church in Boston proposed to the reverend elders, 

“¢¢ That, when persons desire admission into the church, they 
be examined of the nature of a church, of the institution of ordi- 
nances and officers, of the authority and rule given by Christ to 
the elders, of the duty and privilege of the brotherhood. 

“¢ This is to be summarily communicated to the church, to- 
gether with the relation and belief of the party desiring admis- 
sion. 

“¢ That no ob‘ection be made to the receiving of any person 

rofessing faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, repentance of sin, and 
lorie a measure of scriptural knowledge of the order and gov- 
ernment appointed by Christ in his church; although he have not 
ihe persuasion, which others passibly may profess, about some 
particulars, that are matter of dispute among learned, pious, and 
holy men.’ ” p. 162. 


The following extract will give strangers a view of the kind 
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of union and the degree of independence, which exists among 
the churches of Boston. 


«« The independence of congregational churches in Boston has 
been maintained from the beginning; and perhaps their freedom 
will best be preserved by keeping clear of entangling alliances. 
There is however a partial coalescence between churches, which 
rather ‘promotes, than hinders the general objects of religious as- 
sociation. Some congregations, from local proximity, alfinity of 
theological opinions, or other circumstances, are more likely to 
than others; but such associations have no effect on ‘the 
discipline or interior regulations of individual societies. Thus 
there is a certain indefinable union among all the congregational 
ehurehes in the metropolis. ‘Their ministers are united in hold- 
ing an association at each other’s houses every other Monday, in 
supporting a Theological Library,* in preaching a weekly lee- 
ture, and a quarterly charity lecture; and the several congrega- 
tions tacitly agree in attending these lectures and fav oring these 
institutions. The First C hurch is united with the Fourth, the 
Second with the Fifth, and the Sixth with the Seventh, in support 
of a monthly lecture, attended commonly on the Friday immedi- 
ately preceding the Sunday on which is celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper. The union for this purpose between the First and 
Fourth churches, commenced in the beginning of the year 1720. 
The leeture is attended in Bra ‘tle-street, and preached by the 
pastors of the two congregations alternately. There is indeed no 
express warrant for such an exereise in the Christian scriptures; 
and some have doubted the propriety of upholding the custom. 
They have alleged, that it tends to bring the ordinance of preaching 
into ‘contempt with some, by making it too frequent, and that its 
effect is mjurious to others, by indueing a belief, that some unu- 
sual, peculiar preparation is necessary for commemorating the 
death of our Saviour. But it ought to be remembered, that an 
attendance on this lecture is by no means considered an indispen- 
sable requisite for communion, on the following Sunday; and that 
any religious institution, which brings people voluntarily togeth- 
er, naturally expands the mind, and ean hardly be unfav orable to 
the progress of charity. In the ease just mentioned, the effeet of 
the lecture has been happy. It has contributed to the harmony 
of both the ministers and brethren of the two societies.” pp. 167, 
165, 169. 


The account of Dr. Chauncy, one of the most eminent men 
our country has produced, and of his writings, as far as it is 
continued, is particularly interesting. 

* This institution, which was founded, 1 June, 1807, invites however, 


and receives, subscriptions from both clergy and laity of all denominations. 
19 
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We regret that the whole of Mr. Buckminster’s funeral 
discourse on Mr. Emerson is not republished in this work. It 
had the very rare merit in such a discourse, that the praise of 
the dead was not extravagant; and the expressions of feeling in 
the living not overstrained; but both were rendered in a high 
degree impressive and affecting by their truth and nature. 

The sermons of Mr. Emerson himself at the close of this 
little work are a favorable specimen of the author’s pulpit com- 
positions. 

As it may be interesting to some of our readers, we here 
subjoin a list of the ministers of the First Church, which was 
founded 1630. 


settled died settled died 
1630 Wilson 1667 | 1696 Wadsworthchos- 
1633 Cotton 1652 | en Pres. Har. Col. 1725 
1656 Norton 1662] 1705 Bridge 1715 
1668 Davenport - 1670}1717 ~+#Foxcroft 1759 
Allen 1710} 1727. Chauncy 1787 
1670 Oxenbridge 1674] 1778 Clarke 1798 
11799 Emerson 1811 





ARTICLE 7. 


An account of Expeditions to the sources of the Mississippi, and 
through the western parts of Louisiana, to the sources of the 
Arkansaw, Kans, La Platte, and Pierre Faun, Rivers; per- 

formed by order of the government of the United States dur- 

ing the years 1805, 1806, and 1807. And a Tour through 
the interior parts of New Spain, when conducted through 
these provinces, by order of the Captain-General, in the year 
1807. By Major Z. M. Pike. Illustrated by Maps and 
Charts. Philadelphia, Conrad, & Co. 1810, 8vo. 


"Tus work is divided into three parts, with a large appendix 
toeach. The first part contains a journal of the author’s ex- 
pedition to the sources of the Mississippi, in the years 1805 
and 1806; the second part, a journal of an expedition, under- 
taken by him soon after his return from the former, into Lou- 
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isiana to the sources of the Arkansaw, &c.; and the third, a 
journal of what took place after his seizure by the government 
of New Mexico: he having unintentionally violated the Span- 
lish territory by encamping on the Rio del Norte (North Riv- 
er), which he mistook for the Red River. The author at the 
time of his first expedition was a Lieutenant in the American 
servicee He has since been successively promoted to higher 
rauks. The last, which we know of his attaining is that of Lt. 
Colonel. There isno finishing about this work, and no preten- 
sion to elegancee His journals are given apparently in their 
original form without selection. 


“ As a military man,” says the author in his preface, “ as @ 
soldier from the time I was able to bear arms, it cannot be ex- 
pected that a production of my pen can stand the test of eriti- 
cism, aud J hope by this candid appeal to the justice and indul- 
gence of the learned, to induce them, to spare their censure, if 


they cannot award their praise.” p- 5. 


The publisher adds, that he “ doubts whether any book » 


“ever went to press under so many disadvantages.” Some 
passages indeed, from their perplexity and want of clearness, 
bear evident marks either of errors of the press or a want of the 
author’s revision. ‘The book however is valuable and interest- 
ing; and the more so from the air of genuineness and truth, 
which is given it by the very state in which it appears. All in- 
formation, especially, concerning our new acquired territory of 
Louisiana, of which we know so little, is deserving attention. 
We shall proceed to give an abstract of the journals, and to no- 
tice those parts of these and of the appendix to each, which 
will be most generally interesting. The instructions to Lt 
Pike concerning his first expedition are not given; and it is on- 
ly incidentally that we learn its particular objects. 


On the ninth of August, 1805, the exploring party under 
his command, consisting of one sergeant, two corporals, and 
seventeen privates, left their encampment near St. Louis, in a 
keel boat seventy feet long, with provisions for four months; 
principally, as appears, for the purpose of making a survey of the 
river Mississippi from that place to its source. St. Louis is 
situated on the west side of the Mississippi, a little below where 
the Missouri empties into that river. They proceeded for 
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about a month without any very remarkable occurrence. They 
passed different villages and encampments of the Indians, first 
of the Sacs, and higher up of the Reynards. About one hun- 
dred and fifty miles above the Missouri they arrived at the 
house of a French settler. He was married to a woman of the 
Sac nation and supported himself by a little cultivation and the 
Indian trade.* About two hundred and thirty miles from the 
Missouri, is a village of the Sacs; and the party were here met 
with assistance by Mr. William Ewing, an agent of the Unit- 
ed States residing in this place to instruct that nation in agri- 
culture. This establishment is in latitude 30° 32’ north. A- 
bout two hundred and fifty miles above, they arrived at the 
settlement of a M. Dubuque, the proprietor of certain lead 
mines on the west side of the Mississippi, concerning which Lt, 
Pike had directions to make inquiry. Of these it scems bya 
paper in the appendix, that M. Dubuque had procured a grant 
from the Indians, which was afterward confirmed by the Span- 
ish government. The quantity of lead obtained annually was 
from 20000 to 40000 pounds: the ore yielding seventy five 
per cent of metal. From M. Dubuque, Lt. Pike obtained in- 
formation, that war was still carrying on between the two prin- 
cipal tribes of Indians on the river, the Sioux and Sauteurs.{ 

On the fourth of September the party arrived at the Prai- 
rie des Chiens, a small village situated on the east side of the 
Mississippi, where the Ouisconsin flows into it, in latitude 43° 
28’ north. ‘The Mississippi is here about half a mile wide, 
and the Ouisconsin when full nine hundred yards. This river 
is the grand source of communication between the lakes and 
the Mississippi, there being a portage of only about two miles 
between this and Fox river, which communicates with lake 
Michigan. ‘The present village of the Prairie des Chiens, was 
first settled in 1783. It is about a male above where an old one 


* See Appendix to P» i, p. 42. 


¢ These are the French names; the Sioux are called in English Sues, 
and in their own language Narcotah; the Sauteurs in English Chipeways, 
and in their own language Ouchipawah. There is some confusion produc- 
ed in the journal by the use sometimes of the French, and sometimes of the 
English or Indian names of the trihes or chiefs of the natives. 
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was situated, which existed during the time the French were in 
possession of the country. It contains eighteen houses, and 
there are nineteen others in its vicinity. Almost all the traders 
residing here connect themselves with Indian women, so that 
nearly one half of the inhabitants under twenty years of age 
have the blocd of the aberigines in their veins. This is the 
last stage of the traders from Michilimacinac and other parts, 
previous to their launching into the savage wilderness. They 
again meet here in the spring on their return from their winter- 
ing grounds, accompanied by three or four hundred Indians, 
when they hold a fair; the one party disposes of remnants of 
goods, and the other of reserved peltries. Affrays and murders, 
as might be expected, used sometimes totake place. But since 
the American government has become known, and the sale of 
spirituous liquors to the Indians has been prohibited by 

such occurrences are less frequent.* At this place the party 
were received with attention and hospitality; and hada council 
with asma!l number of the Puants, and a chief of the lower 
band of the Sioux. Here likewise they exchanged their boat 
for others. On the eighth of September, a month after their 
first setting out, they left this placee On the tenth they were 
encamped in the morning, prevented from proceeding by the 
weather, when they received a message from La Feuille+ a 
chief of the Sioux, the same whom they had met at the Prairie 
des Chiens. The following is the account of their reception by 


this chief and his men:— 


“La Feuille sent down six of his young men to inform me, 
‘that he had waited three days with meat, &e. but that last 
night they had began to drink, and that on the next day he 
would receive me with his people sober.” I returned him for 
answer, * that the season was advanced, that time was pressing, 
and that if the rain ceased, I must go on.” Mr. Frazer} and the 
interpreter went home with the Indians. We embarked about 
1oclock. Frazer returning, informed me that the chief acqui- 
esced in my reasons for pressing forward, but that he had pre- 
pared a pipe (by way of letter) to present me, to shew to all the 
Sioux above; with a message to inform them, that I was a chief 


* Appendix to P. i. pp. 44—47. { He is called in Indian, Wabasha, 
+ A gentleman accompanying Lt. Pike from the Prairie des Chiens ta 
ihe falls cf St. Anthony. 
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of their new fathers, and that he wished me to be treated with 
friendship and respeet. On our arrival opposite to the ledges, 
the men were paraded on the bank, with their guns in their 
hands. ‘They saluted us (with ball) [the customary mode, it 
seems, among the Indians.) with what may be termed three 
rounds; which I returned with three rounds. from each boat with 
my blunderbusses. This salute, although nothing to soldiers ae. 
customed to fire, would net be so agreeable to many people; as 
the Indians had all been drinking v, and as some of them even tried 
their dexterity, to see how near the boat they could strike. They 
may, indeed, be said to have struck on ev ery side of us. When 
landed, 1 had my pistols in my belt and sw ord in hand. I was 
met on the bank by the chief, ‘and invited to his lodge. As soon 
as my guards were formed, and sentinels posted, i aceompanied 
him. Some of my men, who were going up with me, LI caused to 
ieave their arms behind, as a mark of conde nee. At the chiei’s 
lodge, I found a clean mat and pillow, for me to sit on, and the 
beforementioned pipe on a pair of small crutches, before me. 
‘The chief sat on my right hand, my interpreter and Mr. Frazer 
on my left. After amkion, the chief spoke to the following 
purport: * That, notwithstanding he had seen me at the prairie, 
he was happy to take me by the hand amongst his own people, 
and there to shew his young men the respect due to their new 
father: That, when at St. Louis, in the spring, his father had 
told him that if he looked down the river, he would see one of 
his young warriors coming up. He now found it true, and he was 
happy te see me, who knew the Great Spirit was the father of 
all; both the white and the red people: and if one died, the oth- 
er could not live long. ‘That he had never been at war with 
their new father, and hoped always to preserve the same good 
understanding that now existed. That he now presented me 
with a pipe, te show to the upper bands, a token of our good 
understanding: and that they might see his work, and imitate 
his conduct. That he had gone to St. Louis on a shameful visit. 
to carry a murderer: but that we had given the man his life, and 
he thanked us for it. "That he had provided something to eat, 
but he supposed 1 could not eat it, and if not, to give it to my 
young men.’ I replied: * that. although I had told him at the 
prairie, my business up the Mississippi, Y would again relate it 
tohim. I then mentioned the different objects J had in view: 
with regard to the savages. who had fallen under our protection, 
by our late purehase Sem the Spaniards. ‘The different posts to 
be established. The objecis of these posts as related to them: 
supplying them with necessaries: having officers and agents of 
government near them, to attend to their business; and above all, 
to endeavour to make peace between the Sioux and Sauteurs. 
That if it was possible on my return’[ should bring some of the 
Sauteurs down with me, and take with me some of the Sioux 
chiefs to St. Louis: there to settle the long and bloody war. 
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which had existed between the two nations. That I accepted 
his pipe with pleasure, as the gift of a great man, and a brother. 
‘That it should be used as he desired.’ 1 then eat of the dinner 
he had provided. It was very grateful. It was wild rye and 
venison, of which I seni four bowls to my men. I afterwards 
went to a dance, the performance of which was attended with 
many curious mancwuvres. Men and women danced indiserimi- 
nately. ‘They were all dressed in the gayest manner; each had 
in their hand, a small skin of some description, and would fre- 
quently run up, point their skin, and give a puff with their 
breath; when the person blown at, whether man or woman, 
would fall, and appear to be almost lifeless, or in great agony; 
but would recover slowly, rise, and join in thedance. This they 
ealled their great medicine; or, as | understood the word, dance 
of religion. ‘The Indians believing that they actually puffed 
something into each other’s bodies, which occasioned the falling, 
&e. Itis not every person who is admitted; persons wishing to 
join them, must first make valuable presents to the society, to 
the amount of forty or fifty dollars, give a feast, and then are 
admitted with great ceremony. Mr. Frazer informed me, that 
he was once in'a lodge with some young men, who did not be- 
long to the club; when one of the dancers came in, they imme- 
diately threw their blankets over him, and forced him out of the 
lodge: he laughed, and the young Indians called him a fool, and 
said ‘he did not know what the dancer might blow into his 
body.’ ” pp. 14, 15, 16, 17. 


Carver in his seventh chapter gives a similar account of this 
dance, which he calls the Pawwaw or Black Dance. ‘* The 
“ people of the colonies,” he says, * tell a thousand ridiculous 
“ stories of the devil being raised in this dance by the Indians.” 
Carver however himself says, “ though I did not actually see 
“ the devil raised by it, I was witness to some scenes that could 
“only be performed by such as dealt with him, or were very 
“ expert and dextrous jugglers.” He likewise gives a particu- 
lar account of the ceremonies of initiation into the society 
by which the dance is performed, called according to him, the 
Friendly Society of the Spirit. . 

On the twelfth September, they passed a prairie, where the 


Sioux had formed for themselves a somewhat singular mode of 


defence, which is thus described: — 


*¢ On this prairie Mr. Frazer shewed me some holes, dug by 
the Sioux, when in expectation of an attack, into which they first 
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put fheir women and children, and then crawl themselves. They 
were generally round, and about ten feet in diameter; but some 
were half moons, and quite a breastwork. ‘This I understood 
was the chief work, which was the principal redoubt. Their 
modes of constructing them are, the moment they apprehend, oy 
discover an enemy on a prairie, they commence digging with 
their knives. tomahaw ks, and a wooden ladles and in an imered- 
ible short space of time, they have a hole sufficiently deep to 
cover themselves and their family from the bails or arrows of 
the enemy. They have no idea of taking those subterraneous 
redoubts by storm. as they would probably loose a great oe a 
of men in the attack; and althou: zh they might be succekdiial j 

the event, it would be considered asa very imprudent nthe? 


p- 19. 


The Indians, as is well known, seldom engage in open 
fight, but endeavour to obtain advantage by stratagem and con- 


cealment. 

On the seventeenth, while upon that part of the river, which 
spreads itself out into lake Pepin, they were overtaken by a se- 
vere storm, and with some difficulty weathered a point, called 
Point de Sable. Here they found a Mr. Cameron, aa Indian 
trader, and his men. ‘The party exhibited the indolence oi 
their mode of life. They had been laying here two days; his 
tents were pitched, and his canoes unloaded, and turned up for 
the habitation of his men. Here, says Lt. Pike, 


«“ T was shewn a point of rocks from which a Sioux woman 
east herself, and was dashed intoa thousand pieces, on the rocks 
below. She had been informed.that her friends intended match- 
ing her to a man she despised; and having refused her the man 
she had chosen, she ascended the hill, singing her death song: 
and before they could overtake her, and obviate her purpose, she 
took the lover’s leap! and ended her troubles, with her life.” 


p- 22. 

On the twenty-second they arrived at a village of the Sioux 
situated at the mouth of St. Peter’s river, which flows into 
the Mississippi from the west about latitude 44° north. ‘The 
Sioux had marched on a war excursion, but being informed by 
express of the arrival of the American party, immediately re- 
turned. Here on the next day a council was held between Li. 
Pike and seven Indian chiefs; it is not said whether all of the 
Sioux nation or not. The principal objects of Lt. Pike’s speech 
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were to obtain a grant of land at this place, the falls of St. An- 
thony, and another below at those of St. Croix, for the establish- 
ment of military posts and factories; and to induce them to make 
peace with the Sauteurs. His speech, which is given in the 
appendix, is really avery fine one. He admonishes them, if he 
should bring down any of the chiefs of the Sauteurs with him 
on his return, to respect his flag and protection; “ for,” he 
adds, ‘* was a dog to run to my lodge for safety, his enemy 
“ must walk over me to hurt him.” The grants were obtained, 
one of a tract about nine miles square at the mouth of the St. 
Croix, and another surrounding the falls of St. Anthony; the 
privilege being reserved to the natives of hunting upon the land, 
and making any use of it which they had formerly done, not 
inconsistent with the purposes for which it was procured. For 
this grant they received from the United States two thousand 
dollars. Lt. Pike made them presents at the time to the amount 
of about two hundred dollars. 


“¢ The chiefs,” says he, “ were very loath to sign the articles 
relative to the land, asserting that their word of honor for the 
sift was sufficient, and that it was an impeachment of their probi- 
ty to require them to bind themselves further, &e. &e. This is 
a small sample of their way of thinking.” Letter to Gen. Wil- 
kinson. Appendix to P. i. p. 44. 


With regard to peace they spoke doubtfully, but promised a 
safe passport for any chief of the Sauteurs, who might be brought 
down. 

Mr. Cameron, before-mentioned, had followed the Amer- 
ican party, on his way to the village of St. Peters, and was pres- 
ent at this council, as was likewise Mr. Frazer. At this village 
Mr. Frazer was to remain. Here Lt. Pike exchanged with a Mr. 
Duncan one of his boats for a barge, which eight men were able 
to carry. On the twenty-seventh they began the portage, occa- 
sioned by the falls of St. Anthony. On this day two men ar- 
rived from Mr. Frazer, who was at St. Peters, for letters from 
Lt. Pike. ‘ This business,” he says, “ of closing and sealing 
“* appeared like a last adieu to the civilized world.” 

The party proceeded up the river. Some days after, 


“T found,” says Lt. Pike, “a small red capot!a sort of cloak | 
20 
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hung upon a tree; this my interpreter informed me Was @& sacri. 
fice by some Indians to the bon Dieu,” [Great Spirit]. p. 34. 


A few days after, he says, 


“ Near a war encampment, I found a painted buckskin and a 

iece of searlet cloth, suspended by the limb of a tree; this I sup- 

posed to be a sacrifice to Matcho Maniton | the evil spirit |, to ren- 
der their enterprize successful.” p. 32. ? 


On the morning of the sixteenth of October, the ground 
was covered with snow, which had falled during the night, 
and it still continued snowing. The party, if they went on, 
had to pass a rapid immediately above them, by wading to 
their necks in the water. Lt. Pike however having determin- 
ed, if possible, to reach /a riviere de Corbeau [Crow river,] the 
highest point ever made by the traders in their bark canoes, 
before the winter, an attempt was made to pass the rapids. 
After toiling however for four hours, when about two thirds 
of the way up the rapids, the party were too benumbed and 
exhausted to proceed, and were obliged to put ashore. It was 
then determined to return to their last station, and that a part 
of the men should be left there encamped, with the large boats, 
while another part with Lt. Pike, with two canoes, which were 
to be built, went on to the source of the river. Here the whole 
party remained till the ninth of December; building huts, en- 
closing them with a stockade, making the canoes and sledges 
for those who were to proceed, and hunting. This station 
was about two hundred and thirty three miles above the falls 
of St. Anthony. On the second of November Lt. Pike left 
the camp with Miller, one of his two hunters, for the purpose, 
if possible, of killing an elk, the signs of which, and of buffaloe 
had been numerous. He gives the following account: 


“6 2d November, Saturday.—Left the eamp with the fullest 
determination to kill an elk, if it were possible, before my return. 
I never had killed one of those animals. Took Miller, whose 
obliging disposition made him agreeable in the woods. I was 
determined that if we came on the trail of elk, to follow them a 
day or two in order to kill one. This, to a person acquainted 
with the nature of those animals, and the extent of the prairies 
in this country, would appear, what it really was, a very foolish 
resolution. We svon struck where a herd of one eusleell and 
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fifty had passed. Pursued, and came in sight about eight o’clock; 

when they appeared, ata distance, like an army of Indians mov- 
ing along in single file; a large buck, of at least four feet between 
the horns, leading the van, and one of equal magnitude bringing 
up the rear. We followed unui near night, without once bemg 
able to get within point-blank shot. 1 once made Miller fire at 
them with his musket, at about four hundred yards distance: it 
had no other eftect than to make them leave us about five miles 
behind on the prairie. Passed several deer in the course of the 
day, which I think we could have killed, but did not fire for fear 
of alarming the elk. Finding that it was no easy matter to kill 
one, | shot a doe through the body, as | perceived by her blood, 

where she lay down in the snow; yet, not knowing how to track, 

we lost her. Shortly after saw three elk by themselves near a 
copse of woods. Approached near them, and broke the shoulder 
of one; but he ran off with the other two, just as L was about to 
follow. Saw a buck deer laying on the grass; shot him behind 
the eyes, when he fell over. 1 walked up to him, put my foot on 
his horns, and examined the shot; immediately after which he 
snorted, bounced up, and fell five steps from me. ‘This I consid- 
ered his last effort: but soon after, to our utter astonishment, he 
jumped up and ran off. He stopped frequently: we pursued him, 
expecting him to fall every minute, by which we were led from 
the pursuit of the wounded elk. After being wearied out in this 
unsuccessful chase, we returned in pursuit of the wounded elk; 
and when we came up to the party, found him missing from the 
flock. Shot another in the body; but my ball being small, he 
likewise escaped. Wounded another deer: when hungry, cold, 

and fatigued, after having wounded three deer and two elk, were 
obliged to eneamp in a point of hemlock woods, on the head of 
Clear river. ‘The large herd of elk lay about one mile from us, 
in the prairie. Our want of success I ascribe to the smallness of 
our balls, and to our inexperience in following the track, after 
wounding them; for it is very seldom a deer drops on the spot 
you shoot it. 

“ 3d November, Sunday.—Rose pretty early, and went in 
pursuit of the elk. Wounded one buck deer on the way. We 
made an attempt to drive them into the woods, but their leader 
broke past us, and it appeared as if the drove would have follow- 
ed him, though they had been obliged to run over us. We fired 
at them passing, but without effect. Pursued them through the 
swamp, till about ten o’clock; when I determined to attempt to 
make the river, and for that purpose took a due south course. 
Passed many droves of elk te buffaloe, but being in the middle 
of an immense prairie, knew it was folly to attempt to shoot 
them. Wounded several deer, but got none. In fact, I knew 
I could shoot as many deer as any body: but neither myself nor 
~—— could find one in ten, whereas one experienced hunter 
would get all. Near night struck a lake about five miles long 
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and two miles wide. Saw immense droves of elk on both banks. 
About sun-down saw a herd crossing the prairie towards us. 
We sat down. ‘Two bucks, more curious than the others, eame 
pretty close. I struck one behind the fore shoulder: he did not 
go more than twenty yards, before he fell and died. This was 
the cause of much exultation, because it fulfilled my determina- 
tion; and, as we had been two days and nights Without victuals, 
it was very acceptable. Found some serud oak. In about one 
mile made a fire, and with much labor and pains got our meat to 
it; the wolves feasting on one half, while we were carrying away 
the other. We were now provisioned, but were still in want of 
water, the snow being all me!ted. Finding my drought very 
excessive in the night, I went in search of water, and was much 
surprised, afier having gone about a mile, to strike the Missis- 
sippi. Filled my hat, and returned to my companion.” pp. 38, 
39, 40. 


While the party were thus remaining encamped, they were 
visited by Mr. ceatet a trader, and by Indians of different 
tribes. 

Leaving some of his men at this station, Lt. Pike with the 
remainder, eleven soldiers and his interpreter,* set out on the 
ninth of December to proceed up the river. They had one. 
canoe, (the other having been accidentally split in transporta- 
tion, a day or two before the?r setting out,) which was towed by 
three men, and sleds to carry about four hundred weight, drawn 
by two men abreast. On the twelfth of December the river 
was frozen over, which might have enabled them to proceed 
on the ice much faster than before. ‘They however proceeded 
very slowly, some days not more than four or five miles, be- 
ing delayed by various causes. On the twenty fourth, they 
arrived at the Isle de Corbeau, where Lt. Pike took the 
latitude, which he found to be 45°49’ 50” north. On the 
thirty first, they passed a vacant encampment of the Sauteurs, of 
fifteen lodges. Near each lodge was a hole dug in the ground, 
and boughs ready to cover it, as a retreat for their women and 
children, in case of an attack. On the second of January they 
were met by Mr. Grant of the North West Company,} whom 


* Appendix to Part I, page 25. 


t The North West Company is an English company for the pur- 
pose of trade with the Indians. They have extended themselves from 
Hudson’s bay to the St. Lawrence, and up that river on both sides to the 
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Lt. Pike accompanied the next day to the establishment of that 
company on lower Red-cedar Lake; the party proceeded, and 
were overtaken by him in the evening. Qn the sixth, they met 
two Frenchmen of the North West Company, each with about 
one hundred and eighty pounds on his back. They suffered 


lakes, from the extremity of lake Superior to the sources of the Red Riv- 
er, and thence on its tribatary streams through Louisiana to the Missouri. 
They have likewise extended themselves through the north-western parts of 
America, up Slave river to Slave lake. Their head quartets are at the head 
of lake Superior. They have different establisliments, as will be seen, on 
the Mississippi. ‘* This year,” says Lt. Pike, meaning, we presume, 1806, 
*‘ they have dispatched a Mr. Mackenzie on a voyage of trade and discove- 
“ry down Mackenzie’s river, to the north sea; and also a Mr. M‘Coy, to 
** cross the Rocky mountains, and proceed to the western ocean with the 
“same objects in view. They have had a gentleman by the name of 
** Thompson, making a geographical survey of the north west part of the 
** continent—who, for three years, with an astonishing spirit of enterprise 
“and perseverance, passed over all that extensive and unknown country. 
** His establishment, although not splendid, (the mode of travelling not ad- 
** mitting it,) was such, as to admit of the most unlimited expenses in 
“every thing necessary to facilitate his inquiries; and he is now en- 
“gaged in digesting the important results of his enterprise. I find 
“from the observations and suggestions of; Mr. Thompson, that when 
“at the source of the Mississippi, it was his opinion, the line of lim- 
“its between the United States and Great Britain must run such a course, 
* from the head of the lake of the Woods, as to touch the source of the 
** Mississippi; and this I discovered to be the opinion of the north west 
‘company, who, we may suppose, or reasonably conclude, speak the 
**Janguage held forth by their government. The admission of this pre- 
** tension will throw out of our territory all the upper part of Red river, 
“* and nearly two fifths of the territory of Louisiana. Whereas, if the line 
** be run due west from the head of the lake of the Woods, it will cross 
** Red river nearly at the entrance of Reed river, and it is conjectured 
“strike the western ocean. at Birch Bay, in Queen Charlotte’s Sound. 
** Those differences of opinion, it is presumed, might be easily adjusted 
“‘ between the two governments, at the present day, but it is believed that 
“‘ delays, by unfolding the true value of the country, may produce difficul- 
“ ties, which do not at present exist.” Appendix to Part I, pp. 35, 36. 
Some particular statements and documents concerning this country are 
contained in Lt. Pike’s Appendix just quoted. Red river mentioned above 
is a river (not to be found in the Gazetteers), which has its source in a 
small lake about latitude 46° 40’ (according to Carlton’s map of the United 
States,) and flows northerly into Lake Winnipeg. There is another 
river of the same name much better known, which falls into the Mississip-~ 
pi frora the west, about one hundred and eighty miles above New Orleans, 
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much from the cold that day and night, and the next day; some 
of the men having different parts of their bodies frozen. 

On the thirteenth of January, the whole party arrived at 
another establishment of the North West Company, on lake de 
Sable, or Sandy lake, in latitude 46° 9’ 20” north, where they 


_were very hospitably received. The buildings are surrounded 


by a large stockade. Here Lt. Pike went out to survey the 
Jake with Mr. Grant, who had likewise come up the river from 
the establishment below. 

‘¢ On our march.” he says, ** we met an Indian coming into 
the fort: his countenance expressed no little astonishment, when 
told who I was and from whence I came; for the people in this 
country themselves acknowledge, that the savages hold in great- 
er veneration the Americans, than any other white people. They 
say of us, when alluding to warlike achievements, that * we are 
neither Frenchmen nor Englishmen, but white Indians.’ pp. 
61, 62. 


He had before observed in the course of his voyage, that the 
Indians on the river appeared to have a dread of Americans. 
At this place the party eat roasted beaver flesh, dressed as a 
pig is usually, which was considered as excellent. The tail of 
a beaver it seems is thought a delicacy, as likewise the head of a 
moose, which in taste and substance very much resembles it. 
The men were here employed in making sleds (traineaux de 
glace) after the manner of the country; which are a single 
plank, turned up at one end like the head of aviolin. The bag- 
gage is lashed on in bags and sacks. On the twentieth Janu- 
ary they again commenced their march from this place. A few 
days after, Lt. Pike left his party, which it seems were to fol- 
low more slowly, and proceeded with his hunter, Miller, and 
an Indian, as a guide. After enduring various and severe 
hardships, on the first of February at half past two o’clock, he 
arrived at lake Sangsue, [Leech lake]. “ I will not attempt,” 
he says, “ to describe my feelings on the accomplishment of 
“ my voyage; for this is the main source of the Mississippi.” 
They crossed the lake, a distance of about twelve miles, to an 
establishment of the North West Company, where they arrived 
about ten o’clock in the evening, and were received with much 


attention by Mr. Hugh M’Gillis, the agent of that company in 
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this place. On the sixth, the remainder of the party arrived, 
having suffered much from the cold. The latitude of this place 
according to Lt. Pike is 47° 16 13” north. From this place 
Lt. Pike went, accompanied with Mr. M’Gillis, to the compa- 
ny’s house on upper Red-cedar lake. Here he took the lati- 
tude, which he found to be 47° 42’ 40” north. Mr. Thomps 
son, he mentions, in the year 1798 determined it to be 47° 38’, 
which he considered to be that of the source of the Mississippi. 
On his return from this place he says:— 

“ We made the garrison about sundown, having been drawn 
at least ten miles ina sleigh, by two small dogs; who were loaded 
with two hundred pounds, and went so fast as to render it diffi- 
cult, for the men with snow shoes, to keep up with them.” p. 69. 

While at Leech lake Lt. Pike addressed a letter* to Mr. 
M’Gillis, in which he remonstrated against the British flag be- 
ing hoisted in our territory, at this and at other establishments 
of the North West Company; and against that company’s bring- 
ing goods into the country without paying the duties; and re- 
minded him, that on these accounts the property at that place 
and elsewhere was liable to seizure and confiscation, informing 
him at the same time that he did not at that time intend to put 
the laws in execution, and was willing to sacrifice his prospect 
of private advantages It appears from this letter, that one ob- 
ject of his expedition was to examine into the preceedings and 
trade of this company. Mr. M’Gillis in reply engaged to re- 
move the British flag at that place, and to prevent its being 
hoisted in other establishments, as far as in his power; and to 
take measures, that goods should in future be entered and the 
duties paid at the custom house at Michilimacinac. He ac- 
knowledged likewise his obligations to Lt. Pike. The duties 
on goods, which might be entered at this custom house may be 
estimated, according to a statement in the appendix to this 
part, at about thirteen thousand dollars, and on all the goods 
brought into the country by this company at about twenty six 
thousand. 

On the sixteenth Lt. Pike held a council at this place with 


* This letter and its answer are given in appendix to Part i. 
t Appendix to Part i. p. 37. 
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the chiefs of the Sauteurs. The objects which he was desirous 
of obtaining were, that they should make peace with the Sioux; 
deliver up those medals and flags which they had received trom 
the English traders; and that some of their chiefs should re- 
turn with him to St. Louis. ‘lhe traders, it seems from Lt. 
Pike’s speech and the answers to it, give medals and flags as 
marks of favor and distinction; and even assume the authority 
of making chiefs.. All the propositions were complied with; 
the chiefs smoked in the calamut of the Sioux chief La 
Feuille, that had been delivered to Lt. Pike, and which 
he had brought up, and promised to bury the hatchet. 
They gave him their pipes to be carried down to be smok- 
ed by the Sioux. It was however with some difficulty, that 
he was able to induce two of their young warriors to promise 
to accompany or follow him on his return: and these did not, 
as appears afterward, fulfil their engagement. On the nine- 
teenth of February the party set out on their return. 


“ Mr. M’Gillis’ hospitality,” says Lt. Pike, “deserves to be 
particularly noticed; he presented me with his dogs and ecariole, 
valued in this eountry at two hundred dollars; one of the dogs 
broke out of his harness, and we were not able during that day 
to eatch him again; and the other poor fellow was obliged to 
pull the whole load, at least one hundred and fifty pounds.” pp. 
74, 72. 


On the fifth of March, the party rejoined those, whom they 
had left at the fort constructed on their way up the river. At 
this place the whole party remained to the seventh of April. 
Here they were visited by two chiefs, who promised to be at 
peace with the Sauteurs, and each of whom gave his pipe to Lt. 
Pike for the Sauteur chiefs to smoke on their arrival. On this 
subject he a little atter makes the following observations: 


‘‘ Ifa subaltern with but twenty men, at so great a distance 
from the seat of his government, could effect so important 4 
change in the minds of those savages, what might not a great and 
independent power effect, if instead of blowing up the flames ol 
discord, they exerted their influence in the sacred cause of peace:” 
p. 79. 


Cn the eighteenth of March he went to visit a Fols Avoine 
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chief, with whom he remained that day and night, and of whom 
he says: 

‘¢ ] must not here omit to mention an anecdote, which serves 
to characterize, more particularly, their manners.” 

‘¢ In the course of the day, observing a ring on one of my fin- 
gers, he inquired if it were gold; he was told it was the gift of 
one, with whom I should be happy to be at that time; he seemed 
to think seriously, and at night told my interpreter, ‘ That per- 
haps his father,’ (as they all called me) ‘felt much grieved for 
the want of a woman; if so he could furnish him with one.’ He 
was answered that with us each man had but one wife, and that 
I considered it strictly my duty, to remain faithful to her. This 
he thought strange, (he himself having three).” p. 84. 


On the twenty third, he visited a Shawonoe chief. Here in 
the evening he was entertained with the calumet and dog dances, 
also a dance whose name is not given. These dances are not here 


described. ‘ The pipe or calumet dance,” says Carver, “ is the - 


« most pleasing to a spectator of any of the dances of the Indians: 
“ being the least frantic, and the movement of it most graceful. 
“ It is but on particular occasions that it is used; as when am- 
“ bassadors from an enemy arrive to treat of peace, or when 
“ strangers of eminence pass through their territories.” Lt. 
Pike adds that some of the men “ struck the post, and told 
“ some of their war exploits.” This, which he leaves without 
explanation, is likewise explained by Carver. The war dance, 
according to him, is commenced in a circle of warriors, by one 
of them singly, who dances, and at the same time sings his own 
exploits and those of his ancestors. When he has finished any 
memorable account, he gives a violent blow with his war club 
to a post, fixed in the centre of the assembly. This post, says 
Du Pratz,* is rudely formed in the shape of a man, (probably 
this is only occasionally the fact,) and intended to represent an 
enemy. This latter writer adds, what is very credible, that 
the warriors, heated by drinking, do not always strictly confine 
themselves to truth in their relations; but have the complai- 
sance mutually to pass over each other’s deviations from it. Af- 
ter each warrior has struck the post in succession, the dance 
becomes general. They dance, says Carver, with their knives 


* In his Histoire de la Louisiane published in 3 vols. at Paris, 1758, tome 
ik 425, 426, : 
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in their hands, which they whirl about with violent motions, so 
that it requires incredible dexterity to escape being wounded, 
To heighten the scene, he adds, they set up the same hideous 
yells and cries, which they use in war; so that, as he remarks, 
with his usual naiveté, “ it is impossible to consider them in 
“‘ any other light, than an assembly of demons.” 


‘“¢ After the dance,” adds Lt. Pike, ** we had the feast of the 
dead (as it is called), at which each two or three were served 
with a pan or vessel full of meat, and when all were ready there 
was a prayer, after which the eating commenced; when it was 
expected we would eat up our portion entirely, being careful not 
to drop a bone, but to gather all up and put them in the dish. We 
were then treated with soup. Afier the eating was finished the 
ehief again gave an exhortation, which finished the ceremony. | 
am told they then gather up all the fragments, and throw them 
in the water, lest the dogs should get them. Burning them is 
considered as sacrilegious. In this lodge were collected at one 
time forty-one persons great and small, (seventeen of w hom were 
eapable of bearing arms,) besides dogs without number. ” pp. 


$4, 89. 


On the eleventh of April he arrived at the Sioux village at 
St. Peters, where he had a conference with forty chiefs of dif- 
ferent bands of the Sioux, who all smoked out of the pipes of 
the Sauteurs, which he had brought down, except three, who 
were painted black, and were some of those who had lost their 


relations during the preceding winter. 
On the twentieth of Apri! he had another council with the 


Puants. On the same day he was present at one of the Indian 
games, which he thus describes. 


“ This afternoon they had a great game of the eross, on the 
prairie, between the Sioux on the one side, and the Puants and 
Reynards on the other. The ball is made of some hard substance 
and covered with leather, the cross sticks are round and net work, 
with handles of three feet long.* The parties being ready, and 
bets agreed upon, (sometimes to the amount of some thousand 
dollars.) the goals are set upon the prairie at the distance of half 
a mile. ‘The ball is thrown up in the middle, and eaeh party 
strives to drive it to the opposite goal; and when either party 


* Here it would seem from the obscurity of the sentence is some errors 
Carver says, ‘* The ball sticks are about three feet long, at the end of 
‘* which there is fixed a kind of racket resembling the palm of the hand, 
** and fashioned of thongs cut from a deer skin,” 
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gains the first rubber, which is driving it quick round the post, 
the ball is again taken to the centre, the ground changed, and the 
contest reuew wed; and this is continued until one side gains four 
times, which decides the bet. It is an interesting sight to see two 
or three hundred naked savages contending on the plain who shall 
bear off the palm of victory; as he who drives the hall round the 
goal is much shouted at by his companions. It sometimes hap- 
pens that one catches the ball in his racket, and depending on his 
speed ! endeavours to carry it to the goal, and when he finds him- 
self toe closely pursued, he hurls it with great foree and dexterit 
to an amazing distance, w here there are ‘alw ays flankers of both 
parties ready “to receive it; it seldom touches the ground, but is 
sometimes kept in the air fer hours before either party can gain 
the victory.” p. 100. 


This game is described in a similar manner by Carver. 

On the twenty eighth, they arrived at the house of the 
Frenchman, the passing of which in their voyage up has been 
mentioned. On the same day they stopped at some islands, 
about ten miles above Salt river, abounding in pense 


‘In abont fifteen minutes,” says Lt. Pike, “ my men had 
knocked on the head and brought on ‘board tw 0 hundred and ninety 
eight. I had frequently loand of the fecundity of this bird, but 
never gave credit to what I then thought ine lined to the marvel- 
lous; bat really the most fervid imagination cannot conceive their 
numiers. Their noise inthe weods was like the continued roaring 
of the wind, and the ground may be said to have been absolutely 
covered with their excrement. ‘ihe young ones, which we killed, 
were nearly as Jarge as the old, they ‘could fiy about ten steps, and 
were one mass of fat; their eraws were filled with acorns and the 
wild pea. They were still reposing on their nests, which were merely 
small bunehes of sticks joined, with which all the small trees were 
covered.” p. 104. 


On the thirtieth of April, after an absence of about nine 
months, and having sometimes endured great fatigue and hard- 
ship, the party arrived again at St. Louis; having in this vovage 
explored the Mississippi to its source, effected a peace between 
the Sioux and Sauteurs, done something toward bringing the 
trade of the North West Company under proper regulations, 
and likewise marked out several positions on the Mississippi as 
proper for military establishments. The peace however be- 
tween the Sioux and the Sauteurs, Lt. Pike does not think will 
be of long continuance unless further measures are taken by our 
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government. Among the pieces in the appendix is one, from 
which we have quoted, containing ‘ Observations on the soil, 
“‘ shores, quarries, timber, islands, rapids, confluent streams, 
“ highlands, prairies, the savages and settlements which I met 
“‘ with on my voyage up the Mississippi, from St. Louis to its 
“ source.” Appendix to P. i. p. 41. 

There is also in the appendix, a large table giving the num- 
bers &c. of the Indians of the different tribes on the part of the 
Mississippi above St. Louis, and on its confluent streams, 
amounting in the whole, according to computation, to about 
eight thousand and thirty four warriors (among whom there 
are five thousand four hundred and fourteen fire arms) and 
thirty seven thousand and eighteen old men, women, and chil- 
dren—total forty five thousand one hundred and fifty two. Of 
these there are three thousand eight hundred and thirty five war- 
riors of the Sioux, who have one thousand two hundred and sixty 
five fire arms; and two thousand and forty nine of the Sauteurs 
or Chipeways, all of whom are supplied with fire arms. The 
Reynards have about four hundred warriors, all of them like- 
wise with fire arms. This nation raises a great quantity of 
corn, beans, and melons: the former in such quantities as that 
they sell many hundred bushels per annum. The Sioux subsist 
principally by hunting. The Sauteurs are uncommonly attach- 
ed to spirituous liquors: this is owing to their traders, who, ac- 
cording to Lt. Pike, “ find it much to their interest to encour- 
“¢ age their thirst after an article, which enables them to obtain 
‘‘ their peltries at so low a rate, as scarcely to be denominated 
* a consideration, and have reduced the people near the estab- 
‘‘ lishments to a degree of degradation unparalleled.” * 

The blood of the whites and of the natives is fast intermix- 
ing. There are twenty nine women belonging to the Fond du 
Lac department of the North West Company; all of whom are 
Indians; “ there not being,” says Lt. Pike, “‘asingle white wo- 
* man north west of lake Superior.’’} 


————e - 


* See Observations, &c. above-named, pp. 64, 65. 
4 Appendix to P, i. p. 40. 
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WE now proceed to Lt. Pike’s expedition into Louisiana, 
which was commenced on the fifteenth of July 1806; about two 
months and an half after his return from the former. The 
whole party who set out on this expedition consisted of himself, 
Lt. Wilkinson, one surgeon, one sergeant, two corporals, sixteen 
privates, and an interpreter, Their primary object was to re- 
turn to their country some chiefs of the Osage and Pawnees, 
who had been at Washington; and others of the former nation 
who had been redeemed from captivity among an hostile tribe; 
amounting in the whole to fifty one. For this purpose they 
were to proceed up the Missouri and Osage rivers (the latter 
being one of the branches of the former flowing from the south- 
west) to the Osage towns upon the latter. Lt. Pike was in- 
structed after accomplishing this object, to effect, it possible, a 
permanent peace between different tribes, who were at war, and. 
to bring with him some of their chiefs on his return, for the 
purpose of their proceeding to Washington. As this business 
would carry him near the sources of the Arkansaw and Red 
rivers, he was instructed, if circumstances were favorable, to 
detach one division of his party to descend the Arkansaw to the 
Mississippi and to return himself by way of the Red river. 
During the expedition he was to make all the observations in his 
power upon the country, its inhabitants, and productions. On 
the fifteenth of July the party began their ascent of the Mis- 
sOUrL. 

On the south of the Missouri not far from its mouth, there 
is an hill of coal, termed by the French, La Charbonniere. 
“ This,” says Lt. Pike, “ is one solid stone hill, which proba- 
“bly affords sufficient fuel for all the population of Louis- 
“jana.” 

In his journal a few days after their setting out, he mentions 
the lamentations of the Indian mourners: 

“ Every morning we were awoke by the mourning of the say- 
ages, who commenced erying about daylight, and continued for 
the space of an hour. i made inquiry of my interpreter with 
respect to this, who informed me that this was a custom not only 


with those who had recently lost their relatives, but also with 
others who recalled to mind the loss of some friend, dead long 


* See Appendix to P, ii, p. I. 
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sinee, and joined the other mourners purely from sympathy, 
They appe ared extre ‘mely affected, tears ran down their cheeks, 
and they sobbed bitterly; but in a moment they dry their cheeks 
and they eease theircries. ‘Their songs of gr ief generaily run thus; 
‘My dear father exisis no longer: have pity on me, O Great Spirit! 
you see I ery forever; dry my tears and give me comfort.’ The 
warriors songs are thus: : Our enemies h: ive slain my father (or 
mother); he is lost to me and his family; 1 pray to you, O Master 
of Life! to preserve me unlil t revenge his death, and then do 
with me as thou pleasest.’” p. 115. 


A similar account is given of the mourning of the Indians 
by Carver, in his hiteenth chapter. 

The following anecdote, though trifling in itself, will throw 
light on the character of our natives, and tend to shew, that 
they are not guite so far in advance of civilized men, as some 
of their admirers have been disposed to place them: 


“ Previously to our embarkation,” s says Lt. Pike, “ which took 
place at half past five o'clock, 1 was obliged to convince my red 
brethren thai, if I protected them, I would not suffer them to 
plunder my men with impunity, for the chief had got one of my 
lads’ tin cups attached to his baggage, and notwithstanding it 
was marked with the initials of the soldier” s name, he re fasted to 

ive it upe On which f requested the interpreter to tell him, 
‘that I had no idea that he had purloined the cup, but supposed 
some other person had attached it to his baggage; but that, know- 
ing it to be my soldier’s, | requested him to deliver it up, or I 
should be obliged to take other measures to obtain it This had 
the desired effect: for I certainly should have put my threats into 
execution from this principle, formed from my experience during 
my intercourse with Indians, that if you have justice on your side, 
and da not enforce it, they universally despise you.” p. 122. 


The following however presents the Indians in a more fa- 
vorable point of view. On the fifteenth of August in ap- 
proaching the towns of the Osage, those who were returning 
with the American party were joined by their friends and rela- 
tives from the village, with horses to transport their baggage. 
Their meeting was very tender and affectionate: 


“¢¢ Wives throwing themselves into the arms of their husbands, 
arents embracing feesr children, and children their parents, 
brothers and cistern meeting, one from eaptivity, the others from 
the towns—they, at the same time, returning thanks to the Good 
God for having brought them once more together.’ ” p. 124. 
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On the nineteenth of August, the whole party arrived at the 
towns of the Osage, called the Grand and Little, the latter 
being about six miles from the former. They are both on 
Osage river; and according to one of the maps connected with 
this work the larger is about in latitude 37° north and longi- 
tude 19° 40’ west, we presume from Philadelphia. A little be- 
low these towns the river bank is one solid bed of stone coak 
Here the party remained to the first of September. A coun- 
cil was held with the Osage, and with considerable difficulty 
four chiefs of the Grand Osage, and three Pawnees, agreed to 
accompany Lt. Pike to meet some of the Kanses; it being one 
of the objects of his mission to effect a peace between these lat- 
ter and the tribes of the Osage and Pawnees. A few horses 
were likewise with difficulty obtained, some by gift, some pur- 
chased, and some lent; though there were seven or eight hun- 
dred, according to Lt. Pike, belonging to the two towns.* 

Besides these two towns on this river, the Osage have an- 
other settlement on the Arkansaw, which is more flourishing 
than the preceding. They raise large quantities of corn, beans, 
and pumpkins, which they manage with the greatest economy 
in order to make them last from year to year. All the agricul- 
tural labor is done by women. ‘The dignity of chief is in most 
instances hereditary; but there are many, who attain more influ- 
ence by their conduct in war, than others possess from their 
descent. In the chiefs the government is nominally vesied; 
but they undertake nothing of in.portance, without assembling 
the warriors, and proposing the subject in council, to be dis- 
cussed and decided on by a majority. They have no regular 
laws; but there is a tacit acknowledgement of the right which 
some have to command on certain occasions. ‘The number of 
warriors is determined by Lt. Pike to be twelve hundred 
and fifty two, who have twelve hundred fire arms. The bulk 
of the nation are warriors and hunters; the remainder are di- 
vided into two classes, cooks and physicians, the latter of 
whom are likewise priests and magicians, and have great in- 
fluence on the councils of the nation, by their pretended divina- 
tions, interpretations of dreams, and magical performances. 


* Appendix to P, ii. p. 41. 
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According to the account given by Lt. Pike of some of their 
tricks, they rival in these the best educated jugglers of more 
civilized countries. The cooks are either for general use, or 
particularly attached to some great man. Whatis remarkable, 
distinguished warriors, when grown old, sometimes take up 
this profession. They likewise perform the duty of public cri- 
ers. Nothing is said more than what is above, with regard to 
the religion of the Osage. The division into classes is in some 
degree peculiar to this nation. 

The Pawnees in many respects resemble the Osage. Like 
them they are agricultural, and have a similar form of govern- 
ment. They have about two thousand warriors, and seven 
hundred fire arms.* 

From these towns of the Osage the party marched to cross 
the ccuntry to a town of the Pawnees, situated near the northern 
branch of Kanses river, called the Republican fork. The Kanses 
river is one of the main branches of the Missouri, coming from 
the south west to unite with this river in about latitude 39° north, 
longitude 18° west, according to the map before mentioned. On 
the fourteenth of September, while on the banks of the Grand 
or White river, (it being uncertain which it should be consid- 
ered,) they observed a great number of wild animals: 


‘On the march,” says Lt. Pike, “* we were continually pass- 
ing through large herds ‘of buffalo, elk, and ecabrie; and I have 
no S aoubt but one hunter could support two hundred men. I pre- 
vented the men shooting at the game, not merely because of the 
scarcity of ammunition, but, as I conceived, the laws of morality 
forbid it also.” p. 137. 

“ But it is worthy of remark,” he adds in his appendix, “ that 
althuugh the male buffaloe were in great abundance, yet in all our 
route from the Osage to the Pawnees we never saw one female. 
I acknowledge myself at a loss to determine, whether this is to 
be attributed to the decided preference the savages give to the 
meat of the female; and that consequently they are almost exter- 
minated in the hunting grounds of the nations—or to some physi- 
eal causes; for I afterwards discovered the females with young in 
such immense herds, as gave me no reason to believe, they yield- 
ed to the males in numbers.” Appendix to P. ii. p. 5. 


. ™ See a Dissertation &c. in the Appendix to Part I, and likewise & 
Statistical abstract of the Indians, &c. in the same Appendix. 
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On the eighteenth of September, they passed a large branch 
of the Kanses, about twenty yards over, strongly impregnated 
with salt, sufficiently so as to salt the soup of the meat which 
was boiled in it. 

Between Solomon’s fork and the Republican fork of Kan- 
ses river, on the twenty sixth of September, the party were met 
at a Pawnee village by twelve Kanses, who came, hearing that 
they were at that place; and on the twenty eighth, a council 
was held between the Kanses and Osage, who smoked togeth- 
er the pipe of peace. On the next day, a great council was 
held with the Pawnees separately, at which not less than four 
hundred warriors were present. During the time of the coun- 
cil, the Spanish flag was flying at the door of the chief of the 
village. Against this Lt. Pike remonstrated, and it was de- 
livered up to him. He however returned it to them, that they 
might not be embroiled in any quarrel with the Spaniards, if 
the latter should again make an incursion into the country, as 
they had lately done with a body of horse. 

The American party had penetrated to the Republican fork, 
in latitude about 39° 20’ north, and longitude 25° west, accord- 
ing to the map before mentioned. Hence they returned ina 
southerly course on their way to the Arkansaw. The Pawnees, 
through fear of, or attachment to, the Spaniards, (as it would 
seem,) wished to prevent their taking that direction, and even 
threatened to oppose force, which however was not done. 

On the eighteenth of October they arrived at the Arkansaw. 


“ The Arkansaw river, taking its meanders agreeably to Lt. 
Wilkinson’s survey of the lower part, is one thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty one miles from its entrance into the Mississippi 
to the mountains, and from thence to its source one hundred and 
ninety two miles, making its total length two thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy three miles, all of which may be navigated with 
proper boats, constructed for the purpose; except the one hundred 
and ninety two miles in the mountains. It has emptying into it, 
several small rivers navigable for one hundred miles and up- 
wards. Boats bouud up the whole length of the navigation, 
should embark at its entranee, on the first of February; when 
they would have the fresh quite to the mountains, and meet with 
no detention. But if they should start later, they would find the 
river fiftegn hundred miles up nearly dry. It bas one singulari- 
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ty, which struck me very forcibly at first view, but on reflection, 
1 am induced to believe it is the same ease with all the rivers, 
which run through a low, dry, and sandy soil in warm climates, 
This i observed to be the case with the Rio del Norte, viz: for 
the extent of four or five hundred miles before you arrive near 
the mountains, the bed of the river is extensive, and a perfect 
sand bar, which at certain seasons is dry; at least the water is 
standing in ponds, not affording sufficient to procure a running 
course. When you come nearer the mountains, you find the river 
contraeted, a gravelly bottom, and a deep navigable stream. 
From these circumstances it is evident, that the sandy soil im- 
bibes all the waters, which the sources project from the moun- 
tains, and renders the river (in dry seasous) less navigable five 
hundred miles, than two hundred miles from its souree. The 
borders of the Arkansaw river may be termed the paradise (ter- 
restrial) of our territories, for the wandering savages. Of all 
countries ever visited by the footsteps of civilized man, there 
never was one probably that produced game in greater abundance, 
and we know that the manners and morals of the erratic nations, 
are such, (the reasons I leave to be given by the ontologists,) as 
never to give them a numerous population; and I believe that 
there are buffaloe, elk, and deer sufficient on the banks of the 
Arkansaw alone, if used without waste, to feed all the savages 
in the United States’ territory one century.” Appendix to P. ii. 


pp: 5, 7. 


At the part of the Arkansaw which they first struck, the 
party remained for several days. On the twenty fourth of Oc- 
tober, while on a short excursion from this place, Lt. Pike and 
Dr. Robertson, (a gentleman who accompanied the expedition,) 
killed some prairie squirrels, or wishtonwishes, and nine rattle 
snakes, of the former of which Lt. Pike gives the following 
account. 


“ The Wishtonwish of the Indians, prairie dogs of some trav- 
ellers, or squirrels a3 I should be inclined to denominate them, 
reside on the prairies of Louisiana in towns or villages, having 
an evident police established in their communities. The sites 
of their towns are generally on the brow of a hill, near some creek 
or pond, in order to be convenient to water, and that the high 
: Ape which they inhabit, may not be subject to inundation. 

heir residence, being under ground, is b«rrowed out, and the 
earth answers the double purpose of keeping out the water and 
affording an elevated place in wet seasons to repose on, and to 

ive them a further and more distinct view of the country. Theil 
holes descend in a spiral form, therefore I could never ascertai” 
their depth; but I once had one hundred and forty kettles of wa- 
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ter poured into one of them in order to drive out the oeeupant, but 
without effect. In the circuit of the villages, they clear off all the 
grass, and leave the earth bare of vegetation; but whether it is 
from an instinct they possess inducing them to keep the ground 
thus cleared, or whether they make use of the herbage as food, I 
cannot pretend to determine. The latter opinion, I think entitled 
to a preference, as their teeth designate them to be of the graniv- 
orous species, and I know of no other substanee, which is pro- 
duced in the vicinity of their positions, on which they could sub- 
sist; and they never extend their excursions more than half a mile 
from the burrows. ‘They are of a dark brown colour, except their 
bellies, which are white. Their tails are not so long as those of 
our grey squirrels, but are shaped precisely like theirs; their 
teeth, head, nails, and body, are the perfect squirrel, except that 
they are generally fatter than that animai. Their villages some- 
times extend over two or three miles square, in which there must 
be innumerable hosts of them, as there is generally a burrow ev- 
ery ten steps, in which there are two or more, and you see new 
ones partly exezyated on all the borders of the town. We killed 
great numbers of them with our rifles and found them excellent 
meat, after they were exposed a night or two to the frost, by 
which means the rankness acquired by their subterraneous dwell- 
ing is corrected. As you approach their towns, you are saluted 
on all sides by the cry of Wishtonwish, from which they derive 
their name with the Indians, uttered in a shrill and piereing man- 
ner. You then observe them all retreating to the entrance of 
their burrows, where they post themselves, and regard every 
even the slightest movement that you make., It requires a 
very nice shot with a rifle to kill them, as they must be killed 
dead, for as long as life exists, they continue to work into their 
eclls. It is extremely dangerous to pass through their towns, as 
they abound with rattle snakes, both of the yellow and black 
species; and strange as it may appear, | have seen the Wishton- 
wish, the rattle snake, the horn frog, with which the prairie 
abounds, (termed by the Spaniards the Camelion, from their 
taking no visible sustenance,) and a land tortoise all take refuge 
in the same hole. Ido not pretend to assert, that it was their 
common place of resort, but I have witnessed the above facts 
more than in one instance.” p. 156. 


On the twenty eighth of October Lt. Wilkinson with two boats 
and seven men, two of them Osage, left the party to descend 
the Arkansaw, according to the instructions which had been 
received. His account of his descent is given in the Appen- 
dix. Lt. Pike with the remainder of the party proceeded up 
this river. For several days they passed in view of numerous 
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herds of wild horses, elk, and buffaloes On the fourth of No. 


vember he says, 


‘In the afternoon, discovered the north side of the river to be 
covered with animals; which, when we came to them, proved to 
be buffaloe cows and taly es. I do not think it an exaggeration 
to say there were three thousand in one view.” p. 160 


On the sixth of November he says, 


“TJ will not attempt to describe the droves of animals we now 
saw on our route; suilice it to say, that the face of the prairie 
was covered with them, on each side of the riy ‘er; their number 
exceeded imagination.” p. 164. 


Lt. Wilkinson likewise in his descent met with large herds 
of wild animals, of which he gives the following account. 


** On the eighth of November, in the morning, it having 


eleared up, I began my march early, and it appe ared as if we 
had just gotten into the region of game; forthe herds of buffaloe, 


elk, s goats, and deer, surpassed credibility. 1 do solemnly assert, 
that, “if I saw 0: ey I saw more than nine thousand buftaloe during 


the day’s march.” Appendix to P. it. p. 26. 


Du Pratz mentions the great number of wild animals about 


the Arkansaw. 
The country over which Lt. Pike and his division were 


~ 


now traveling abounds in salt. There were many bare spots, 
he says, 


“ On which, when the sun is in the meridian, is congealed a 
species of salt, sufticier itly thiek to be accumulate ‘d, but it is so 
strongly impresnated with nitric qualities, as to render it untit 
for use until purified. The grass in this district on the river bot- 
toms, has a great appearance of the grass on our salt marshes.” 


Appendix to P. ii. p. 5. 


On the “ First Part of Lt. Pike’s Chart of the Internal 
“ Parts of Louisiana,” (annexed to his work,) four different 
salt streams are laid down as flowing into the Arkansaw, below 
the point where the party separated, and above that branch of 
the Arkansaw called the Canadian river. One of these is said to 
be seventy five yards, and another fifty yards wide. Salt streams, 
we presume the same together with two others, are mentioned 
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in Lt. Wilkinson’s account of his descent. Beside these is the 
Grand saline mentioned by him, which is however not a salt riv- 
er, but has its name from the quantities of salt found on its banks. 
The prairie grass, according to Lt. Wilkinson, is here incrusted 
with salt, which the natives obtain by brushing it off with atur- 
key’s wing into a woodentrencher. Near the salines which 
he first passed, the earth, according to him, is completely frost- 
ed with nitre.* Louisiana in general, says Du Pratz,} con- 
tains a great deal of salt petre. He attributes the cloven foot- 
ed animals’ frequenting certain places, though disturbed and 
hunted there, to their fondness for salt or salt petre, which he 
seems to confound together, with which the earth is impregnat- 
ed. Du Pratz likewise says,t that in ascending the Black river, 
(which flows from the southward into the Red river, about 
thirty miles from the mouth of the latter,) about thirty leagues 
up the river, a salt stream flows into it from the west, and that 
a little higher, there are two salt lakes, the largest about two 
leagues long, and one broad, and the other not much smaller. 
The water of these is salt, without the bitterness of the water 
of the sea. 

On the fifteenth of November the party came in sight of 
mountains, which Lt. Pike describes as “ a spur of the grand 
“‘ western chain of mountains, which divide the waters of the 
“ Pacific from those of the Atlantic oceans, and it divided the 
“‘ waters which empty into,the bay of the Holy Spirit, from 
“ those of the Mississippi. p. 163. 

On the twenty fifth, they arrived at the foot of the moun- 
tains) Lt. Pike had determined to accomplish the objects of 
his expedition, although it should oblige him to spend another 
winter in the desert. For winter however the party were un- 
prepared even in clothing. They wandered about in the 
mountains, sometimes separated into a number of small parties, 
in search of the source of the Red river, from the twenty sixth 
of November to the twenty seventh of January. During this 
time they suffered extreme hardships from the cold, and want 
of provisions. On the twenty seventh of January, Lt. Pike and 


* Appendix to P. ii. pp. 26, 29, 30. 
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those who were with him struck a brook flowing west, which 
they supposed to be the object of their search. Here they 
formed a stockade. They had remained here about a month, 
to construct this work, and collect the party, when a troop of 
Spanish horse, amounting to about one hundred, arrived with or- 
ders toconduct them tothe governor of New Mexico, governor 
Allencaster. They were then informed that they had encamp- 
ed not on the Red river, but on the Rio del Norte in the Span- 
ish territory. All resistance being unavailing, and the Ameri- 
cans in fact the agressors, though unintentionally, they of course 
submitted. That part of the American party, who were at 
their fort were then conducted by a part of the Spanish horse 
into New Mexico; while another part of the horse waited for 
the remainder of the former, which were to come in. 


- —— 


WeE come now to the third part of Lt. Pike’s journal. Con- 


‘ ducted by the Spanish horse he arrived at Santa Fe on the 


third of March. It is situated on a small creek, which runs west 
to the Rio del Norte. The supposed population he says is four 
thousand five hundred; according to Humboldt it is three thou- 
sand six hundred. Here he had an interview with the gover- 
nor, who informed him that he must go to Chihuahua in the 
province of Biscay, to appear before the commandant general, 
For this place he accordingly set out under the convoy of a 
Spanish officer, Lt. Malgares. On the second of April they ar- 
rived at Chihuahua, and Lt. Pike was introduced to the com- 
mandant general Salcedo. A part of his papers, which had 
been examined at Sante Fe, were here seized. Fortunately he 
had secreted his journals in the care of one of his men, and his 
notes of courses and distances, having been copied, by Dr. Rob- 
ertson before mentioned, were likewise preserved. Here they 
remained to the twenty eighth of April, when they were recon- 
ducted back on their way to the Spanish lines. On the twenty 
ninth of June they parted with their Spanish escort; and on the 
first of July arrived at Natchitoches, which is situated in the 
American territory on the Red river. Here the journal con- 
cludes. In this part of Lt. Pike’s journal, though amusing and 
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containing some information, we have not noticed much par- 
ticularly interesting. 

There is however in the appendix to this part a piece en- 
titled “ Geographical, Statistical, and General Observations 
“on the Interior Provinces of New Spain, from Louisiana to 
“the vice royalty, and between the Pacific Ocean, Gulph of 
“ California and the Atlantic Ocean, or Gulph of Mexico,” 
which fills fifty one closely printed pages. In the slight com- 
parison, that we have been able to make of it with the work 
of Humboldt, on the topics which he and Lt. Pike have in 
common, we have been more gratified at the agreement of the 
latter with him than surprised at any discrepancy. 

New Spain is divided into two parts, the one Mexico Prop- 
er, and the other the Internal Provinces. The former is under 
the government of the viceroy of Mexico, the latter are under 
that of a commandant general. It was only in the Iatter that 
Lt. Pike had an opportunity for personal observation. To the 
Internal Provinces therefore his observations principally relate. 
These are surrounded by Louisiana and the Orleans territoty on 
the north and east, except a small extent of coast on the Gulf 
of Mexico. On the south they join the viceroyalty of Mexico. 
On the west they extend to the Pacific. The whole popula- 
tion of New Spain, according to Humboldt, is 5.837.100, of 
which there are in the Internal Provinces, 357.200. By ad- 
ding together the numbers, which Lt. Pike gives to each 
province, we find that the number, which he asigns to the 
whole of the Internal Provinces, is 567.000. This pop- 
wlation is divided, like that of the rest of New Spain; into 
1. individuals born in Europe; 2. the Creoles, who are 
whites of European extraction, born in America; 3. the 
mixed breed of different kinds; and 4. the Indians, partly 
civilized, and partly savage; in addition to these there are 
in the viceroyalty, the negroes; but they do not appear to make 
any considerable part of the population of the Internal Prov- 
inces. All offices and places of trust and profit are bestowed 
on the first class;* and between them and the whites who are 
natives of the country, great jealousy exists. 

* Humboldt. 
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“ 'Fhe government has multiplied the difficulties of Kurope- 
ans intermarrying with the Creoles or Metifs to such a degree, 
that it is difficult for such a marriage to take place. An officer, 
wishing to marry a lady (not from Europe) is obliged to acquire 
certificates of the purity of her descent two hundred years back, 
and transmit it to the court, when the license will be returned; 
but should she be the daughter of a man of the rank of captain, 
or upwards; this nicety vanishes, as rank purifies the blood of 
the descendants.” Appendix to P. iii. p. 37. 


The proportions, at which Lt. Pike estimates the European 
race in the Internal Provinces are, in different provinces, from 
one to three twentieths; the Creoles at four and five twentieths; 
the mixed breeds at five and six twentieths; the Indians from 
seven to ten twentieths. 

The government of the internal provinces is military and 
despotic, more so even than that of the viceroyalty. | Laws and 
regulations are issued by the cammandant general in the form 
an of order merely, without any kind of preamble, except some- 
times the form “ By order of the king,” and such likewise is the 
style of the governors of particular provinces. 

The inquisition at Mexico has great power, which extends 
itself throughout all the provinces. Within a few years they 
have burnt an heretic and a Jew; the latter however it would 
seem, not without considerable provocation. They publish 
lists of prohibited books. 


“ At so great a distance,” says Lt. Pike. “ as Chihuahua; an 
officer dared not take “ Pope’s Essay on Man,” to his quarters, 
but used to come to mine to read it.” Appendix to P. iii. p. 47. 


The salaries of the archbishops, of whom there are four in 
New Spain, are higher than those of any other officers in the king- 
dom. That of the archbishop of Mexico is estimated, according 
to Lt. Pike, at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum; 
according to Humboldt, at eighteen thousand four hundred and 
twenty pounds sterling. The inquisition and the Romish reli- 
gion have continued in a more flourishing state in the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies, than in any other part of the world. 
Some of the churches even in the Internal Provinces are very 
rich and expensive. 
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With regard to the revenues of New Spain, 


“ T eannot,” says Lt. Pike, “ presume to state the revenues of 
the country from official documents, but the following statements 
I have had from so respectable a source, and they are so confirm- 
ed by my own observations, that I think much reliance may be 

laced on their correctness. The mint coins, per annum, at least 
50.000.000 dollars in silver, and 14.000.000 dollars in gold; the 
one fifth of which (the duty) is equal to 12.800.000. The 
duties on foreign goods, and the amount paid by the purchasers 
of monopolies, may be estimated at 4.000.000 dollars, which, 
with the duty on gold and silver, makes the annual revenue 
16.800.000. ‘The eivil list of the kingdom is 580.000, the mili- 
tary 7.189.200: these together amount to 7.769.200, which, de- 
ducted from the gross revenue of 16.800.000, leaves a clear reve- 
nue for the king (from his Mexican dominions,) of 9.030.800. 
The money paid for the support of the clergy is not included in 
this estimate, as they receive their revenue through its own 

roper channel. The best paid officers under the government 
eost the king nothing in a direct line, yet the oppressive manner 
in which they pay themselves and impoverish the people, would 
render it better policy to abolish their impositions, and pay them 
out of the public treasury by a direet salary.” Appendix to P. 
lil. p. 39. 

The support of the clergy is likewise entirely from the peo- 
ple, who pay a tenth of their yearly income for this purpose. 

Of the state of the military force of the Internal Provinces, 
Lt. Pike has given a particular account. The following re- 
spects the military force in New Spain in general. 


‘“ The European troops are some of the choicest regiments 
from Spain, consequently we may put them on the supposition 
that they are well disciplined, and officered by men of honor and 
science. 

“ The regular troops of the kingdom who are in the vice roy- 
alty, acting from the stimulant of ambition and envy, are suppos- 
ed to be equal to their brethren from Europe. The militia, with 
the regular officers, are likewise good troops, but are not held in 
so high estimation as the other corps. ‘Those three corps, form- 
ing a body of 23.288 men, may be called the regular force of the 
kingdom, as the militia of 139.500* would, in my estimation, be of 
no more consequence against the regular troops of any civilized 
power, than the ancient aborigines of the country were against the 
army of Cortes.” Appendix to P. iil. p. 41. 


In the Spanish, as in the French armies, corporal punish- 


* The part of the militia without regular officers. 
23 
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ment is not used. The punishments are imprisonment, putting 
in the stocks, and death. 


«¢ Asa remarkable instance,” says Lt. Pike, « of the discipline and 
regularity of conduet of those provincial troops, alihough marching 
with them doing duty as it were for nearly four months, I never 
saw a man receive a blow or put under conlinement for one hour. 
How impossible would it be to regulate the turbulent dispositions 
of the Americans with such treatment! Im making the foregoing 
remark I do not include officers, for L saw more rigorous treat- 
ment exercised toward some of them, than ever was practised in 
our army.” Appendix to P. iil. p. 42. 


These remarks however, as appears from other passages, 
do not apply to the civilized Indians in the Spanish service. 

The troops of the Internal Provinces are in a very miserable 
state of discipline, though capable of making fine soldiers. 
There is a singular regulation in the Spanish army. 


“ There is another principle,” says Lt. Pike, “ defined by the 
ordinances, which has often been the cause of disputes in the ser- 
vice of the United States:—viz. The commandant of a post (in the 
Spanish service), if barely a captain, receives no orders from a 
general, should one arrive at his post, unless that general should 
be superior in authority to the person who posted him, for, says 
the ordinance, he is responsible to the king alone for his post. 
That principle, according to my ideas, is very injurious to any 
eountry which adopts it.” Appendix to P. iii. p. 46. 


As an instance of the state of the army, Lt. Pike mentions 
in his journal the following circumstance, speaking of the lieu- 
tenant, by whom he was escorted. 


“ Malgares’ mode of living was superior to any thing we 
have an idea of in our army; having eight mules loaded with his 
common camp equipage, wines, confectionary, &e. But this only 
served to evince the corruption of the Spanish discipline, for if a 
subaltern indulged himself with such a quantity of baggage, what 
would be the cavalcade attending on an army?” p. 230. 


The people in general, including the lower order of priests, 
appear, according to Lt. Pike, to be much discontented with the 
present government, and disposed to independence. 

As the whites are disposed to throw off their government, 
so the civilized Indians, oppressed and degraded, meditate the 
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destruction of the whites. In speaking of the province of Bis- 
cay, Lt. Pike says of these Indians, 


«¢ The Christian Indians are so incorporated amongst the low- 
er grades of metifs that it is scarcely possible to draw the line 
of distinction, except at the ranelios of some nobleman or large 
landholder, where they are in a State of vassalage. This class 
of people laid a conspiracy, which was so well concerted as to 
baffle the inquiries of the Spaniards for a length of time, and to 
oceasion them the loss of several hundred of the inhabitants. 
The Indians used to go out from their villages in small parties: 
in a short time a part would return with the report that they had 
been attacked by the Indians; the Spaniards would immediately 
send out a detachment in pursuit, when they were led into an am- 
buseade, and every soul cut off. They pursued this course so long 
that the whole province became alarmed at the rapid manner im 
which their enemies multiplied; but some circumstances feading 
to a suspicion, they made use of the superstition of those people 
for their ruin. Some officers disguised themselves like friars and 
went round amongst the Indians, pretending to be possessed of 
the spirit of prophecy. They preached up to the Indians that 
the day was approaching when a general deliverance from the 
Spanish tyranny was about to take place, and invited the Indians 
to join in concerting with them the work of God. The poor erea- 
tures came forward, and in their confessions stated the great hand 
that had already been put to the work. After these pretended 
friars had ascertained the nature and extent of the conspiracy, 
and had a body of troops prepared, they commenced the execution, 
and put to death about four hundred of the unsuspecting Indians. 
This struck terror and dismay though the Indian villages, and 
they dared not rise and declare their freedom and independence.” 
Appendix to P. iii. pp. 22, 23. 

In the Internal Provinces agriculture is very far from being 
in a flourishing state. They cultivate principally different kinds 
of corn, the vine, and cotton. The use of the cotton gin how- 
ever, and even of the churn has been but lately introduced. 
The foreign trade, which is principally carried on from Vera 


Cruz and Acapulco, is likewise loaded and embarrassed with 
restrictions and monopolies. 

There is according to Humboldt an immense inequality in 
the distribution of property in New Spair, and vast estates are 
possessed by private individuals) He mentions one family, 
which beside an estate of 1.041.750 pounds sterling possesses a 
mine yielding a net annual income of more than 60.000 pounds 
sterling; and another family possessing a mine which yielded 
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in less than six months a net profit of more than 250,000 
pounds sterling. Lt. Pike mentions his passing, on his return, 
the estate of the Marquis De San Miquel, who maintained fif- 
teen hundred troops to protect his vassals and property from 
the savages. 

The morals and manners of the Spaniards of this part of 
America, unless modified by particular circumstances, seem to 
resemble those of Europe. ‘They are temperate, hospitable, 
and generous, and thoroughly corrupt in all other respects. 


Ras Bee 6 Ey te. 
— 


“The general subjects of conversation,” says our present 
author, “among the men are women, money, and horses, which 
appear to be the only objects, in their estimation, worthy of con- 
sideration, uniting the female sex with their money and their 
beasts, and, from having treated them too much after the manner 
of the uanee. they have eradicated from their breasts every senti- 
ment of virtue or ambition, either to pursue the acquirements, 
which would make them amiable companions, instructive mothers, 
or respectable members of society.” Appendix to P. iil. p. 37. 


Of the ancient inhabitants of the country, there are still 
some antiquities to be found. Near the Rio Gila, which dis- 
charges itself into the Red River of Caliiornia, 


“are the remains of old walls and houses, which are ascer- 
tained to have been the work of the Mexicans on their route emi- 
rating from the north-west to the plains of Mexico, where they 
finally established themseives. ‘Those walls are of a black ce- 
ment, the durability of which inereases with its age, so that it 
has hitherto bid defiance to the war of time. Its composition is 
now entirely lost. "There are also found at this place many broken 
ieces of earthen ware, W hich still possess the \ aie as perfect 
as when first put on.” Appendix to P. ili. p. 9. 


Humboldt gives an account of the ruins of a Mexican town 
on the Rio Gila probably the same with this; though he 
places it on the southern bank, while Lt. Pike has fixed the 
situation of that which he describes on the Rio San Francisco, 
which flows into the Rio Gila from the north east. It was con- 
sidered by the Mexican historians, according to Humboldt, as 
the abode of the Aztecs or Mexicans on their arrival at the 
Rio Gila toward the end of the twelfth century. The whole 
surrounding plain is covered, he says, with broken earthers 
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pitchers and pots, prettily painted in white, red, and blue. The 
walls of the principal building, and so probably of the others, 
were of clay (tapia) rammed down between cases. ‘The same 
kind of construction, according to Humboldt, is still to be found 
in villages of Indians west from New Mexico. Villages of this 
kind Lt. Pike in his journal mentions passing on his way to the 
capital in the Internal Provinces. 

In the Internal Provinces as in the other parts of New 
Spain, there are various mines of gold, silver, copper, &c. 
Near Sante Fe in the mountains are strata of talck, so large and 
clear as be used iastead of window glass in most of the houses 


in that town. 


‘¢ There is in the province of Biscay, about one hundred miles 
south of Chihuahua, a mountain or hill of loadstone. Walker, [a 
person employed about the Commandant General »| who had been 
onthe ground and surveyed it, informed me it appeared to be solid 
strata, as regular as that of limestone, or any other of the species. 
He had brought home a square piece of near a foot and a half, 
was preparing some to be sent to Spain, and likewise forming 
magnets to accompany it,in order that their comparative strength 


§ 
might be ascertained with magnets formed in Europe.”” Appendix 


to P. iii. p. 19. 


The magnetic iron ore, to which species the magnet be- 
longs, is found in beds, and sometimes, as in the present in- 
stance, constitutes whole mountains. It is found in plates as 
well as in other forms. 

In the Internal Provinces there are immense troops of 
wild horses; many of which are caught for use. There are 
likewise buffaloe, elk, deer, goats, and other wild animals. 

Of the scorpions of Durango in Biscay, Lt. Pike gives the 
following account:— 


** The scorpions of Durango are one of the most remarkable 
instances of the physical effects of climate or air that I ever saw 
recorded. ‘They come out of the walls and crevices in May, and 
continue about a fortnight in such numbers that the inhabitants 
never walk in their houses after dark without a light, and always 
shift and examine the bed-clothes and heat the curtains previous 
to going to bed, after which the curtains are secured under the 
bed, similar to ‘the precautions we take with our musquito cur- 
tains. ‘The bite of those scorpions has been known to prove mor- 
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tal in two hours. ‘The most extraordinary circumstance is that 
by taking them ten leagues from Durango, they become perfectly 
harmless and lose all their venomous qualities. Query, does it 
arise from a change of air, sustenance, or what other cause?” 


Appendix to P. iii. p. 20. 


From the different accounts, which we have of the effects 
of the bite of the scorpion, it is clear, either that the bite of dif- 
ferent reptiles of this species, or of the same at different times 
or in different circumstances, may be venomous in very unequal 
degrees. 

The remainder of the Appendix to the Third Part of Lt 
Pike’s journal consists principally of documents shewing the 
approbation of Congress and the President, of Lt. Pike’s good 
conduct in the expeditions committed to him; and of letters, &c. 
which he addressed to the Spanish governor of New Mexico 
and the commandant general, while he was in the Spanish ter- 
ritory. Tothe whole work, are annexed—1. a plan of the 
Falls of St. Anthony; 2. 3. two charts of the part of Louisiana 
explored by Lt. Pike; 4. a map of the Internal Provinces of 
New Spain; 5. a sketch of the viceroyalty of Mexico; 6. a map 
of the Mississippi from the St. Louis to its source. 

We have given so ample an account as to enable our 
readers to judge for themselves of this work. It will be seen, 
that it contains information and amusement; and that its author 
deserves much credit for the spirit and perseverance, with which 
he conducted the expeditions committed to his care. 


ARTICLE 8. 


onstance de Castile: a Poem, in ten cantos. By Wilham Scothe- 
by, Esq. Boston, West & Blake, 1812. 18mo. pp. 197. 


Ir could not have been predicted from any one of Mr. Sotheby’s 
former productions, that he would ever accomplish a work oi 
very superior merit, that should entitle him to a much higher 
place on the scale of poetic merit than he then held. ‘There is 
so much evenness of execution, such an uniformity of desert in 
all his works, that we have no suspicion of any unexerted ot 
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undeveloped powers. We discern in them no brilliant flashes, 
that discover a temporary superiority to himself; no irregular 
sallies, that mark undisciplined ability; no towering eminences, 
that display an inviting prospect. His page is not crowded 
with thought like Crabhbe’s; nor does it sparkle with beauties 
like Scott’s; nor is it exuberant with delightful ornament like 
Southey’s. Put his faults are of deficiency, rather than of ex- 
cess: they are caused principally by the want of a powerful 
imagination, of strength of conception, and of spirit in execu- 
tion. His expressions are smooth and flowing, though far from 
possessing the full-toned sweetness of Campbell. But they 
are seldom original or pointed: nor are they so full of meaning, 
that the thought grows with the line, and no word can be dis- 
pensed with: nor so delicate and forcible as to awaken vivid 
emotions, and impress us deeply with their sense. His vivacity 
is that of uniform temperament, rather than of excited feelings; 
which is not so estimable in poetry, as in character. There is 
no magic in his verse; nothing that makes us pause to admire, 
and captivates us unknowingly. Nevertheless, Mr. Sotheby 
has not been read without interest, nor praised without desert, 
by such as are pleased with descriptions that discover an amia- 
ble character, and a taste for nature’s softer beauties. He is 
sometimes elegant; he has so much purity of taste, that he is 
not likely to offend, and the morality of his poems in general, 
though nothing to distinguish the poet, must produce compla- 
cency in the man. 

His first work was the translation of Wieland’s Oberon, a 
poem, which, though beautiful, has been most extravagantly 
overrated. It was published in 1798. This translation has 
deservedly been praised for the harmony of its versification, in 
a difficult measure; but we are not disposed to give very high 
applause to the writer, who has made accessible and grateful to 
the English reader a poem, discovering a taste egregiously faulty, 
and whose boasted excellence of moral is more than counter- 
acted by the seducing wantonness of many of its descriptions. 
In 1800, Mr. Sotheby published his version of the Georgics. 
He has here also displayed his command of language, but he 
has in some instances deviated rather too far from the original, 
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to be credited as an entirely faithful translator. This produc- 
tion however, in which he places himself in competition with 
Addison, Dryden, Warton, and Pitt, has procured for its au- 
thor no inconsiderable reputation. His next work of magni- 
tude was Saul, a poem in blank verse, published in 1805. This 
is by no means equal to either of the others we have mention- 
ed. We here find much harshness of versification, and many 
lines of false and inaccurate measure. Mr. Sotheby does not 
soar so high, when he rises with the assistance only of an his- 
torical ground work, as when he is constantly supported by the 
vigor of a firmer wing. He used dangerous materials, as they 
were derived from sacred history, from which much deviation 
is not allowable; and it requires more spirit in the execution, 
and more richness of decoration, than are displayed in this 
poem, to render interesting a trite narrative. But it is a 
poem of mild character, from which many pleasant, and 
some fine passages may be selected. © Mr. Sotheby has 
besides published a tour through Wales, odes, sonnets, and 
other poems; a poetical epistle to sir George Beaumont, 
on the encouragement of the British school of painting, 
which, we believe, has considerable merit; Oberon, a Mask, 
which is a dramatic abridgement of the poem; Orestes, a 
Tragedy; Julian and Agnes; and the Siege of Cusco; so that he 
is an author of works, rather numerous, and somewhat vari- 
ous. He alludes to several of these works in the following 


passage from Saul. 


* Lov’d haunts! that heard my song of other years: 
Whether I swept the chords high-pitched to strain 
Heroical, when Britain’s chief appall’d 

Th’ Invader, and on £gypt’s sea of blood, 

Like an avenging angel, rode in fire: 

Or, lapt in dreams of faery, I wove 

Light lays of elfine loom: or fondly strove 

To modulate the Mantuan reed: or hail’d 

The Muse of Athens, when Orestes rose 

Before my trance: bear witness, haunts of peace! 
How more delightful far than all that fed 

My youthful melodies, this theme divine 

Which thrills my awe-struck spirit; while I muse 
On God, and mighty miracles, and thee, 

Thee, Word creative!”—Part ii. B. i. 
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Constance de Castile was first published in 1810; this 
we believe is Mr. Sotheby’s last work. It is professedly 
founded upon history, the period of which is during the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. The subject appears to have 
been selected with reference to the connexion at present sub- 
sisting between England and Spain, as the incidents principally 
relate to the union of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, with 
Constance, the daughter of Pedro the cruel, king of Castile. 
In thus choosing his subject from history, Mr. Sotheby must 
cither have intended to illustrate and commemorate its events, 
or to save himself the expense of invention, or to increase the 
interest in fictitious circumstances, by a mixture of reality. In 
the first case, no deviation from the correct narrative should be 
allowed; in the others we do not expect strict obedience to it. 
Mr. Sotheby was probably influenced by both of the latter mo- 
tives. Not venturing to stand alone, and trust only to his own 
invention, he selected a story, which was likely to interest his 
countrymen at the present period, and perhaps he was at liber- 
ty to adhere to it or not, as he pleased. We shall not therefore 
condemn the deviations from it, presuming that his readers wiil 
not consider the poem as historical authority. Pedro, by the 
enormity of his vices, and the tyranny of his government, had 
alienated his people, and induced his bastard brother, Henry count 
of Trastamara, to rebel. Henry, with the assistance of Bertram 
du Guesclin, at the head of the vagabond banditti who infest- 
ed France at that time, and with the consent of Charles the 
wise, the king of France, invaded Castile, was received by the 
people, and finally obtained possession of the kingdom. 

At the commencement of the poem, Corunna, almost re- 
duced by famine, was the only city which still resisted the vic- 
torlous Henry.* A year had elapsed since Pedro had left it, to 


* There are several notes appended to this volume, Which contain 
sometimes authorities for the truth of the incicents of the poem, some- 
times illustrations, and at others mere assertions of facts. In these we have 
a right to expect and demand strict adherence to history, for they profess 
lo give correct information. But we suspect there are some mistate- 
ments, which we will notices 

The first note we believe is incorrect. Pedro retreated from city to 
city, the country revolting only as the usurper advanced, and he passed 


24. 
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seek assistance from Portugal, where he was treacherously de- 
tained. <A stormy night is described; a boat is faintly dis. 
cerned from the watch-tower of Corunna, riding on the billows: 
It reaches the shore. 


** Hark! as the swift keel ploughs the strand, 
Hark! eager acclamations ring, 
* Castile! come forth! hail, hail thy King! 
Thy long lost King returns, and greets his native land!” p.10. 


Pedro lands amid the congratulations of his adherents, and 
is received with joy by his daughter Constance. But overcome 
with grief for his own misfortunes, and for the distresses and 
dangers of his friends; with rage against his enemies, and with 
the stern anguish of conscious guilt, he retires alone to the 
vault which contained the sepulcre of Maria de Padilla, well 
known in history as his mistress, or his privately married wife, 
who was so beloved by the king, that she was thought to be an 
enchantress, and who induced him to the murder of Blanche 


of Bourbon, his queen. He enters, 


** Now—ghastly pale, now—fiery red, 
As one by horror visited.” p. 25. 


through Galicia and embarked at Corunna for Bayonne. He was refused 
assistance from Portugal, but was not beseiged at Corunna, for when lie was 
there, Henry was in the southern part of the kingdom at Toledo or Sevill 
It was but about fifteen months from the time. of Henry’s invasion to Pe- 
dro’s return. See Mariana, B. xvi. 5. Univer. Hist. B. xix c.1. 

The authority of Dillon, produced in the third note, does not prove that 
don Pedro was imprisoned in Portugal, while the testimony of Froissart 
renders it very improbable. ‘* When the king of Portugal heard in 
*‘ what manner his cousin don Pedro had been slain, he was mightily vex- 
‘ed ut it, and swore he would have satisfaction for it. He immediately 
** sent a challenge to Henry, and made war upon him, remaining master 
“¢ of all the environs of Seville for a whole season.” 

In a note to the third canto, Johnes’ Froissart is quoted as asserting 
that Ferdinand de Castro was the only knight who followed Pedro from his 
kingdom. A few pages after this account the translator has detected its 
incorrectness, and has the following note with respect to some compact be- 
tween Edward and Pedro. ‘* The number of witnesses to this deed, shows 
** that Froissart was misinformed, when he says, ‘that don Pedro wa- 
* solely attended by Fernando de Castro.” According to Mariana he 
embarked at Corunna with his family and twenty two ships. 
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Here the half frantic king is disturbed by a terriffic vision 
of his poisoned queen, and of amurdered knight. To free him- 
self from the sight before him, he is about to kill himself, when 
he is interrupted by Constance and Anselm the priest, who calm 
his emotion. The third canto has among its first stanzas the 
following description, which we extract as poetic. 


“ Bright in the heav’ns, one beauteous star 
Shone, heralding Aurora’s car, 

When Constance, on th’ embattled keep, 
Hung o’er Corunna hush’d in sleep. 
Beneath her, where the champaign spread, 
From each deep glen, each mountain head, 
Gray mists on mists began to rise 

Wafting pure incense to the skies. 

While lull’d on Ocean’s heaving breast 
Lay the wild winds in halcyon rest, 

To fancy’s ear the sea-maid’s song 

Came on the flowing of the tide, 

Wave leading wave, soft stole along, 
Touch’d the low level sands, and died: 
Yet not a wave was seen to flow, 

So thick the dun haze hung below. 

Now slowly melting into day 

Vapour and mist dissolv’d away, 

And the blue world of waters round 

Met the far heav’n’s o’er-arching bound: 
And, gleaming through the gorgeous fold 
Of clouds, around his glory roll’d, 

The orb of gold, far off, half seen, 
Levell’d his rays of tremulous sheen, 
That widely as the billows roll 

Glanc’d guivering on their distant goal.” pp. 35, 36. 


The arrival of Almanzor, king of Lybia, is then described, 
who comes to demand the hand of Constance. He offers 
the alternative of peace and plentiful supplies, or war; and the 
famished garrison favor his suit. The king refers the decision 
to Constance. | 

** Amid Corunna’s suppliant throng Ae ie: i 

As the fair victim rush’d along, ie ee 
Again the Moor before the King 45 
Held up the spear and nuptial ring, 


Again round Pedro rung the cry, 
* Save!—for thou can’st—for thee we die!’ 
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‘ Live, warriors, live!"—the Virgin cried— 
‘ My doom is fix’d—Almanzor’s bride.’ ” pp. 46, 47. 


Thus Constance is pledged to become the bride of Alman- 
zor, unless, within a year, his kingdom should be restored to 
Pedro, and the hand of Constance be demanded by some 
Christian knight of princely rank. The next canto describes 
the court of Edward, the black prince, at Bourdeaux, at that 
time thronged with knights, for the celebration of a festival, 
The songs of the minstrels are finished when 


¢* A Stranger, clad in palmex’s weed, 
Leapt from a spent and panting steed.” p. 63. 


** The Stranger, at the banquet door, 

As one well-wont to state and place, 
Check’d the rude swiftness of his pace: 
And casting off the palmer’s gown 

On the fresh reeds that strow’d the floor, 
In graceful guise, bow’d lowly down, 
And stood before each wondering guest, 
A page in royal livery drest. 

Nor boy, nor man, in bloom of life 

When youth and manhood seem at strife. 
A royal page:—’twas clear to view— 
Velvet his mantle, crimson hue; 

With ring and broach his kirtle grac’d, 
And gold the sash that girt his waist. 
Yet—like the lily’s beauteous flow’r, 
That lonely droops beneath the show’r, 
And hanging o’er its humid bed 

Seems from its cup a tear to shed: 

So wan his hue, so fair his face, 

Where woe had left its lingering trace.” p. 64. 


This page was Julian, the illegitimate child of Ellen, the 
sister of Pedro, and the companion and friend of Constance, 
who had left Corunna before Pedro had returned. His suit 
for assistance for Constance is seconded by the princess Joan- 
na, Edward’s spouse, and he departs with pledges of love and 
assistance from the duke of Lancaster,* and with an invitation 
from Edward to Constance to repair to his court. The tale of 
Julian is introduced, which concludes with the following verses. 

* The famed John of Gaunt. 
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*¢?T was, when Maria sunk to rest, 
The new-born Constance on her breast, 
When Pedro o’er her fondly hung, 
The blessing trembling on his tongue, 
From the last kiss of Ellenor, 
The Nuns her hapless Orphan bore. 
Laid on Maria’s couch, the child 
Look’d on her face, and sweetly smil’d. 
* Hence!"—the stern Monarch fiercely cried— 
“ Hence! with some nameless peasant place 
That stain of the Castillian race,’ 
Maria’s sigh alone replied. 
She thought on Ellen, dead and gone, 
And the orphan ina world alone; 
Then—clasp’d to her maternal breast 
The babes, caressing and carest, 
Their arms in innocence entwin’d.— 
That sight o’erpowered stern Pedro’s mind,— 
* So, peaceful, on that bosom rest! 
So pass,’"—he cried—‘ your infant year!’ 
And blest them with a father’s tear.” pp. 95, 96, 


Shortly after the return of Julian to Corunna, an English 
vessel arrives, and Pedro embarks with Constance for Bor- 
deaux, to claim assistance from allied England. Meanwhile, 
at Edward’s court a splendid tournament was preparing, and a 
long description is given of the dresses of the combatants, 
which were assumed to represent the heroes of the times of 
Arthur and Charlemagne, in which there is a greater display 
of chivalric lore, than of poetry, and which is probably intro- 
duced to occupy the time necessary for king Pedro’s voyage. 
His arrival is announced by the page Julian, who rushes 
amid the prepared combatants, breathless and wounded, and 
alarms them by cries for assistance for Constance and Pedro, 
who, even in the harbor of Bourdeaux, were attacked by a 
Moorish vessel. 


“¢ Speed, Conqueror,—speed'!—the Paynims fling 
Their fetters round Castillia’s King, 

And rudely seized the captive Maid. 

What earthly pow’r shall Constance aid? 
Lo!—Lancaster high waves the blade, 

And bold the peerless fair to save, 

Or, greatly perish in the wave, 
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Spurs down the stream his foaming steed. 
Fill’d with his fire, with lightning speed, 

The rival chiefs, knight urging knight, 

Stem the deep flood, and join the fight.” p. 116. 


The captive king and his daughter are soon released. In 
the following night Pedro has a dream, in which he foresees 
his own final subjugation and murder by his brother Henry.* 


* In a note upon the dream of Pedro, Mr. Sotheby has again quoted 
Froissart, and attributes the seizure of the king to the Bégue de Villaines, 
and expresses a doubt which is copied from the translator Johnes, whether 
the relation of Froissart is not to be preferred to those of Mariana and Fer- 
reras. These respectable historians attribute it to the treachery of Ber- 
tram du Guesciin, who promised to assist the king Pedro in escaping from 
the castle of Montiel where he was beseiged, but betrayed him to Henry; 
and their testimony is rejected by Mr. Sotheby for the same reason proba- 
bly that it is by Johnes, ‘* because avarice was not a vice of such gallant 
*‘ men;” a curious reason indeed, when we consider that this was an age 
when crimes were so trequent, and religion so degarded, that vice was hard- 
ly disgraceful. We leave our readers to choose between the authorities, 
reminding them that Froissart and Bertram were both Frenchmen. But 
the particulars of the seizure, as related by Froissart are interesting, al- 
though he may be incorrect as to the person concerned in them; so much 
so, that we extract the following account. 

“* After the defeat of king Pedro and his army, king Henry and sir 
Bertram encamped themselves before the castle of Montiel, where don 
Pedro was: they surrounded it on all sides.” ** This castle was of suffi- 
cient strength to have held out a considerable time, if it had been properly 
victualled; but when don Pedro entered it, there was not enough for four 
days, which much alarmed him and his companions. They were so strict- 
ly watched, that a bird could not escape from the castle without being no- 
ticed. 

** Don Pedro was i great anguish of heart at seeing himself thus sur- 
rounded by his enemies, well knowing they would not enter into any treaty 
of peace or agreement with him; so that considering his dangerous situa- 
tion, and the great want of provisions in the castle, he was advised to at- 
tempt his escape with his eleven companions about midnight, and to put 
himself under the protection of God: he was offered guides that would 
conduct him to a place of safety. 

‘* They remained in the castle with this determination until midnight. 
when don Pedro, accompanied by Fernando de Castro and others of the 
eleven companions set out. It was very dark. At this hour le Bégue de 
Villaines had the command of the watch, with upwards of three hundred 
men. 

** Don Pedro quitted the castle with his companions, and was descend- 
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This is a proof of Mr. Sotheby’s want of very great inventive 
genius, for it is merely a versification of the history of the death 
of the king, and has nothing in it of the wildness and confused- 


ing by an upper path, but so quietly that it did not appear as if any one 
was moving; however, the Bégue de Villuines, who had many suspi- 
cions, and was afraid of losing the object of his watch, imagined he heard 
the sound of horses” feet upon the causeway: he therefore said to those 
near him: ‘ Gentlemen, keep quiet, make no movement, for I hear the 
steps of some people, we must know who they are, and what they seek at 
such an hour. I suspect they are victuallers, who are bringing provisions 
to the castle, for I know it is in this respect very scantily provided.’ The 
Bégue then advanced, his dagger on his wrist, towards a man who was 
cl»se to don Pedro, and demanded, ‘ Who art thou? speak, or thou art @ 
dead man.” The man to whom Bégue had spoken, was an Englishman, 
and refused to answer: he bent himself over his saddle and dashed forward. 
The Bégue suffered him to pass, when addressing himself to don Pedro, 
and examining him earnestly, he fancied it was the king, notwithstanding 
the darkness of the night, from his likeness to king Henry, his brother, for 
they very much resembled each other. He demanded from him, in plac- 
ing his dagger at his breast, ‘ And you, who are you? name yourself, and 
surrender this moment, or you are a dead man.” In thus saying, he caught 
hold of the bridle of his horse, and would not suffer him to escape as the 
former had done. 

*‘ King don Pedro, who saw a large body of men at arms before him, 
and found that he could not by any means escape, said to the Bégue de 
Villaines, whom he recognised, ‘ Bégue, Bégue, Iam don Pedro, king of 
Castile, to whom much wrong has been imputed through evil counsellors. 
1 surrender myself and all my people, but twelve in number, as thy prison- 
ers. We place ourselves under thy guard and disposition. i beseech thee, 
in the name of thy gentility, that thou put me in a place of safety. I will 
pay for my ransom whatever sum thou shalt please to ask; for, thank God, 
Ihave yet a sufficiency to do that; but thou must prevent me from falling 
into the hands of the bastard.” The Bégue (according to the information I 
have since received,) rep!.ed, that he and his company might come with him 
in all security, for that his brother should not from him have any intelli- 
gence of what had happened.* Upon this consideration they advanced, 
when don Pedro was conducted to the tent of the Bégue, and into the 
chamber of sir Lyon de Lakonet. He had not been there an hour when 
king Henry and the viscount de Rocaberti, with their attendants, but not 
in great numbers came thithery As soon as King Henry had entered the 


* © There are different accounts of this affair. Ferreras attributes the 
capture of don Pedro to Bertram du Guesclin, and not much to his honor, 
but I cannot believe this, as avarice was nota vice of such gallant men, 
and am inclined to believe Froissart has been rightly mformed.” Trans. 
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ness of terrifying dreams. Edward, with the assembled knights 
of his court, among whom appeared one unknown to the rest, 
being concealed under the disguise of his closed armour, on the 
day after the arrival of Pedro, declares his readiness to hear 
his suit. “ Yet blood is charged on Pedro’s brow,” and he 


chamber where don Pedro was, he said, ‘ Where is this son of a Jewish 
whore, who calls himself king of Castile. Don Pedro, who was a bold as 
well as a cruel man, stepped forward and said, ‘ Why thou art the son ofa 
whore, and I am the son of Alphonso.’ On saying this, he caught hold of 
king Henry with his arms, began to wrestle with him, and being the strong- 
est, threw him down under him: placing his hand upon his poignard, he 
would infallibly have killed him if the viscount de Rocaberti had not been 
present, who, seizing don Pedro by the legs, turned him over, by which 
means king Henry being uppermost, immediately drew a long poignard, 
which he wore in his sash, and plunged it into his body. His attendants 
entered the tent and helped dispatch him. 

‘Thus died don Pedro, king of Castile, who had formerly reigned 
in great prosperity. Those who had slain him left him three days unbu- 
ried, which was a pity for the sake of humanity; and the Spaniards made 
their jokes upon him.” * 

The character of Pedro is among the worst that disgraces history. The 
fourth note to the eighth canto of Constance de Castile intends to vindi- 
cate him from the charges of cruelty; it is true that his bad actions would 
have escaped censure, had they been few, for the character of the times 
permitted much that now committed would deeply disgrace the perpetra- 
tor. But the title of Peter, viz. ‘* The cruel,” the aversion of his subjects, 
and above all, the facts recorded of him by all historians, must convince any 
one who reads his history of his enormous baseness. There was such mean- 
ness in his vices, and such a destitution of that high spirit and sense of hon- 
or, which has given splendor to so many crimes, that it is impossible to feel 
any complacency in Pedro, He was avaricious, treacherous, and “ de- 
bauched, cruel, cunning, and faithless in a supreme degree;”{ he was the 
murderer of his brothers, and of his queen. The guilt of Blanche of Bour- 
bon is far from being proved by the quotation from Voltaire, p. 190. es- 
pecially when his testimony is opposed by common belief, and by the uni- 
form testimony of history. See Mariana B.16.ch. 3. Life of Bert. du Gu- 
esclin. 

We wish that Mr. Sotheby had laid claim to no historical accuracy, or 
that he had possessed more. 


* Johnes’ Froissart, ch. 243. An account resembling this in many par- 
ticulars, and like this very interesting, may be found in the ** Memoires de 
Bertrand du Guesclin,” (in the ** Coll. Univ. des Mem. partic. relatifs. # 
l’Hist. de Franee.”’) ch. 19, ¢ Universal Hist. 
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must exculpate himself from the heavy charges against him. 
This produces a confession from the king, after which, upon 
his promise to endow a chantry, and go asa warrior to the holy 
land, he is absolved by a reverend priest, who was present, and 
then more successfully again urges his claims. 


** At once, ere Pedro’s closing word, 

Up from their seats the warriors sprung, 
Lept from each sheath th’ avenging sword, 
The roof with martial clangour rung: 

Brave Lancaster, before the rest, 
Exultant to the Virgin prest, 

His hand now hover’d o’er the veil: 
When in the thunder of his mail, 

With lightning speed, with eye of fire 
Baring his brow in scornful ire, 

The stranger knight before him flew, 
His outstretch’d arm a dagger drew, 
Shook o’er the maid in vengeful mood: 

* Hence or this poniard drinks her blood. 
Behcld Almanzor, Afric’s Kiig.’” pp. 144, 145. 


But Lancaster throws down his gauntlet, and challenges his 
rival to prove his merit by the sword. A combat, after the 
common fashion of such combats, ensues, in which Almanzor 
is slain. The veil is removed from Constance, and Lancaster 
claims her as his bride. ‘The last canto commences with an 
allusion to the modern glories of Britain, particularly her late 
victories in Spain. ‘The march of Edward’s army is then de- 
scribed, in which Constance proceeds, attended by Julian and 
Lancaster. 


** Gay balancing with flexile grace 

The cadence of his courser’s pace, 

On his barb’d roan in martial pride 
Castillia’s champion woos the bride, 
And wins her with heroic tale 

Of wars where youthful knights prevail, 
Deeds of renown for beauty done, 

And realms, for love of ladies, won. 

*T was Constance, ’twas her subtile thread 
That o’er his belt its broidery spread; 
*Twas her fair hand its fancies wove, 
Emblem of bliss and nuptial love. 
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Constance de Castile. 


Where the bright texture richly glow’d, 
In silver wave the ocean flow’d. 
There floating in a pearly shell 
Whence light as from a rain-bow fell, 
Went Hymen veil’d, and gaily wreath’d 
A garland where fresh roses breath ’d. 
Cupid here played the pilot’s part, 
His rudder was a diamond dart: 
Wide wav’d his plumes, each wing a sail, 
Fluttering its feathers in the gale. 

An emerald its centre shone, 

And changeful opals clasp’d the zone.” pp. 158, 159. 


The progress of the army is arrested at the pass of Ronce- 
val, where earl Roland and his warriors fell, by an hermit, who 
bids them respect the spot, and pay their tribute of regard to 
the memory of the hero. Constance advanced, 


** By high heroic impulse fir’d, 
And seiz’d the harp as one inspired.” p. 168. 


She exhorts tothe imitation of the deeds of Roland, and fills them 
with martial ardor, when their attention is arrested by the in- 
spired hermit, who announces the success of their expedition, 
and then foretels the distresses of Spain from its present invad- 
er, the tyrant of France, and the succour it would receive from 
the “ empress of the main.” With * the prophetic ode of the 
“ hermit” the poem closes. 

Such a conclusion is abrupt and unsatisfactory, and it ap- 
pears premature. The characters in the poem being suddenly 
taken from our view, almost as soon as we have become inter- 
ested in them, we must be satisfied with the knowledge of 
their fate, which we may derive from the hints of the prophetic 
ode. The story, though it has some faults, and deserves no 
praise for originality of plan, or ingenuity of arrangement, is 
entertaining. Mr. Sotheby has neglected, we think rather un- 
skilfully, one of the most certain and lawful arts of exciting and 
maintaining interest, which is, to keep the reader in ignorance 
of the approaching event, so that while the train of incidents is 
continually provoking curiosity, the developement shall produce 
surprise. This inattention is observable in the first canto. 
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We are told that the boat which approaches Corunna contains 
its monarch, which destroys our power of sympathising with 
the eager expectations of those who discern it from the tower, 
and we feel no surprise, which otherwise we might have done 
in a high degree, when the arrival of the long lost king is de- 
clared. The palmer who arrives at Edward’s court, we in- 
stantly know, for we have before been told of Julian’s adven- 
ture. So too as soon as Pedro leaves the harbor of Corunna, 
we expect the attack which is made upon his vessel, being told 
that Almanzor is inambush. Such anticipations diminish our 
interest. 

We are confirmed by this poem in the opinion which we 
have expressed of Mr. Sotheby’s character. We said he was 
deficient in imagination; and there are in this poem no incidents 
or imagery which disprove the assertion. This deficiency ap- 
pears in the structure of the narrative, in the style of versifica- 
tion, and in the triteness of the epithets and metaphors. We 
have here the same lions and storms,* which have been com- 
mon stock since the days of Homer. We said also that Mr. 
Sotheby did not discover much strength of conception, or spirit 
in execution; and the character of Pedro, which was capable of 
being very highly wrought, is very inadequately brought out. 
Nor should we attributeto Mr. Sotheby from this poem, any 
more than from his others, much originality. But most of his 
poetic ideas, and many of his expressions, indicate that he has 
been a studious reader of poetry. Weare very often reminded of 
other writers by some phrase which we thought peculiar, or even 
by trains of ideas, and modes of descriptions, which we indis- 
tinctly remember to have before met with. The hermit’s ode 
in * Constance,” compels us to recollect “ The Bard” of Gray; 
not from any similarity of beauties, but from an analogy of struc- 
ture and expression. We do not mean to accuse Mr. Sotheby- 
of plagiarism, or of direct and designed imitation; but it seems 
as if when he composed he had other poetry thap his own in 
his mind; as if he did not describe so much from conception 
of his subject, as from the recollection of other descriptions. 

We can say of this poem, what has been said of almost 


* Pp- 117, 147. 
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each of Mr. Sotheby’s former productions, that it will not in- 
crease his reputation; but we cannot so confidently add what 
has been usually added, that it will not at ail diminish it. Con- 
stance de Castile cannot be so highly praised as cither of his 
translations, and we doubt whether it should rank so high as 
Saul. We certainly cannut extract so fine passages from it, as 
may be found in the description of Saul’s advance to battle, and 
of his conduct during and immediately after the repulse. But 
if Mr. Sotheby is still far below the highest class of poets, even 
of poets of the present day, he is certaimly not below all praise. 
We are not at all disposed to retract or qualify the tribute 
which we have already paid to his delicacy, purity, elegance, 
or taste. We will condemn no one for admiring his poems, 
because (with the exception of Oberon) there is nothing in 
them to injure; but we ourselves must be permitted to be only 
moderately pleased with them, 


ARTICLE 9. 


An Introduction to the Geography of the New Testament, com- 
prising a summary chronological and geographical view of 
the events recorded respecting the ministry of our Saviour; 
accompanied with maps, questions for examination, and an 
accented Index. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. Cambridge, 
Hilliard & Metcalf, 1812. pp. z24. 


Tuts valuable little book is introduced bv a modest preface, 
in which its object and principles are briefly stated. Seventy 


pages are then occupied with a geographical account of the 
countries, cities, islands, seas, &c. which are mentioned in the 
New Testament. It begins with Spain, and proceeding east- 
ward, describes the places in order as far as Persia, and then 
shortly notices the countries of Africa, ending with A‘thiopia. 
The descriptions are short, but clear; and though minuteness 
does not seem to have been intended, yet the study of this book 
would afford sufficient knowledge of the geography of the New 
‘Testament for common readers. There are also various re- 
marks interspersed, containing much valuable information. The 
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following accounts of the cities of Samaria and Jerusalem will 
exemplify Dr. Carpenter’s condensed and simple manner. 


«50. The capital city also was called Samaria. [It was 
once the metropolis of the ten tr ibes, who separated from those of 
Judah and Benjamin, and formed a distinct kingdom, about nine 
hundred and seventy five years before the Christian era. When 
the ten tribes were carried away captive into Assyria, a number 
of Assyrians were introduced into their country, who mingled 
with those Israelites who were left, and with those who after- 
wards returned. ‘These people brought with them their idolatry, 
aud taught it to the conquered natives: but it seems that before 
our Sevier’ s ministry, the Samaritans had returned to the wor- 
ship of God. ‘They however materially differed from the Jews. 
They received the books of Moses only, as of divine authority; 
and they considered Mount Gerizim as the only place in which 
worship was acceptable to God. 

“51. he greatest aversion existed between the Jews and the 
Samaritans. Both nations probably had some cause for their hos- 
tile feelings: and both certaimly exaggerated the sources of their 
ill-will. ‘Lhe separation of the ten tribes,—the opposition of the 
Samaritans to the rebuilding of the Jewish temple after the Bab- 
ylonish captivity.—the erection of a temple on mount Gerizim,— 
aud their ill-treatment of those who passed through their country 
to worship God at Jerusalem, are sufficient to account for the 
aversion of the Jews. No doubt there were equal causes for the 
aversion of the Samaritans; but we have only Jewish historians. 
it is certain that the Maceabees seized and destroyed the capital, 
and subjugate ‘d the country.—It is obvious that the Samaritans 
were in expectation of the “Messiah; and that they were disposed 
to admit the claims of Jesus. 

* 52. It is not certain that the city of Samaria is spoken of 
in the New Testament; the words in Acts vill. 5. should be ren- 
dered ‘a city of Samaria,’ as in John iv. 5. That city might be 

Samaria, but of this we can only conjecture.””] pp. 42, 43. 


“ 54. The capital of Judeea was Jerusalem. It was in a cen- 
iral situation, on the confines of Benjamin and Judah; so that 
part belonged to the territory of the one, part to that of the other. 
it was built on hills, but, being surrounded with higher hills, it 
could not be seen, in some direetions, till the traveller came very 
hear it. It was situated on a very stony soil; and the eountry 
round it, for several miles, was dry “and barren.—The extent of 
the city differed considerably at different times: it had acquired 
its greatest extent at the time of its final ruin. It then compre- 
hended four hills, Sion, Aecra, Moriah, and Bezetha. Sion was 
iu the southern part of the city, and immediately to the north of 
itwas Acra. Sion was considerably the higher, and that part 
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of the city which was situated on it, was called the upper city; 
and on Acra was the lower city. On the south and west of Sisn 
was a very deep valley, which rendered it inaccessible on those 
sides; on the north was a high wall, which was built by David, 
Moriah, on which stood the temple, lay to the east of Aera. Ij 
was separated from it by a valley, w hich was nearly filled up, 
that the access to the Temple from Aera might be more easy, 
Moriah was about three-quarters of a mile in circumference. It 
was conneeted with Sion by a bridge and a terrace. To the 
north of it was another hill, ealled Bezetha, which Agrippa join- 
ed to the city: and the whole was then about thirty three furlongs 
in cireumference.” pp. 45, 46. 


For the convenience of teachers who may use this book, 
the principal topics which have been treated are brought to- 
gether at the end of it, so that they may be used as questions 
for the examination of the pupil. The following are the ques- 
tions for the passages which have been extracted. 


50. Of what was the city of Samaria the eapital? What 
Feahiee the mixture of inhabitants in the country? Consequeice, 
Religion in our Saviour’s time. In what respect did they differ 
from the Jews>—351. Causes of the aversion of the Jews:—of the 
Samaritans. In what respect were the latter well disposed? 52, 
Is the capital mentioned in the New Testament?” p. 195. 


‘* 54. Situation of the capital of Judea. Extent. Relative 
situation of each of the hills. Extent of that on which the tem- 
ple stood. How was it connected with the other parts of the 
eity? Cireuit of the whole.—” p. 196. 


There are also four maps accompanying this Introduction. 
‘The first is a general outline of all the countries mentioned 1 
the new Testament. The second contains the places which are 
described in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor, and the islands of 
the Mediterranean. The two others are the most important. 
The first of them is of Palestine, from the reduced map of 
D’ Anyille, but it differs in several of its divisions from this 
great authority. The last is a very miserable sketch of the 
plan of Jerusalem, being imperfect in matter and execution. 
We should have much preferred a complete copy of D’Auville, 
even if Bethphage and Bethany must have been omitted, which 
would not however have been necessary. 
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The second part, which makes more than half of this vol- 
ume, and which is intended * to give an outline of the leading 
“ facts in the New Testament in the order of time,” contains a 
new method of harmonizing the four gospels. 

Although above an hundred harmonies of the four gospels 
nay be found, in various languages,* many of which have been 
planned with great ingenuity, and arranged with great care, yet 
the principles upon which harmonists have proceeded have 
been so various, and the modes of application of the same prin- 
ciples so numerous, and the skill with which different systems 
have been defended has been so great, that it is a work of im- 
mense labor to attain a full view of the ground of this diversity; 
and if this view should be obtained, the decision to be made is 
most perplexing to the judgment; and perhaps it is impossible 
to obtain conviction of the correctness of any one hypothesis.t+ 
For hypothesis is all that we can obtain on this subject, there 
being nothing decisive in the gospels on many questions which 
it involves, and there being no positive evidence to be derived 
from any other source. But we do not consider the subject 
unimportant. ‘The associations of time, as well as of place, 
must give greater interest to narrative, and greater force to 
precept: the period which we suppose to have been occupied 
by our Saviour’s ministry, must affect our opinions concerning 
the manner in which he was received by his countrymen, and 
perhaps our ideas of his activity and engagement. We arenot 
therefore displeased at a new attempt to harmonize the gospels, 
and shall willingly examine into its merits. 


‘“‘ The leading principles of the arrangement are, 4. that the 
ministry of Jesus included two Passovers ; only;—2. that John vi. 
4. refers to the latter, at which Jesus was erucified;—and 3. that 
Matthew’s order claims a general preference. If any one of the 
three be true, Archbishop Newcome’s arrangement cannot be cor- 
rect; and if the second be true, Dr. Priestley’s arrangement can- 


* Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. ili. ch. 2. s. 6. note 24. 


T This is the opinion of Griesbach:—* valde enim dubito,” says he in 
the preface to his Synopsis Evangeliorum, “an ex evangelistarum libellis 
*‘ harmonica componi possit narratio, veritati quoad chronologicam perico- 
“‘parum dispositionem satis consentanea, et firmis fundamentis superstruc- 
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not be correct. The general features of the arrangement here 

iven, depend upon the two former; many of the minutie upon 
the last. ‘The seeond only is peculiar to it; and this removes ey. 
ery difficulty attending the first. I believed that this prineiple is 
at least consistent with the opinions of the early Christian writ- 
ers: but I did not expect to find it countenanced by any modern. 
G. J. Vossius, however, was led to the very same mpenins for the 
same object, though by a different train of reasoning. (See New. 
come’s first letter to Priestley, p. 118.)” Preface p. vi. 


We shall make some remarks on each of the principles here 
stated. 

One of the principal questions on which harmonists have 
been divided has been concerning the principles upon which 
the events recorded in the gospels are arranged. Some, at the 
head of whom was Osiander, have maintained that each fact, 
recorded by either of the Evangelists, has its proper chronolog- 
ical place assigned to it in the narrative. To this opinion the 
most obvious and quite satisfactory objection is, that events 
mentioned by more than one Evangelist are frequently placed 
in different relative situations by the several writers. For in- 
stance, in John il. 14—17. is an account of the clearing of the 
temple by our Saviour: an account of the clearing of the tem- 
ple is also given by each of the other Evangelists,* which dil- 
fers from that of John in nothing essential, except as to the 
period to which itis assigned. From the narrative of the lat- 
ter this event seems to have taken place at the first passover in 
our Saviour’s ministry, which is mentioned after the baptism; 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, refer it to the last. The solution of 
this difficulty is twofold; either the order of time was neglected 
by one or more of the sacred writers, or two events took place 
so similar as to have nothing to distinguish them, but such cir- 
cumstantial diversity as could not be avoided by writers who 
had no connexion with each other, excepting their situation 
in the respective histories. If this were the only instance of 
diversity of arrangement, which might be produced, the last 
supposition could be admitted, but, as facts of this kind are nu- 
merous in the New Testament, it is very difficult to assent to 
the hypothesis; (upon which we are to believe that miracles and 


* Matth. xxi. 12. Mark xi. 15. Luke xix. 45. 
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remarkable events so similar, that no disagreeing circumstances 
are noted in the different accounts of them, occurred more than 
once;) especially when we have so easy a substitute as that 
which we have mentioned;—that one or more of the Evan- 
gelists neglected the order of time. If these similar accounts 
of different occurrences were found in the same gospel, there 
would be nothing to object to their diversity; but is it not un- 
accountable on this hypothesis, to mention only one of many in- 
stances, that although such an important event as the clearing 
of the tempie did occur twice, that it should be mentioned once 
and only once by each of the Evangelists? ‘The case is differ- 
ent with respect to the repetition of the same parables, or the 
same sayings, although we are far from allowing the license 
which has been used as to these, by some harmonists. But 
this hypothesis is the only answer which is made to the objec- 
tion which we have stated, and those harmonists therefore, who 
consider each of the gospels to be chronologically arranged, 
have supposed all events mentioned by more than one Evange- 
list, the accounts of which do not occur in corresponding places, 
to have occurred more than once. 

To avoid the very obvious and insuperable difficulty, which 
attends this opinion, harmonists who have had less superstitious 
reverence for the sacred text, have denied that attention was 
paid to the order of time by all the Evangelists, and agreed 
that some transpositions must be made to produce an orderly 
and harmonious arrangement. But these have also differed as 
to the transpositions to be made, and as to the gospel to whose 
arrangement the others must be made to conform. One of the 
Evangelists must be allowed to have paid some attention to the 
dates of his events, or there can be no dependence on any order 
which may be proposed. The gospels of Matthew and John, 
who were apostles, on this account are justly thought to have 
greater authority as to the dates of events, especially after the 
period when they were called to be ministers, than those of Mark 
or Luke, because their writers had better means of information. 
It has indeed been thought, that Luke intended to adhere to 
chronological arrangement, because he says in his preface that 
he meant to “ write in order.” But this phrase is no authority 
26 
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for the opinion: it may be and has by judicious interpreters been 
supposed to refer to the previous accounts which are before 
mentioned by him, and to mean only that he would digest those 
accounts into one continued narrative, which was so far in order 
as the facts before contained in separate tracts were in this his- 
tory connected. But, if this phrase does prove that it was 
Luke’s intention to place his events according to their dates, his 
arrangement would still be of less authority than that of Mat- 
thew or of John, if the same intention was manifest: in them. 
We should not hesitate, if there should be any difference be- 
tween them, whether to take as our guides eye-witnesses and 
aposties, or one who probably was not present at one of the 
events which he relates, and perhaps never saw our Saviour. 
But the arrangements of Mark and Luke even when differing 
from those of Matthew and John are of some value, as we shall 
see. John and the other Evangelists have very little in com- 
mon, but it is from those of his facts, which are also noticed by 
the other historians, especially by Matthew, that the places of 
the others are to be determined, as far as they can be deter- 
mined. 

We have seen that Matthew and John are the best authori- 
ties in chronology, but these two authorities disagree with res- 
pect to the position of some of the few facts recorded by 
both, so that we are now compelled to choose between them 
=—whose arrangement we will follow. Both cannot be 
right, unless for the sake of reconciling them, we admit the no- 
tion that similar events, accompanied by similar circumstances, 
and having a similar connexion with other events, occurred 
more than once. In opposition to Le Clerc and other learned 
men, we are inclined to give the preference to Matthew. It is 
true that there is nothing internal, of consequence, to disprove 
the correctness of the order of John; but when it is compared 
with that of Matthew, there are several reasons why we should 
allow it less authority. Matthew commences with an account 
of the birth of our Saviour, and continues his narrative to the 
fourteenth chapter, not with very great minuteness, but with an 
apparent attention to the order of events, and from the fourteenth 
chapter to the end, the connexion of the history is uninterrupt- 
ed. The facts recorded after the fourteenth chapter then we 
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believe to be placed in their proper relative places, because it 
was evidently intended; those before that chapter we suppose to 
be in proper order, because there is no proof of the contrary, 
and it would be analogous to the latter part. We are confirm- 
ed in our opinion, 

«“__by the nature of John’s Gospel, which is universally allowed to 
have been intended by the Apostle as rn (gener seca to one or 
more of the preceding narratives, and which consists of sections, 
or parts which have no mutual connexion or dependence, 
except their common subject:*—and by the fact, that John 
has assigned specific dates to his sections, and that there- 
fore, upon the opinion of the early Christian writers respect- 
ing the duration of our Lord’s ministry, no difficulty oecurs from 
the order of those sections, unless it can be proved that John in- 
tended to write in the order of time; but this opinion has no coun- 
tenance from the nature of his Gospel, and is inconsistent with 
the order of events in Matthew’s Gospel, which in the latter part 
of the Gospel, coincides with that of Mark, and (though less ob- 
viously) with that of Luke.” pp. 82. 83. 

These sections are so marked, that their dates would read- 
ily be known to those who were familiar with the duration of 
the ministry, as no doubt the early Christians were. As,“ And 
“the Jews’ passover was at hand.” 11.13. ‘+ When he was 
“in J rusalem, at the passover.” ii. 25. “ And the Jews? 
“ feast of Tabernacles was at hand.” vii. 2. “ And it was at 
“ J-rusalem, the feast of dedication, and it was winter.” x. 22. 
This is somewhat as though speaking of the actions of Moses, we 
might first mention some things that occurred in the wilderness, 
then his deeds while in Egvpt, or when he abode in Aithiopia. 
The times in which he was in these places, we well know, and 
if we are to add any thing to former accounts, it is of but little 
consequence whether the disconnected events be placed in exact 
order. Thus we may suppose that John, as he wrote to supply 
deficiencies, might have thought that the general periods were 
known, and that the particular dates of his events would be 
sufficiently designated by the notes which he made. That the 


““* The first section comprehends chap. i—iv. inclusive; the second, 
chap. v; the third, chap. vi; the fourth, chap. vii—x. 21, the fifth, chap. x. 
22.—xi. 54; the sixth, chap. xis 55—xxi. For the dates of these sections 


see chap. ii. 13. chap. v. 1. chap. vi. 4 chap. vii. 2. chap. x. 22. chap. xt 
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events he relates are not, as they now stand, in chronological 
order, we proceed concisely to show, from the places of two of 
them. The first is the clearing of the temple, which, as we have 
already mentioned, is related in connexion with his first men- 
tion of a passover after the baptism; whereas it is placed by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, at the passover when he was cru- 
cified. The authority of Matthew, supported by Mark and 
Luke, (whose support at least proves the common opinion of 
those times,) may be sufficicnt to decide the question, but we 
observe in confirmation, that the assumption of so great author- 
ity. and the performance of so odious an action at so early a 
period, would not have been consistent with the concealment, or 
cautious disclosure of his character, at other times observed by 
our Lord. Such an event must have excited much attention. 
Notwithstanding, some time afterwards, Herod first heard of 
the fame of Jesus,* and his brethren, as though he was un- 
known there, bid him go into Judeato perform his works.t We 
think the conclusion irresistible, that the account of the clear- 
ing of the temple given by John does not bear correct chron- 
ological relation to his accounts of other events. Dr. Car- 
penter however supposes that the temple was cleared twice. 
We regret that he has given his sanction to this opinion. 

The other instance of incorrect arrangement which we will 
give, is the feeding of the five thousand. Immediately before 
the account of this miracle John says, ** The passover, a feast 
*¢ of the Jews, was nigh;”t and in subsequent chapters mentions 
a feast of Tabernacles, and a feast of Dedication, from which, 
according to John’s arrangement, it follows, that the passover 
here spoken of could not have been that at which he was cruci- 
fied, But Matthew has placed this event in the fourteenth 
chapter, in the beginning of that uninterrupted narrative, which 
we have before mentioned, extending to the end of the Gospel. 
Now a little more than a month is sufficient for all the events 
recorded in this portion, and as no long period of leisure is al- 
luded to by Matthew, we conclude that the passover was nigh, 


* Matthew, xiv. 1. ¢ John, vii. 3. 
{ For other arguments, see Priestley’s Dissertations, connected with 
his harmony, sect. 15. + Johnvi. 4 
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when the five thousand were fed; that this passover was the 
last of the ministry; and that the arrangement of John is again 
faulty, as this account should properly have been given after 
what related to the feasts of Tabernacles and Dedication. 

From what we have now observed, as well as for other rea- 
sons, we have concluded that Matthew is the orly tolerably ac- 
curate guide, as to the order of the events of our Saviour’s min- 
istry. We shall make use of this conclusion hereafter. 

Another important subject which has received much at- 
tention, is the duration of our Saviour’s ministry. It has been 
very variously limited. Before the time of Eusebius, who 
lived in the fourth century, it was the opinion of the fathers, 
we believe with the exception of Irenzus only, that the minis- 
try lasted only one whole year and part of another, or contained 
but two passovers. Ireneus extended it to twenty years.* 
With Eusebius began an opinion that it lasted more than three 
years, or contained four passovers, which has long been that 
which has been most generally adopted. Another supposition, 
which has been maintained by some respectable authorities, on 
whose account we would treat it with more respect than of it- 
self it deserves, has been, that the period of the ministry con- 
tained five passovers. 

Sir Isaac Newton, supposing both Matthew and John to 
have written in chronological order, deduced this opinion from 
their accounts, and endeavoured to establish it by astronomical 
calculations.}| But Mann defends his opinion, that the ministry 
contained less than two years, also by astronomical calcula- 
tions,{ and the whole question is so difficult, embarrassed, and 


* “Trenxus indeed, who lived in the second century, is an ex- 
ception to the rule; but his opinion on this subject was so absurd that it is 
hardly worth mentioning. For in zeal against the Gnostics who, as well as 
the fathers of the three first centuries, believed that Christ’s ministry last- 
ed about a year, he goes so far as to extend it to nearly twenty years: in 
proof of which he appeals to John viii. 57. where certain Jews say to 
Christ—* Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?’ 
Hence Irenzus argues that Christ was really not far from fifty at that time, 
and consequently that nearly twenty years had elapsed from the time of his 
baptism.” Marsh’s Michaelis. Vol. iii. c. 2. % 7. note 9. 
ft Newton on Daniel, ch. 11. 
¢ Mann de Veris Ann. Natal. et Emort. Christi. 
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uncertain, that the argument founded on it, on either side, is of 
very little value.* Macknight, supposing all the Evangelists 
to have written in chronological order, has likewise extended 
the duration of the ministry so as to include five passovers, 
But we have already expressed our opinion that his fundamen- 
tal principle is altogether untenable.t — 

Bengel, in 1736, adopting an opinion, which had been main- 
tained by Apollonarius Laodiceus and Epiphanius,t placed the 
period at little more than two years, while Mann in 1733 re- 
vived the ancient opinion of its short continuance. Dr. Priest- 
ley, as it was natural for a man of his activity of mind to object 
to the protracted period which had by some been assigned to 
our Lord’s ministry, adopted Mann’s principle, and defended 
it with some difference of application against Archbishop New- 
come, who constructed an harmony on the plan of | ¢ Clerc, 
whose opinion was the common one, of the three year. duration 
of the ministry. 

Our Lord’s ministry continued then, either about three 
years, or between two and three, or a little more than one. The 
first opinion, that it continued about three years, or contained 
four passovers, has for its foundation four passages in John’s 
gospel: “ The passover of the Jews was nigh, and Jesus went upto 
Jerusalem,” ii. 3. “After this there wasa feast of the Jews and Je- 


* « Difficillima et abstrusisima illa de passionis dominice tempore dispu- 
tatio tota ex anni Judaici forma, quz per illa tempora apud Hebreos usitata 
fuit, pendere videatur” Petavius, as quoted by Mann, Diss. ii- chap. 20. 

For a refutation of Newton’s hypothesis, see Bochart, Hierozoici, lib. ike 
cap. 50. Opp. vol. ii. coll. 558 to 571. as referred to by Le Clerc in lus Har- 
mony, Diss. i. 


¢ ‘* Macknight,” says Marsh, “ instead of diminishing, has increased 
the number to five, the reason of which | have not been alle to discover, 
unless the term s0gT# used in John vii. 2. though St. John has expressly e_- 
plained it by cxnvomnyia, gave rise to the conjecture.” 

Macknight has however stated the ground of his opinion, as may be 
seen in a note to the seventy fourth section of the Paraph. and Comm. upon 
his harmony. 


¢ Apoll. Laod. ap. Hieron. in Daniel.c 9. Ephiphan. Har. lL. ien. 22. 
as quoted by Macknight in the preliminary observations to his harmony, 
Obs, 5. 
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sus went up to Jerusalem,” v. 1. “ And the passover, a feast of 
the Jews, was nigh,” vi. 4. “ And the passover of the Jews was 
nigh,” xi. 55. As in the second of these passages no express 
mention is made of a passover, there is no ground for the sup- 
position that a passover was alluded to, and those who main- 
tain the second opinion have supposed that it does not refer to a 
passover, but to some other feast. The third opinion appears 
to us most probable, and the arguments which we shall state in 
its favor will include the objections to the two other opinions. 

An objection thought by many to be entirely decisive against 
our opinion must first however be noticed. It is drawn from 
the express mention of a passover in John, vi. 4, a passover 
which is clearly distinct from the first, because a feast ment?on- 
ed John v. 1. intervenes, and cannot, say the objectors, mean 
the last, because a feast of Tabernacles and a feast of Dedica- 
tion are mentioned between the sixth chapter and the eleventh, 
in which last the history of the last passover is given. With those 
who adopt our own opinion, as to the mode in which St. John’s 
gospel is written, this objection is of no weight, as we have con- 
cluded that the passover here alluded to must be the last. 
Mann, and after him Dr. Priestley, endeavoured to remove the 
difficulty by placing the sixth chapter before the fifth, (which 
transposition they supported by very plausible arguments, ) and 
expunging the word passover in the fourth verse of the sixth 
chapter, and supposing the feast referred to, to be the same 
mentioned in chap. v. 1. which they thought to be the feast of 
Pentecost. The omission of this word was also thought ne- 
cessary by G. J. Vossius. They considered it as an exposition 
of the verse, at first written in the margin by some scribe, and 
afterwards introduced into the text. Could this alteration of 
the text be supported, and the transposition also be admitted as 
a correction of the error of a copyist, the objection would in- 
deed be removed, even from the minds of those who adhere to 
the arrangement of John. Bishop Pierce would avoid the ne- 
cessity of the transposition, by supposing the whole verse vi. 4. 
to be an interpolation.* But to both these propositions for al- 


* “ There does not seem to be any reason for the Evangelist’s inserting 
this verse, nothing in the chapter having any relation to the feast of the. 
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tering the sacred text we make but one reply, with which every 
friend to its purity must be satisfied; which is, that they are sup- 
ported by no authority of manuscripts, versions, or quotations 
by the fathers. A transposition of any portion of the narrative 
is not so objectionable, therefore we were much better pleased 
with the new and ingenious solution proposed by Dr. Carpenter. 
He considers the passover referred to, to be the last, and pro- 
poses to place the whole of the sixth chapter, except the two 
first verses, between the fifty-fourth and fifty-filth verses of the 
eleventh chapter. If a transposition must be made, we admit 
this to be the best, and if the narrative of John is to be made 
orderly, it is necessary. But we confess we look upon the at- 
tempt as hopeless, for if John himself intended to write in strict 
chronological order, that order is now lost; if he did not, we 
may ascertain the relative places of the events, (which indeed 
is quite sufficient for harmonists,) but we cannoi produce per- 
fect continuity of relation. Thus, although we believe Dr. 
Carpenter to be correct, as to the place he assigns for the feeding 
of the five thousand, yet we perceive an unnatural repetition 
when we connect the first and second verses of the sixth chap- 
ter with the beginning of the seventh.* This however is of 
passover, or to any other of the Jewish feasts. G. J. Vossius, and 
W. Mann, (in de Anno Emortuali Christi, p.173,) are of opinion that 
the word sarye, (passover, ) is an interpolation; and I think that the 
whole verse is so; because in chap. y. 1. mention is made of a feast, (proba- 
bly the feast of Pentecost,) and in chap. vii 2. of the feast of Tabernacles, 
between which two no feast appointed by the law of Moses intervened. It 
does not appear from the Evangelists’ account, that Jesus was present at 
the feast of the Passover here mentioned; and yet it seems probable that 
he who fulfilled all righteousness would not have been absent from a feast 
of the Passover, which, (as is here said,) was then nigh at hand”? See 
Bishop Pierce’s Comment. in loco. 

* After making the transposition proposed by Dr. Carpenter, the pas- 
sages read thus: 

John vi. 1. * And after these things, Jesus. went over the sea of Gali- 
lee, which is the sea of Tiberias. 2. And a great multitude followed him, 
because they saw the miracles which he did on them that were diseased. 
vil. After these things Jesus walked in Galilce; for he would not walk 
m Jewry, because the Jews sought to kill him.” 

And we may observe the same as to the repetition of the remark that 
the passover was nigh in vi. 4. and in xi. 55. which are to be closely con- 
nected. 
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little consequence, as we have before observed, as to the mak- 
ing of an harmony. 

Having then removed this principal, and almost solitary 
objection to Dr. Carpenter’s hypothesis of the duration of the 
ministry, the same hypothesis which those ‘Christians who liv- 
ed nearest the time of our Saviour adopted, and which in mod- 
ern times Mann revived, and Priestley more fully defended, we 
proceed to mention some of the arguments inits favor. 1. Mr. 
Mann founded his opinion upon the interpretation of the proph- 

‘ecy of the seventy weeks, but this argument cannot here be fully 
explained, and is perhaps of doubtful torce. 2. He says “ The 
passage in Isaiah lxi. 1,2, which our Lord read in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, and which he notified to be then fulfilled, viz. 
“« The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, for he has anointed me 
“to preach the acceptable year of the Lord,” was anciently 
thought to signify, “ that Christ was to preach but one year, 
“ distinguished by that appellation.” But, as Dr. Priestley 
acutely remarks, “ the interpretation is so very singular and 
“ unnatural, that it could never have suggested the opinion; 
“‘ but the opinion once previously fixed, viz. that Christ preach- 
“ ed only one year, might very easily have led such interpret- 
“ ers of the scriptures as the fathers were to that explanation of 
“ the text, and that nothing but a corresponding opinion gener- 
“ ally received could have made such an interpretation support- 
“able. It could never have stood its ground against a contra- 
“ry opinion.”* This argument from the opinion of the fath- 
ers proved not only by these remarks, but by many other facts, 
we think is very strong; for it would be remarkable, that those 
who lived nearest the time of Christ should be detected in an 

error of such a nature, by others who lived several centuries 

after. 3. Luke has dated the commencement of the preaching 

of John the Baptist, which may be considered as the beginning 

of his history, with remarkable accuracy. And if there are 

no means of ascertaining the times of the other events which 

he mentions by their connexion with this, then this minuteness 

must appear useless, as the times of the most important facts 


* Priestley’s Dissertations counected with his Greek harmony, sect, 6, 7. 
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are left undecided. This is thought to be an internal argument 
of some weight in favor of the hypothesis of the short duration 
of the ministry, “ as it is acknowledged,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“¢ that had no other gospel than that of Luke been extant, it 
“ must have been taken for granted that the whole history, 
“ from the commencement of the preaching of John to the death 
* of Christ, was comprehended within the space of less than 
‘“* two years, no mention os passovers or other marks of time in- 
“¢ dicating the contrary.” 4. Such phrases are never used by 
any of the Evangelists, as after one year, or after two years, as 
would be natural, if so long intervals existed between events, 
although the lapse of days is frequently noticed. 5. After the 
death of the Baptist, Herod first heard of the fame of Jesus.+} 
Would this be credible, if Christ had been publicly preaching 
for a year before the death of John, as those who think the min- 


istry lasted three years suppose? —6. 


“There were three national festivals instituted by Moses, 
at which every Jew was under a general obijigation to attend;— 
the Passover, towards the end of Mareh; the Pentecost, about the 
middle of May; and the feast of Tabernacles, towards the end of 
September. There was another considerable festival, ealled the 


Feast of Dedication, which was celebrated about the beginning of 
December; but this was not instituted by Moses, and was not '&- 
ligatory upon any Jew. Upon the opinion of the early Christian 
writers, we must suppose the following festivals to have occurred 
during the Ministry of Jesus,x—the Passover, the Pentecost, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Feast of Dedication, and a second Pas- 
sover. Now if we admit that the festival mentioned in John v. 
was the Pentecost, and there appears no internal evidence to the 
contrary, each of these festivals is distinctly noticed by John, and 
our Lord attended at each of them. ‘This furnishes a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the ancient opinion; and it is increased by 
considering the state of the ease upon the prevalent though less 
ancient opinion, that the Ministry of Jesus began about six months 
before a Passover, and that he was crucified at the fourth Passo- 
ver from his baptism. During that interval, the Passover, the 
Pentecost, and the Feast of Tabernacles, each oceurred thrice; 
and besides these nine national festivals, the Feast of Dedication 
was thrice celebrated. Now we are not informed that our Lord 
was present at more than three of the national festivals, besides 
the Passover at which he was crucified; and, admitting that the 
Passover spoken of in John yi. 4. was not the last Passov er, theré. 


{ Matth. xiv. 1. 
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are still, on the common hypothesis, five national festivals, which 
are not noticed in the Gospels——Attention, then, to the order and 
number of the Jewish festivals, materially increases the presump- 
tion in favour of the ancient opinion, respecting the duration of 
our Lord’s Ministry; it also furnishes us with the means of as- 
certaining, with some degree of precision, the dates of several of 
the leading facts.” pp. 75, 76. 


Thus whether John wrote chronologically or not, his having men- 
tioned these festivals and not any more, and no account being 
found of any other journeys to Jerusalem, than the journeys 
to those feasts, which surely would be noticeable events, 
we conclude that all the festivals at which Jesus was pres- 
ent are mentioned. 7% ‘Lhe prejudices of the apostles 
would hardiy have continued so strong, if they had received 
the instructions of Christ for three years. 8. The high priest- 
hood was an annual office: the passc ver was the time of mak- 
ing anew hgh priest. Luke tells us that Annas and Caia- 
phas were high priests during the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
which beginning in August would include parts of two paschal 
years, which commenced in March or April. But Caiaphas 
was high priest when Jesus was crucified. This will well ac- 
cord with the supposition that there were but two passovers in 
the ministry. Previous to the first of them Annas was high 
priest, and Caiaphas succeeded him and continued to the sec- 
ond. 9. ‘Lhere are several series of events noticed by the 
Evangelists as occupying small spaces of time, during which 
our Saviour must have been exceedingly active, as a week or 
two before the crucifixion. A few months thus spent would be 
sufficient time for all the events recorded in the gospels. And 
as our Lord went about doing good, and as his good actions 
excited much odium, as he necessarily opposed the prejudices 
of the Jews, and excited the ill will and anger of their rulers, it 
is inconceivable that he could have been suffered to pass three 
years in his ministry. <A series of miracles like those of Christ, 
must in a shorter period than this have excited great commo- 
tion throughout the J ewish nation, and either have made all ac- 
knowledge him as the Messiah, or so embittered his enemies, 
as to have produced his destruction. So long a display of his 
power could not, we think, have been made, consistently with 
the ends of our Saviour’s advent, and it is more honorable to 
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him to suppose, that his important purposes were obtained by 
active exertions during a short period. 

Dr. Carpenter is very concise in the statement of the prin- 
ciples of his arrangement: 
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* Anelementary work,” he says, “ would be thought an improper 
place for the full discussion of the srounds of the arrangement; but 
a brief statement of them may not “be useless to the thoughtful, in- 
quiring pupil; and, till a reference can be made to a detailed 
view of the principles of the hypothesis here advance ‘ed, and the 
arguments in its favor,it seems requisite in justice to the author.” 


pp- 72, 73. 

We wish very much that he may explain and defend his 
new system at large; we must be grateful to him for what he 
has done in this book; but we fear that the subject is too per- 
plexed and difficult to permit many, except studious theologians, 
to appreciate his merits or detect his errors, from a statement so 
short as necessarily not to be very lucid. | We have not there- 
fore at all confined ourselves to Dr. Carpenter’s arguments, but 
have principally taken our arguments from Dr. Priestley. 

It has been perceived, that there are two questions with re- 
spect to an harmony, which are themselves distinct, although 
their results are connected: viz. the duration of the ministry; 
and the order of events. The question, which of the Evange- 
lists wrote in chronological order, is of importance to each. On 
the first of these questions we have given our opinion, and af- 
ter the decision of this, the difficulties with respect to the other 
are not very great; and differences of opinion are not very ma- 
terial among those who agree as to the duration of the ministry. 
But a statement of these differences, and a defence of any pare 
ticular opinions would require too minute adetail to be here 
admitted. We shall confine ourselves to a general account 
of Dr. Carpenter’s arrangement. 

Dr. Carpenter supposes the baptism of Christ to have taken 
place on the sixth of January, a. Dp. 28.* The time between 
the twenty third of May and the twenty fourth of September ts 
supposed to have been passed in retirement. 
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* The year from which our era commences, and the year in which 
Christ was born, are not the same, on account of some error in the fixing 
the date of the birth of our Saviour. St. Luke says, that Christ was about 
thirty years old, when he was baptized. 
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« Accustomed to suppose the whole of our Lord’s ministry, 
however long its duration, constantly and publicly occupied in 
prosecuting the objects of it, we are at first unable to admit the 
yossibility of such an employment of so large a proportion of it. 
The considerations advanced in § 7. however seem to present 
greater difficulties on any opposing hypothesis, and those here 
felt are lessened by the following statements. 41. The leading 
Jews had already sought the life of Jesus; hence he could not 
continue openty im Judea. (John vil. 4.) 2. In all probability, 
Herod was in Galilee during the time of which we are speaking: 
if so, the way was not — and Jesus was not to expose himself 
to danger needlessly. . It seems that Jesus was not publicly 
known during the time of John, (Matt. xiv. 2. xvi. 14.) and that 
he waited till the Ministry of his forerunner was finally clos- 
ed before he fully exercised his own, (see Matt. iv. 47.) 4 
We need not suppose that our Lord, though in retirement, 
was une mploy ed, The words im John vu. 3, 7. seem to 
refer to actions and discourses, which were not much 
known. 5. ‘here are other intervals of whose employment 
we know little or nothing; the forty days in the Desart; the 
abode at Bethabara, and near Ephraim, &e. (John x. xi.) 6. The 
difficulty presses equally, if not more heavily on hypotheses al- 
ready proposed. Long intervals necessarily occur in every ar- 
rangement formed upon the hypothesis of the long duration of our 
Lord’s ministry:—aud even in Dr. Priestley’s arrangement, we 
find several of the later months, unoccupied, as will be sbitens to 
any one who inspects his Calendar, or Mr. Field’s, which is 
formed upon it: a very large proportion of the time from the be- 
ginning of August A. ‘D. 28. to the beginning of March A. D. 29. 
has no assigned employment. Kither Dr. Priestley’ s arrange- 
ment or that here advanced, seems preferable to any that have 
been formed on the less aneient opinion as to the length of our 
Lord’s Ministry: but the former is burdened with no ipcousidera- 
ble difficulties, independent of that mentioned in § 3. Whether 
the latter lies under equal pressure must be left to the judgment 
of others; but two of those difficulties may be briefly stated:—the 
fact related in Mark ix. 30, 34. is placed by Dr. Priestley i in July, 
and that related in Luke ix. 54. in September, where in one case 
only six months had passed out of the eleven between the begin- 
ning of our Lord’s publie preaching in Galilee, and his erucifix- 
ion, and in the other only about three months:—and that portion of 
his Ministry, which we should a priori expect to be most oceupi- 
ed and most dwelt upon by his historians, has comparatively lit- 

tle employment assigned to it.” pp. 80, $41, 82. 


This period, of which we have no account, he places be- 
tween the eleventh and twelfth verses of the fourth of Matthew. 
Indeed he considers seyen months to have elapsed after the 
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temptation, before the commencement of the public preaching 
in Galilee. Some of the events of that period are related by the 
other Evangelists. It should be observed in justice to Dr. 
Carpenter, that between the same verses—the eleventh and 
twelfth of Matthew, Archbishop Newcome supposes an inter- 
val of a year, Macknight of six months, and Dr. Priestley of 
one month. It is necessary even upon the supposition of the 
short duration of the ministry, to suppose some considerable 
intervals, of which there is no account. If this is a difficulty 
when the ministry is thought to have continued but little more 
than one year, how much more does it press upon the other hy- 
potheses! Dr. Priestley indeed supposes the interval in this place 
to have been but one month; but in the months from the begin- 
ning of August to the end of February of the next year, he 
places but very few events. He supposes as long intervals as 
Dr. Carpenter, but at times much less probable—at the close 
of the ministry. 

Dr. Carpenter arranges the events in seven divisions. The 
first is from the Baptism, January sixth, to the miracle at Ca- 
na, which was about the twenty ninth of February. The second 
comprehends all the events to the commencement of the public 
preaching in Galilee, October sixth. In this division he in- 
cludes the first passover, March thirtieth; the walk through the 
corn-fields, April seventeenth; the pentecost, May twentieth; 
the imprisonment of the Baptist, some time in September; the 
feast of Tabernacles, September twenty fourth. The third di- 
vision goes to the mission of the twelve, November twenty 
fifth, including his two journeys through Galilee; the first of 
which he began October seventeenth, the second November 
eighth. The fourth extends to the return of the twelve about 
February fifth, A. D. 29, containing the mission of the seventy, 
November twenty eighth, and the feast of Dedication, De- 
cember second. ‘The fifth division ends with the departure of 
Jesus from Galilee, March fourth, including the feeding of the 
five thousand, February twelfth. The sixth carries us to the 
resurrection of Jesus, Sunday, March twentieth, and the sev- 
enth ends with the ascension, April twenty eighth. There 
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is also another division, in which he places several events and 
discourses, the proper places of which cannot be ascertained. 

A chronological digest of the events of the Gospel history 
into sixty. eight paragraphs, at the end of which references 
to chapters and verses are given, occupies nearly sixty pages. 
A table of our Lord’s journeyings then follows, and a short cal- 
endar, taken from Priestley, is added. 

The second chapter of the second part contains an outline 
of the history of the apostle Paul, and a table of his journey- 
Ings. 

In the Appendices there are arrangements of the sections 
ef White’s Diatessaron, and of Field’s Questions, go as to 
adapt them to the view here given of the ministry, and a table 
of distances. 

There are questions to the second part, as to the first, for 
the purpose of examining students. The book is ended by an 
accented index of Scripture proper names. 

We cannot conclude without a recommendation of this 
book, as a useful manual for theological students, and a valuable 
guide to instructors. Its style is neat, and modest; and it con- 
tains much condensed information; some of the principles are 
new, but we think well of the judgment of the writer. 


ARTICLE 10. 


The Curse of Kehama: a poem by Robert Southey. New-York, 
Longworth, 1811, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Metrical Tales and other Poems, by Robert Southey. Nos hec 
novimus esse nihil. Boston, C. Williams, 1811. 18mo. 


W « doubt whether Mr. Southey has yet attained his full share 
of reputation. Perhaps however the slow growth of his fame 
is proportioned to its future greatness and duration. There 
have been various circumstances, which have contributed to ex- 
pose him to what seems to us rather an undue share of the as- 
saults of criticism. One of these is, that Mr. Southey is really 
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an eminent poet. His faults are seen by the light of his own 
excellence. Jlaurked out by dangerous parts he meets the shock. 
Poets tolerably eminent, (if we may use such an expression,) 
have their defects and errors, as well as those who are much 
their superiors; but to their defects and errors there is nothing 
to draw particular attention. It is the blemishes of excellence, 
that are regarded. How many thousand orators have there 
been, and some of them it may be presumed very decent ones 
too, who have written bad verses; and yet we hear of none of 
their bad verses except those of Cicero. It is a happy thing 
that eminence is thus watched, and so little suffered to have 
faults with impunity; for the faults of one great man soon become, 
if they are to be acquired, the faults of very many little men, 
Fortunately however, there is in the course of things a pretty 
high premium given for their exposure and punishment; and 
this circumstance has had its full operation against Mr. Southey. 
The fame (we mean the notoriety), if not the reputation of a 
critic, accommodates itself in some degree to that of the author 
whom he attacks. Some of the splendor of a great genius is 
thrown upon him who approaches near enough to pretend to no- 
tice its defects. The shoemaker who found fault with the 
painting of a sandal, and whose story has been transmitted 
down to us for two thousand years, and is still fresh as at first, 
would have been remembered no more than any other shoema- 
ker of Athens, if the painting had not been the work of Apelles. 
It required all the wit and genius of Arbuthnot, Swift, and Pope 
to embalm and preserve the perishable verses of Blackmore for 
the amusement of posterity; but the fame of Dryden has im- 
parted a portion of its vitality to his critics and his enemies, and 
some of their scurrilities are now enchased in the writings of 
Johnson. Mr. Southey in like manner has excellence enough 
to give interest to almost any criticism on his writings. Of 
criticisms there have of course been abundance. When he 
wrote his life of Kirke White he had been reviewed, he tells us, 
more than seventy times; and the review, which we are now 
writing, is probably more than the hundredth. But it is not to 
be supposed that all this critical acumen has been exercised for 
nothing: faults enough in all reason have probably been charged 
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upon him, and this the more because it might seem obviously a 
greater exercise of ingenuity to point out what could not, than 
what could be praised. 

But another cause of Mr. Southey’s temporary want of 
great popularity is, that he is an original poet; and original po- 
ets, and reformers, and all that sort of people, must not expect 
their contemporaries to be very ready in answering their claims 
for praise, and must trust somewhat to the honor of posterity 
for making up deficiencies. Mr. Southey’s modes of writing 
being in a considerable degree peculiar to himself, and not 
formed upon any authorised model, he has disconcerted and 
confounded the regular critics) They came to the exami- 
nation of his writings with their established rules, the best pos- 
sible in respect to the poetry to which they had been applied; 
with their traditionary remarks, and hereditary criticisms; with 
their tastes formed upon the prevailing modes of excellence, 
and not much disposed to relish any other; and ready to judge 
of these new writings from analogy, and by comparison with 
those whose reputation was established; and they found them- 
selves very much unqualified for their undertaking. They un- 
derstood perfectly well the rules of Grecian and Roman archi- 
tecture in the construction of poems; but these they compiain- 
ed were entirely neglected by Mr. Southey. Even his epic 
poems were neither Homeric, nor Virgilian, nor after the man- 
ner of Milton: if they had been, their precise rank might easi- 
ly have been settled. In order to judge his writings correctly, 
it was necessary to recur back to the first principles of taste and 
criticism, and with these perhaps the critics of whom we speak 
were not perfectly acquainted. It was on the whole much less 
hazardous to censure, than to commend; for the beauties of 
Mr. Southey were often of a kind, which had not prescription in 
their favor. New modes of excellence we know do not commonly 
please those who have been long accustomed to the old,even where 
they imply no censure upon these latter, and are not intended 
to set them aside. Mr. Southey’s poems therefore have been 
condemned as not classical, not in a good taste, aad he himself 
called to account, as a disturber of the established order of 
28 
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things in the republic of poetry, an innovator, an heretic, and 
the founder of a new sect. 

Another cause, whv Mr. Southey’s reputation is less than 
it ought to be, is the contempt which he has been disposed to 
manifest for the opinion of the world. He has shown too 
much impatience of that hard dealing which eminent merit is 
apt to meet with, and of that tardy justice with which his re- 
putation is measured out to him: he has not borne his faculties 
meekly; he has discovered too much of the pride of genius. 
The first orator of Rome used to be somewhat disconcerted, 
whenever he began to speak in public. He did not think it 
proper, perhaps, to suppress this mark of respect for his audi- 
ence. But Mr. Southey announces himself to us, in the com- 
mencement of his last publication, with declaring, that he shall 
write according to his own caprices, and cares for pleasing no- 
body but himself. He tells us in a quotation, 


*¢ For I will for no man’s pleasure, 
** Change a syllable or measure.” 


Now though one may write to please himself only, yet as he has no 
business to publish except to please others, this is a declaration, 
which, however a man may have been provoked to it, the 
world is inclined to resent, and to make him feel the value of 
that opinion which he thus takes upon him to despise. 

We may give as a reason also for the fact we are endeav- 
ouring to account for, that Mr. Southey has been supported by 
no party. He has had no national or religious prejudices in his 
favor; and political prejudices, as far as they have operated at 
all, have had an effect against his reputation. He has been 
obliged to rely solely on his merits, and has thus descended to 
the contest with none of those advantages, which most of his 
rivals have enjoyed. 

Among Mr. Southey’s poems, his Thalaba appears to us to 
deserve the first rank. It is composed of materials from the 
East, and every thing introduced appears in oriental costume. 
It is founded upon fictions which are connected with the de- 
lightful remembrances of our early years, and which retain 
through life their influence upon a poetical’imagination. It is 
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full of descriptions and images which seem to embody them- 
selves to our view, and appear before the eye of the reader, as 
they did before that of the poet. Though the wildness of its 
story does not admit of a sober and permanent interest, yet 
while its spell continues, it charms us with a tone of feeling 
sometimes tender and domestic, sometimes dignified and sub- 
lime, and sometimes hallowed by the influence of an holier re- 
ligion than that which is directly introduced. It is a poem 
which produces somewhat the same state of mind, that might 
be felt by him, who should be suddenly removed from a scene 
of irksomeness and care, to one of the enchanted palaces of 
eastern fiction, where all within should be splendid and won- 
derful, and all without blooming and luxuriant. 

‘The next rank among Mr. Southey’s poems is perhaps due 
to his Madoc. It has an admirable s:bject for an epic or narra- 
tive poem; the discovery of a new part of the world, and the 
foundation of anew empire by men remote from their native 
country. It brings into contrast two different races of men, the 
mountaineers of Wales, with their high poetic spirit, and the 
natives of America, with their new manners and strange super- 
stitions. Its events are for the most part well imagined, and 
at all times powerfully described. In the storm and in the 
battle it displays the genius of the poet. It has many beautiful 
descriptions of external nature, and many fine touches of senti- 
ment and natural feeling. From the resemblance of its subject 
to the discovery of America by Columbus, and the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards, it borrows all the historical interest 
belonging to these events. It must be confessed, however, that 
while there are many passages of very beautiful poetry, and 
while the story itself engages our attention, there is some want 
of interest in the principal persons introduced. Its characters 
have not sufficient individuality. ‘The fault with regard to 
them seems to be, that Mr. Southey describes less the outward 
signs and workings of passion, than the passion itself, and the 
internal movements of the mind. Le tells us too little how his 
characters acted, and too much how they thought and felt. 
But though the latter mode of description may aiford oppor- 
tunity for fine poetry, it does not give us so vivid an impression 
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of the persons introduced by the poet, and of course we do not 
feel so lively ax 1 >rest in their fate. ‘Vhese remarks however 
apply much more to Mr. Southey’s European than to his Amer- 
ican characters, who are with much skill discriminated from 
each other, while at the same time their national resemblance 
is preserved throughout. 

** Joan of Arc ” was the earliest production of Mr. Southey 
of considerable length. It contains much beautiful and much 
unfinished poetry. It wants unijormity, and harmony of gene- 
ral character. ‘It displays likewise somewhat of morbid sen- 
sibility and false sentiment, which are not to be found in Mr. 
Southey’s later works. 

Not many men, it seems to us, have ever displayed more 
than Mr. Southey the talents which constitute a poet of the 
very first rank. He has inno common degree the power of 
vividly conceiving, with all the feelings and impressions which 
they ought to produce, the scenes and images which he is de- 
sirous to picture. They appear to rise at his will, to form them- 
selves before his mind, and to remain there without danger of 
their vanishing or fading. He does not write, as many other 
poets of some eminence appear to write, merely froma state of 
excited feeling, and from a recollection of the common-places of 
poetry, or with the invention of language and expressions anal- 
ogous to these; but he writes from the stores of his own mind, 
and from the vivid pictures of his own imagination. He ap- 
pears to survey at once all the scenes and images which he is 
about to represent, and to have them before his mind as they 
would be before the eye of a beholder. He views them in 
their connexion with each other, and thus biings forward those 
circumstances of relation, one with another, which give to his 
whole description consistency, and an air of reality. He describes 
sometimes with all the beauty of poetical language, and all the 
apparent truth of ocular testimony. In the poem, which is the 
subject of the present review, Ladurlad after receiving his ter- 
rible curse is thus described:— 


*‘ There where the curse had stricken him, 
There stood the miserable man. | 
There stood Ladurlad, with loose-hanging arms, 

And eyes of idiot wandering. 
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Was it a dream? alas, 
He heard the river flow, 
He heard the crumbling of the pile, 
He heard the wind which shower’d 
The thin white ashes round. 
There motionless he stood, 
As if he hoped it were a dream. 
And fear’d to move, lest he should prove 
The actual misery; 
And still at times he met Kehama’s eye, 
Kehama’s eye that fasten’d on him still.” 
By this incidental recurrence to the funeral pile before describ- 
ed, near which he was placed, and the river on the bank of 
which he was standing, they are brought before us, as if they 
were real objects. 

Nor is Mr. Southey’s imagination confined to one class of 
objects. Wherever he transports us, Thebis aut Athenis, in 
Arabia, America, or Asia, in the heavens of Hindoo mytholo- 
gy, or in the cave of the enchanters beneath the ocean, all things 
seem to be equally known to the poet, and equally subject to his 
art. It is wonderful how familiar his imagination is with scenes 
and objects of different classes, none of which can be supposed 
to be often dwelt upon by an European mind. The praise in- 
deed is to be shared between his learning and his genius; for his 
industry must previously have collected the materials, on which 
his imagination employs itself. 

From the same cause however which gives Mr. Southey so 
high a rank among poets from his powers of vivid conception 
and strong feeling, proceeds one of his principal faults; a fault, 
which we suppose passes with most readers under the name of 
extravagance. ‘There is no force however in this charge of ex- 
travagance, in the manner we have seen it made, as if there were 
something faulty in the mere introduction of supernatural 
agency, or the scenes of enchantment. We are not ready 
to condemn the machinery of Homer, or the wild creations of 
the fancy of Shakspeare. But Mr. Southey, carried away by 
his own imagination and feelings, sometimes forgets that his 
reader does not come to the subject equally prepared, and equal- 
ly familiar with it, as himself. To sympathise with a poet, it 


is necessary that we should have some feelings associated with 
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that class of objects which he describes, similar to those which 
he is endeavouring tu excite. ‘The objects must not be entire- 
ly new tous. They must at least have a resemblance to oth- 
ers, with which the mind ts previously acquainted. We must 
not have to pause for an explanation when called upon for our 
interest. ‘The germ of the idea, which he wishes us to pose 
sess, should be in our own minds, and only have to expand 
itself beneath the warmth of his imagination. _ It is very diffi- 
cult to excite our better feelings im favor of objects much unlike 
those, toward which they have been usually exercised. Even where 
there is considerable resemblance, they may be paralyzed by a 
single circumstance of glaring dissimilitude. No human pow- 
ers ina poet wouid be sufficient to make us feel] respect and love 
for the creatures of Swift’s imagination, the people of Brobdig- 
nag, or Lilliput; and this merely because those feelings have 
with us been associated with beings about five or six feet in 
height. 

A poet of as much imagination and feeling as Mr. Southey 
may, by suffering his mind to dwell upon subjects whose contem- 
plation is peculiar to hitnself, at last come to feel for them all the 
interest his readers might be made to feel for objects, with which 
they are more familiar. If however he should then attempt to 
excite this interest in others, he will probably not be successtul in 
any proporticn to the ability displayed. In many cases he will 
expose himself to the charge of extravagance, and most likely 
to ridicule, which if directed against his powers of execution, 
may be wholly unjustifiable. By neglecting this, we think Mr. 
Southey has sometimes erred, and particularly in the present 
poem, which we suppose is by this time too well known to all 
readers of poetry and reviews to render any particular analy- 
sis of it necessary. In reference to it we may say, that few 


' persons are acquainted with the mythology of the Bramins, 


or have any poetical interest in the inhabitants of Hindos- 
tan. Mr. Southey takes into alliance none of our common pre- 
judices, associations, and sentiments; and all the interest which 
he produces is to be atiributed solely to his unassisted powels- 
But in doing as he has done, he has neglected one means of 
giving pleasure to others, and securing reputation to himself. 
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If Homer, instead of founding his immortal poem on the T'ro- 
jan war, and introducing the gods of his nation, had had re- 
course to the mythology of Egypt, and celebrated the story of 
Osiris, we doubt whether his verses would ever have been 
chaated by the rhapsodists through the cities of Greece, or his 
nam have come down to us as that of the first poet of antiquity. 
But what is still more unfortunate for Mr. Southey, the better 
we become acquainted with the gods of India, the more strongly 
are some feelings produced, which directly counteract his purpos- 
es. There is throughout such portentous absurdity in the Hindoo 
mythology, a destitution of common sense so entire and so utterly 
inconceivable before hand by any common imagination, that as 
we are learning its character, we regard it only with continually 
increasing astonishment and disgust. These feelings must of 
course be transferred in some degree to every thing connected 
with it. Mr. Southey himself says; * No figures can be im- 
“ agined more antipicturesque, and less poetical, than the my- 
* thological personages of the Bramins.” He adds, that “ this 
“ deformity was easily kept out of sight.” It is true that 
it is kept out of sight, as far as this could be done, in the po- 
em; but it is not in the power even of Mr. Southey’s poetry to 
expel the recollection of it from the mind of a reader already 
acquainted with it, or to make us feel any complacency for gods, 
however represented by him, who we recollect to be a tribe 
of monsters, with a strange union of mischievous power, and 
contemptible imbecility. To give one instance to confirm our 
remark;— Marriataly, the goddess of the poor, and the regard 
with which she is viewed, and the worship paid to her by Kai- 
lyal, as described in the poem, are such as to interest the read- 
er; but we really think this interest will be very much destroy- 
ed, if one read her private history as given by Mr. Southey 
himself, in a note to his second canto. Indeed the intrinsic 


absurdity of the Hindoo superstitions, pervading as it does ev=- . 


ery part, cannot by any art of the writer be kept out of view in 
a poem, in which they are so much introduced. ‘The belief, 
which, as Mr. Southey states, is the foundation of the present 
poem, is that prayers, penances, sacrifices, &c. have the power 
of forcing their gifts, and even their own possessions from 
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the gods; and this without any’ regard to the character or 
dispositions of those by whom they are offered or performed. 
The subject of this poem has however some things to re- 
commend it, which, in the view of Mr. Southey, probably more 
than counterbalanced its defects. It affords an opportunity, 
which he has most successfully employed, for descriptions, 
novel, striking, splendid and beautiful. Its author, more than 
any other European poet, has sung things unattempted yet in 
prose or verse. ‘That there is very much to admire in this po- 
em, cannot be doubted. While we are reading, the scenes 
which the poet displays may perhaps have their full effect upon 
our mind. But when we have finished, and laid the book aside, 
then the wonders of heaven, and earth, and hell, and all the un- 
substantial pageant fades from our minds, without leaving any 
impression of sober pleasure, or permanent complacency. 
There is one praise due to Mr, Southey, which we think at 
some seasons he must feel as of far more value, than any which 
might be given merely to his powers as a poet. _It is, that he 
has always written in the cause of virtue and goodness; that 
a strain of high sentiment and correct feeling pervades his 
works; that no poet has given more interest in his differ- 
ent characters to all the better feelings of our nature. He has 
often too introduced in the most pleasing manner those hopes 
and prospects, from which our existence derives all its value. 
Of the manner in which he thus introduces religious ideas, we 
will give only two examples, which we happen at the moment to 
recollect, from the present poem, though something of their in- 
terest must be lost by presenting them detached from their con- 


nexion. 
**¢ Of human form divine was he, 

The immortal youth of heaven who floated by, 

Even such as that divinest form shall be 

In those blest stages of our onward race, 

When no infirmity, 
Low thought, nor base desire, nor wasting care, 
Deface the semblance of our heavenly sire.” p. 67. 


The other is the conclusion of a passage beautiful throughout, 
though perhaps the sentiment, in what precedes our quotation, 
is in some degree false. The conclusion is as follows:— 











Southey’s Poems. 


** Oh! when a mother meets on high 
The babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight?” pp. 108, 109. 

There is no poet, who has written with more uniform puri- 
ty, with more freedom from every thing, which might corrupt 
the imagination and debase the feelings. 

It is true, there is in Mr. Southey’s earlier writings some 
false sentiments, some extravagances of feelings, and some ap- 
pearance of a morbid disposition to complaining and discontent. 
Poets have been too often disposed to derive some solace from 
the imaginary or real miseries of life, from a consciousness and 
a display of the delicacy with which they feel, and the elegance 
with which they can bewail them.* We have no doubt of the 
ill effects of poetry thus written upon readers of much suscep- 
tibility, and disposed to gloomy impressions, those alone by 
whom it will be read with any interest. We have no doubt 
that it tends to dispirit and enervate the mind and to produce a 
selfish and indolent melancholy. No delicacy or elegance of 
expression can change the nature of complaint and repining, and 
prevent them from being selfish and sinful. It is to the praise 
of Mr. Southey that we find very little of such poetry in his 
later writings. 

It may be expected, that we should sav something of the 
versification of this poem. It is a very obvious remark, that 
different kinds of versification are suited to different subjects. 
If Pope had written his Rape of the Lock in blank verse, or 
Thompson had divided his Seasons into couplets, we doubt 
whether either poem would have obtained a place among our 
classical writings. We think the versification of the Curse of 
Kehama and of Thalaba is, in both poems, adapted better than 
any other would be to the wildness of their subjects. The 
purposes of verse are principally two; the one, to produce great- 
er melody than can exist in prose, and the other, to announce 
the use of modes of thought and expression which in prose 


would not be allowable. Both these purposes are answered by 


* Rasselas. 
29 
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the versification of the poems just mentioned; the latter com- 
pletely, the former at least in as great a degree as it ever is in 
regular blank verse, whatever the admirers of the latter may 
contend for. There is another incidental pleasure of verse, as it 
is likewise of all the fine arts, which arises from the perception 
of difficulty overcome, or of the skill and power of the poet 
or artist. But we do not think this is ever felt in a great 
degree from any kind of verse except from rhyme. 

With regard to the little collection of poems, whose title is 
prefixed to our review, many of them are ludicrous and _ bur- 
lesque, and in these we do not think Mr. Southey always very 
successful. Of the serious pieces however, some have great 
beauty, and display those soft and mellow shades of feeling, 
which give so much interest to many of Mr. Southey’s produc- 
tions. We will extract only one of the serious poems, which, 
though it may not have any great poetical merit, we think very 
pleasing. 


“‘ You are old, Father William, the young man cricd, 
The few locks which are left you are grey; 

You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man, 
Now tell me the reason, I pray. 


In the days of my youth, Father William replied, 
I remembered that youth would fly fast, 

And abused not my health and my vigor at first, 
That I never might need them at last. 


You are old, Father William, the young man cried, 
And pleasures with youth pass away, 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone, 
Now tell me the reason, I pray. 


In the days of my youth, Father William replied, 
I remembered that youth could not last; 

I thought of the future whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the past 

You are old, Father William, the young man cried, 
And life must be hastening away; 

You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death’ 
Now tell me the reason, I pray. 
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i am cheerful, young man, Father William replied, 
Let the cause thy attention engage; 

In the days of my youth I remembered my God! 
And He hath not forgotten my age.” pp. 147, 148, 


There are various other minor poems of Mr. Southey, be- 
sides those contained in the present volume, which we should 
be pleased to see republished. 


-—~ 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


(Selected principally from the latest British publications which 
have been received as far as to those for January, inclusive. ) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Brocrarue Moderne, or lives of remarkable characters, whe 
have distinguished themselves from the commencement of the 
French revolution to the present time, in which all the faets 
that coneern them are related in the most impartial and authen- 
fic manner. From the French, 3 vols. {A review of the origina] 
of this work sometime since appeared in the Edinburgh Review, 
which has been attributed to our distinguished countryman, Mr. 
Walsh. | 

Memoirs of the Life of Prinee Petemkin, Field Marshal in 
the service of Russia, during the reign of the Empress Catharine: 
containing numerous anecdotes hitherto unpublished, in 4 vol. 8vo. 
with a portrait. 9s. 

Memoirs of the latter years of the life of the Rt. Hon. Charles 
James Fox. By J. B. Trotter, Esq. his private secretary. 44s. 
| The first large edition of this work, says the Monthly Maga- 
zine, was sold in a few days; a new one was printed with great 
expedition, and bespoke before it was ready; and another is pre- 
paring to meet the impatient demands of the public. The free 
and honest estimate, it is likewise said, which Mr. Trotter has 
made from personal knowledge of the principles and pretensions 
of the heads of parties, has greatly increased the interest of his 
work. Mr. Trotter has in preparation an account of the whole 
life of Fox. | | 

A view of the present state of Sicily: its rural economy, pop- 
ylation, and produce, particularly in the county ef Modica. With 
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an appendix ecntaining observations on its general character, 
climate, and resources. By Thomas Wright Vaughan, Esq. 4to. 
41. 41s. 6d. boards. | 

The lives of John Selden, and Archbishop Usher, with notices 
of the principal Englishmen of letters, with wiom they were cone 
nected. By J. Aikin, M.D. 40s. 6d, 

A concise history of the Moors in Spain, from their invasion 
of that kingdom to their final expulsion from it. By Thomas 
Bourke, Esq. 4to. 41. 1s. 

Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary; during the 
years 1806 and 1807. By F. A. De Chateaubriand. ‘Translated 
from the French, 2 vols. svo. il. 4s. 

A journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Con- 
stantinople, in the years 1808 and 1809. By James Morier, Esq. 
4to, with 25 plates, 3]. 13s. 6d. boards. 

An account of the irigonometrical survey carried on by order 
of the Master General of his Majesty’s ordinance; in the years 
1800, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, and 8. By Lt. Col. Mudge, of the royal 
artillery, F.R.S. and Capt. Thomas Colby, of the royal engi- 
neers. Vol. ii. 4to. li. 2s, 

The third and concluding volume of Parkinson’s Organic re- 
mains of a former worid; with 53 coloured plates representing 
nearly 400 fossil specimens. 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

Petrology, or a treatise on rocks. By John Pinkerton, Esq. 
author of modern geography, &c. With 25 engravings, 2 vols. 
8vo. 2. 2s. 

Historical reflections on the constitution and representative 
system of England, with reference to the popular propositions for 
a reform in Parliament. By James Jopp, Esq. Svo. 40s. 6d. 

Substance of two speeches by the Rt. Hon. N. Vansittart on 
the report vf the Bullion Committee. 

Substance of a speech delivered as above by the Rt. Hon. 
George Rose. 

A view of the policy and interest of the United States. 4s. 

Observations on the present state of the Portuguese army as 
organized by Lt. Gen. Sir William Carr Beresford K. B. By 
Andrew Halliday, M. D. 45s. 

Col. Pickering’s Letters to the people of the United States ou 
the conduct of the past and present administrations of the Ameri- 
ean government toward Great Britain and France, have been col- 
lected and republished in England. 
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The eleventh volume of the Asiatie researches. 

Select letters of 'Tippoo Sultan to various publie functiona- 
ries. Arranged and translated by William Kirkpatrick, colonel 
in the service of the honorable Kast India Company, with notes, 
&e. 4to. 21. 2s. 6d. 

A grammar of the Persian language, comprising a portion of 
the elements of Arabic inflection, together with some observations 
on the structure of either language, considered with reference 
to the principles of general grammar. By M. Lumsden, LL. D. 
professor of Arabic and Persian in the college of Fort William 
in Bengal, 2 vols. foolseap folio. 41. 4s. 

A dictionary of the Malayan language, in two parts, Malay- 
an and English, and English and Malayan. By William Mars- 
den, F. R.S. author of the history of Sumatra, 4to, 21. 2s. Mr. 
Marsden is likewise about to publish a grammar of the Malayan 
language. 

The second volume of a prose translation from the Sanserit 
of The Ramayuna of Valmeeki, with explanatory notes, in 
quarto, containing 522 pages, has been published at Serampore, 
by William Carey and Joshua Marshman. [It appears to be the 
settled intention of the missionaries, say the Eclectie Reviewers, 
to translate the whele of this enormous poem, though no less 
than eight volumes must follow the present one to accomplish 
the purpose. In the advertisement to the work it is stated, that 
Sir J. Anstruther, the late president of the Asiatie Society, indi- 
cated a wish to the society of missionaries at Serampore, that 
they would undertake the work of translating such of the San- 
scrit writings, as a committee formed from the Asiatie Society 
and college of Fort William should deem worthy of the public no- 
tice. It was proposed accordingly to print in the original, aecom- 
panied by a translation as nearly literal asthe genius of the two 
languages would admit, the principal works found in the San- 
serit, particularly those that are held sacred by the Hindoos, 
or those, which may be most illustrative of their manners, their 
history, or their religion, including also the principal works of 
science. ‘The committee made choice of the Ramayuna of Val- 
meeki, to be the first in the series of translations. ‘ The rey- 
erence in which it is held, the extent of country, through which it 
is circulated, and the interesting view, which it exhibits of the 
religion, the doctrines, the mythology, the current ideas, and the 
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manners and customs of the Hindoos, combine to justify the se- 
lection.” The basis of the story is the birth, life, and adventures 
of Rama, who is an incarnation of the god Vishnu. ‘The story is 
said to be a formless jumble. It is represented by the Eeleetie 
Reviewers as utterly worthless on the score of genius, wisdom, 
or common sense, and as deriving its only value from the illustra- 
tions which it affords of the state of understanding, of the notions 
and of the manners of an ancient and remote people. “ In the 
descripiive remarks we have made,” say they, “ we have been 
able to give but an extremely feeble idea of the surpassing excess 
of absurdity, which prevails throughout ‘the production, which is 
really werth any one’s reading, who cares to see the maximum 


> The first volume of this work is reviewed like- 


of that quality.’ 
wise in the fourth number of the Quarterly Review, where a sim- 
ilar character of it is given. It is one of the two sacred epies of 
the Hindoos; the other is called the Mahabarat. <A translation 
ofa part of the latter was published by Mr. Wilkins in 1785, un- 
der the title of “ The Bhagvat Geeta, or dialogues of Khrees- 
na and Arjoon, in eighteen lectures, with notes: translated from 
the original in the Sanserit or ancient language of the Bramins.” 
it is said to be * one of the most important, and in some respects 
the most rational of the irrational Puranas.”” The same work 
translated into French, through the medium of the Tamul and 
Persian, was published at Paris in 1788. Epitomes with large ex- 
tracts from two others of the Puranas have appeared in English. 
Mr. Wilkins is said to be preparing a translation of the whole 
of the Mahabarat. ‘The Institutes of Menu, which is one of the 
Dhermas, or works of law, containing a system of moral and re- 
ligious duties, and which is held in high veneration by the Hin- 
doos, has been translated by Sir William Jones. Saeontala, a 
sacred drama, and some odes from the Sanserit have likewise 
been translated by him. Some extracts from the Vedas have 
been translated, through the medium of the Persian, into French, 


‘by Anquetil Du Perron, which were published at Paris in two 


volumes quarto, with notes; and into Knaglish by Mr. Halhed, 
whose translation is deposited in the British museum. In 177 

was published, * A code of Gentoo laws, or ordinations of the Pun- 
dits. From a Persian transiation, made from the original, writ- 
ten in the Sanserit language.” ‘The code was compiled from the 
Vedas and other authentic beoks, by Bramins assembled at Cale 
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eutta by Mr. Hastings. . The translation from the Persian was 
made by Mr. Halhed. <A complete copy of the Vedas, which is 
with difficulty obtained even in India, has been procured by Col. 
Polier, and presented to the British museum. These, as it is 
well known, are the most sacred books of the Hindoos. They 
treat of the rites and duties of religion, and contain prayers and 
hymns to their various deities, with the occasional introduction 
of mythology. Beside these are the Upavedas, which treat of 
different arts and sciences; the Vedangas, which are six; three 
relating to grammar, one to explanation of difficult phrases in 
the Vedas, one to religious ceremonies, and one to astronomy: 
the Upangas, of which the most important are the Puranas, a 
series of mythological histories in blank verse; one of which is 
the Mahabarat above mentioned, and probably the Ramayuna. 
To this last class seem likewise to be referred the Dhermas, or 
books on law. ‘ The sacred books of the Bramins,” say the 
Quarterly Reviewers, (Review of Sanscrit Grammars in first num- 
ber) “ have long been mentioned with solemn wonder, which 
would still have misled the public if the translations and ex- 
tracts from them, which have successively appeared, had not dis- 
covered their puerility and imposture.” | 

Conferences between the Danish missionaries resident at 
Tranquebar, and the heathen natives of Hindoostan, translated 
from an original manuscript by a gentleman in the service of the 
honorable East India Company.. 

The works of Confucius, containing the original text with a 
translation, to which is prefixed a dishaetiatboen on the Chinese 
language and character. By J. Marsham, 4to. 51. 5s. boards. 
printed at Serampore. [This work has been issued from the mis- 
sionary press at Serampore, in Bengal: it is printed in the Chi- 
nese character, with a translation, which refers by numbers over 
each sentence to the corresponding words of the Chinese text, and 
is accompanied with an ample commentary. | 

Van der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible is republishing in England 
by Rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey. It is to be completed in 12 
parts, each containing 128 pages Sve. common 5s. 3d. royal 7s. 
6d. ‘i'wo parts have appeared. {The editorial labors of Mr. Frey, 
say the Eclectic Reviewers, deserve high commendation. “ The 
difficulty of printing Hebrew correctly with the points and all the 
accents, is known to be so great as to be next to impracticable 
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with even the best English compositors. Mr. Frey therefore has 
wisely engaged Jewish compositors, who from their childhood 
were trained up to a familiarity with the punctuated and accented 
Hebrew. He himself carefully revises every word and mark by 
the Bible of Salomon Proops, which the Jews consider the most 
accurate ever published; and he has engaged another converted 
Jew, who is an accomplished Hebraist, on the Masoretie plan, to 
assist him in the vast toil of correcting. By these means he has. 
detected an unexpected number of errors .in Van der Hooght’s 
original edition.”—Van der Hooght’s text is well known as_ that 
adopted by Kennicott, to which he has accommodated his various 
readings. | 

The Literary and Philosophical Society of Hackney has 
published the first year’s report of its proceedings and a catalogue 
of the library. 

Lectures on the pastoral character. By the late George 
Campbell, D. D. &e. edited by James Frazer, D. D. &e. 8vo. 7s. 
6d. 

An entire new version of the book of Psalms, in which an at- 
tempt is made to accommodate them to the worship of the Chris- 
tian church. By the Rev. William Goode, M. A. 

Letters to a Friend on the evidences, doctrines, and duties of 
the Christian religion. By Olinthus Gregory, L L. D. of the Royal 
Academy, Woolwich, 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Love to Christ, a discourse delivered at Coventry, June 44, 
4811, before the Unitarian Tract Society, established in Birm- 
ingham for Hardwickshire and the neighboring counties. By 
James Hews Bransby. 

A vindication of Dr. Bell’s system of tuition, in a series of 
letters. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. &e. Svo. 

An analysis of a new system of education; in which the Lan- 
eastrian principles are discussed and enlarged in a project for the 
erection of a grand publie academy at Glasgow, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


half bound. 
Third report of the committee of the London Society for pro- 


moting Christianity among the Jews. 

Report of the Society for preventing wanton cruelty to ani- 
mals, instituted at Liverpool, October 1809. 

Etymologiean Universale; or Universal Etymological Die- 
tionary, by W. Whiter, 4to. vol. I. Parts I. and II. 41. 4s. 
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Declaration against the Pope’s supremacy. Written by his 
majesty Edward VI, in the year 1549. Republished and dedi- 
eated to his majesty George III, by the Rev. John Duncan, LL.D. 
F. A. Ss. 


The dedication of the Biblia Polyglotta to king Charles I, 


by Brian Walton, reprinted from a fine original copy just im- 
ported, folio, 7s. 

De la Literature considerée dans ses rapports avee les in- 
stitutions sociales. Par Madame de Stael Holstein. Precedé de 
Memoire sur la Vie de l’Auteur. 2 vols. 148. 

Aneedotes of the manners and customs of London, from the 
Roman invasion to the year 1700, including the origin of British 
society, customs, and manners; with a general sketch of the state 
of religion during that period, with eighteen engravings. By 
James Peller Maleolm, F. 8S. A. 3 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. 

Histoire des Femmes Francoise, les plus celebres, et de leur 
influence sur la literature, &e. Par Mad. de Genlis, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Londina I]lustrata, with plates, No. XI. 

The Milesian, a romance. By the author of the Fatal Re- 
venge, and the Wild Irish Boy. 4 vols. 12mo. 41. 4s. 

Une Macedoine. Par Pigault Le Brun, Auteur De Monsieur 
Botte, Mon Onele Thomas, &e. 

Four volumes of a selection of articles from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine have been published in 8vo. 

Marie Menzekop et Feden Dalgarouki Histoire Russe; tra- 
duite par Mad. de Montolieu, 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

The Caledonian Banditti, or Heir of Duneaethal, a romance, 
by Mrs. Smith, 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Political Review and Monthly Mirror of the times, No. 
{. to be continued Monthly. 2s. 

The Curse of Kehama. 2d edition. 

The Polish game of Draughts, illustrated by a variety of eu- 
rious situations. By J. G. Polman, Esq. 2s. 

Extracts from the diary of a lover of literature. By T. Green 
Esq. 

Instinct displayed in a eollection of well authenticated facts; 
exemplifying the extraordinary sagacity of various species of the 
animal creation. By P. Wakefield. 

Poems by S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 


Essay on a Punic inscription. By the Rt. Hon. Sir William 
30 
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Drummond. royai 4to. 1b 14s. 6d. Sir William Drummond eon- 
eeives he has discovered in Malta the burial place of Hannibal. 
He adduees several reasons for thinking, that although Hannibal 
fell in Bithynia by the perfidy of the king Prusias and the Ro- 
man general Flaminius, yet his ashes were brought from thence 
to repose among his coustrymen and relations at Malta. It ap- 
pears in the year 41761, in the district of Ben Ghisa in Malta 
was discovered a sepulchral cave. in the wall of this cave was 
a hollow square, in which was cut im Phenician characters an 
epitaph, which Sir William has translated thus: 
‘The inner ehambers of the sanctuary 
of the sepulchre of Hannibal; 
Illustrious in the eousummation of calamity, 
He was beloved. 
The people lament, when arrayed 
in order of battle, 
Hannibal, the son of Bar Melech. 
Monthly Magazine. 
WORKS ANNOUNCED. 

Mr. Alexander Chalmers, the correct and industrious editor 
of many London editions of English authors, is engaged in a new 
edition of his Biographical Dictionary in octavo, which is to be 
enlarged frem sixteen to twenty one volumes. [The dictionary 
we suppose here referred to, is one first publised 1765, by W. 
Owen and W. Johnston, booksellers; and afterwards 1784 in 12 
vols. Svo. | 

The proprietors of the London edition of Johnson’s dictionary 
have engaged Mr. Todd to supply its deficiencies for a new edi- 
tion. Four thousand words, it is said, will be added. 

A new edition of Shakspeare’s plays, with notes selected from 
Mr. Stevens’ edition. By Mr. A. Chalmers, in 9 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Southey has nearly ready for publication, Omniana, in & 
duodecimo volume. Likewise a poem entitled Pelayo, the restor- 
er of Spain. 

Among the valuable SS. in the oriental library Montebasino 
(in Italy) a Greek MS. of Apollonius Evander (nephew to Apol- 
fonius of Rhodes) has recently been discovered. In this MS. is 
contained among other interesting subjects a detailed account of 
the eruption of Vesuvius ia the reign of Titus. A learned 
Hellenist is about to publish the work with a translation. 

The learned world, says the British Critie for October, will 
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rejoice to hear that the first volume of Mr. Davy’s elements of the 
philosophy of chemistry will soon be published. 

Outlines of a course of natural philosophy. Part I. By 
Professor Playfair, F.R.S. Lond. and Edin. 4 vol. 8vo. 

The second part of Dr. Clarke’s travels is in the press, and 
will comprehend Greece, Syria, and Egypt. 

Dr. Irvine announces a volume of letters on Sicily. 

The views of France relative to England have lately been 
developed in a pamphlet of M. de Montgaillard, a member 
of the Freneh government, published under the auspices of 
the Emperor. Acopy has reached London and a translation will 
appear in a few days. Nothing more important in political ine 
formation has appeared for a long time. 

‘The Rey. William Coxe has in the press in two 4to volumes 
memoirs of the kings of Spain frem 1700 to 1788, with an mtro- 
duction relative to the government and state of Spain. 

A translation of Chateaubriand’s spirit of Christianity, by 
Mr. Shoberl, is in the press. 

The Rev. Dr. Toulmin is preparing a sequel to Neal’s history 
of the Puritans, which is intended to embrace the latest possible 
period. 

The Rey. T. Rees is translating from the Latin the Racovi- 
an catechism, to which is prefixed a brief history of the Polish 
unitarian churches, for whose use it was composed. 

The Rev. J. Joyee is preparing a collection of curious and sei- 
entific opinions on the subject of comets. 

A third volume of Bishop Horsley’s sermons is nearly ready 
for publication. 

We rejoice to hear, says the British Critie, that Mr. Horsley 
is preparing a new edition of his father’s excellent tracts against 
Priestley, which have been long out of print, and much soaght 
by clergy and others. ‘This edition will be enriched with obser- 
vations on various parts of the controversy, written by bishop 
Horsley himself, on the margin of the former edition. Mr. 
Horsley intends also to publish some observations either as notes 
or in the form of an appendix, on Mr. Belsham’s review of the 
controversy. In the mean time the publie are cautioned against 
a spurious edition, which, if it cannot be stopped hy precept, is 
proceeding in the very town where Mr. Horsley lives, Dundee, 
but cannot possibly have the additions. [We rejoice likewise, 
that these tracts are about to be republished. We are glad that 
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the attention of the publie is again to be called to this controver- 
sy, on account of its great importanec, and beeause we think its 
results have been misrepresented with an hardihoed of assertion 
almost unparalleled. ‘This misrepresentation has been partly ow- 
ing to the ignorant being imposed upon by the very confident 
manner of Dr. Horsley, and partly to the necessity upon the sup- 
porters of the church establishment in England te maintain the 
truth of what he defended. | 

[In the writings of the Rev. Dr. Bucnanan an aceount is 
given of a MS. Hebrew copy of the Books of Moses, which thai 
enterprising and inquisitive traveller found among the black Jews 
in the interior of India. It is written on a roll of leather. The 
skins are sewed together, and the roll is about forty eight feet in 
length. It is, in some places, worn out, and the holes have been 
sewed up with pieces of parchment. ‘This ancient, and doubt- 
less, highly valuable, M'. has been eolluted hy Mr. Yeates, of 
Cambridge in Ensland, and is about to be printed in a quario 
volume, at the expense of the University of Cambridge. Dr. 
Marsh, the learned editor of Michaelis, has written a note on 
the antiquity and importance of the Ms. which will form a pre- 
face to the work. ‘To those of our readers, who have a taste for 
biblical literature, it will be gratifying to know, that there is a 
prospect of the extension of the benefit of this valuable work te 
America, by donation, as soon ag it shall be published. | 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR ¥ANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH, 1812. 


N. B. All notices of works published, or proposed to be published, which 
may be forwarded to the publisher of this work, free of expense, shall 
be inserted in this list. 
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NEW WORKS. 


Works to which an asterisk is prefixed are in the Atheneum, Boston. 


"A rrearise on bridge architecture, in which the superiour advantages of 
the flying pendant lever bridge are fully proved. With an historical account and 
description of different bridges erected in different parts of the world, from 
an early period down to the present time. By Thomas Pope, architect and 
landscape gardener. N York, Alexander Niven, pp. 288, 8vo. 

A new treatise on the ylobes and practical astronamy, or a comprehen- 
sive view of the system of the world, intended as an introduction to the 
higher branches of astronomy and natural philosophy. By James Wallace, 
member of the New-York Literary Institution. [This work has just come 
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to hand. It appears to contain a great deal of interesting matter collected 
from the best sources. } 

* Tie first number of the New England journal of medicine and surgu- 
vy, to be continued quarterly. Boston, T. B. Wait & Co. pp. 112. 

* A letter addressed to a republican member of the house of represen 
tatives on the subject of a petition for a new corporation, to be entitled ‘A 
college of physicians,’ Boston. 

* A sketch of the history of Maryland, during the three first years af- 
ter its settlement: to which is prefixed a copious introduction, by John L. 
Bozman. Baltimore, Edward J. Coale, pp. 387, 8vo. 

The chronicle; or an annual view of history, politics, and literature, 
foreign and domestic. Baltimore, A, Millenberger. 

* History of the Jews, by Hannah Adams. Boston, John Eliot jun. 2 
vol. 12mo. 

An historical sketch of the first church in Boston, from its foundation 
to the present period, with two sermons. By the late William Emerson, 
A.M. A. A.S. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

A sketch of the military system of France; comprising some observa. 
tions on the character and designs of the French government; to which is 
added an inquiry into the probable duration of the French power. Balti- 
more, E. J. Coale: price 50 cents. 

A letter tc a member of congress, on the subject ofa British war. Bose 
ton, West & Richardson. 

* Mr. Lloyd’s speech on the naval establishment. Boston, Russell & 
Cutler. 

The speech of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, on the bill for establishing a na- 
vy. Boston, Russell & Cutler, 20 cents. 

* Report of contested elections in the house of representatives of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. Boston, True & Rowe. 

* Message of His Ex’y Gov. Gerry and report of the attorney and soli- 
citor generals, on libels. Boston, Chronicle office. 

Massachusetts term reports, vol. 6. Boston, E. Little & Co. 

An abridgement of the laws of Pennsylvania from 1700 to 1811. By 
John Purdon jun Esq. Phil. Hopkins, Farrand, Zantzinger & Co. 

Laws of Massachusetts from Feb 28, 1807 to June 23, 1811, vol. i. 
new series; beginning where the edition published by order of the legisla- 
ture in 1807 ends. $2 boards, Boston, Thomas & Andrews. [This volume 
is published in boards, that the laws of each political year which will be pube 
lished annually, in an uniform manner, may be bound up with it.] 

* Opinion of the court, delivered at the meeting and sitting of the judg- 
es at Charleston, at the conclusion of the spring circuits in the year 1811, 
in conformity with the 3d section of the 10th article of the #nstitution of 
the state of South Carolina: on a motion for a new trial on behalf of colonel 
Ihre, who had been convicted of ublishing a libel; with preliminary re- 
marks by a member of the bar. 3 

The elements of war. By Isaac Maltby, brigadier general in the fourth 
Massachusetts division. Boston 
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* Report of the agent of the Middlesex canal corporation to the propri- 
etors, on the business done in the year 1811 &c. made at their mecting Jan. 
29, 1812. 

* Calamity at Richmond, being a narrative of the circumstances atten- 
ding the conflagration of the theatre in the city of Richmond, on the night 
of Thursday, 26th Dec. 1811, by which more than seventy persons lost 
their lives—collected from various letters, publications, and official reports, 
Philad. John F. Watson, pp. 56, 12mo, 25 cents. 

A very full and interesting narrative of the conflagration of the theatre 
at Richmond, Virginia. Boston, Bradford & Reed. 25 cents, 

A monody on the victims and sufferers by the late conflagration in the 
city of Richmond, Virginia. Bv S. Gilman. Boston, Williams. 

A sermon by the Rev. Dr. Alexander on the occasion of the fire at 
Richmond; delivered at the request of the young gentlemen from Virgin- 
ia and other students at the university. Philadelphia, Hopkins, Farrand, 
Zantzinger, & Co. 

A sermon on the occasion of the fire at Richmond, delivered at the ree 
quest of the young gentlemen of New York; by Samuel Miller, D.D. N. 
York, T. & J. Swords. 

* A discourse on the occasion of the fire at Richmond, delivered 
by request of the young men of Boston. By the Rev. Mr. Sabin. Boston, 
James Scott. 

Comments on Romans ix. Being an attempt to ascertain the meaning 
of that difficult portion of Scripture, in two discourses, delivered at Lis- 
bon, Con. August 1811. By Andrew Lee D. D. pastor of the north church 
in that town. Norwich, Russel Hubbard, 

* Sermons to Mariners, by Abiel Abbot, A.M. pastor of the first 
church in Beverly. Boston, Samuel T. Armstrong, pp. 275, 12mo, $1. 

* A Sermon, delivered before the Society for propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians and others in North America, at their anniversary, 
November 7, 1811. By James Kendall, A. M. minister of the first church 
in Plymouth. Boston, John Eliot, jun. | 

Dr. Griffin’s Charity Sermon, preached at Roxbury, before the’ Chari- 
table Society, and at Portsmouth, N. H. for the benefit of the Female 
Asvlum in that town. Boston, 124 cents. 

An address delivered before the Wiscasset Female Asylum October 
8, 1811. Being their first public meeting after the act of incoporation. By 


‘ Alden Bradford. Hallowell, Nathaniel Cheever. 


* A sermon preached in the meeting house of the Baptist Society in 
Salem, on Lord’s day evening, Jan. 26, 1812, for the benefit of the trans- 
lations of the Scriptures into the languages of India and China, with an 
Appendix inetiuding remarks on president Smith’s observations on foreign 
missions. By William Johns, missionary to India. Published by request. 
The profits of the work will go in aid of the translations. Boston, Lincoln 
& Edmands. 

* A sermon delivered at the Tabernacle in Salem, Feb. 6, 1812, 
6n account of the ordination of the Rev. Messrs. Newell, Judson, Hall, 
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and Rice, missionaries to the heathen in Asia. By Leonard Woods, D. D. 
Abbot professor of Christian Theology, in the Theological seminary in 
Andover. To which is prefixed an introduction, giving some account of 
the rise and progress of the American mission. Boston, Samuel T. 
Armstrong, $2 per dozen, 20 cents single. 

A reply to Mr. Abbot's statement of proceedings in the first society 
of Coventry, Con, By the association of Toland county. Hartford, 
Gleason. 

Scriptural investigations, contained in letters and sketches of sermons 
on the subject of the great salvation. By John Murray, senior pastor of 
the first universal society in Boston, Vol. 1. Boston. 

* An oration in commemoration of the birth day of our illustrious 
Washington, pronounced at Windsor, Feb. 24, 1812, before the Washing- 
ton Benevolent Society. By Josiah Dunham. Published at the request of 
the society. Windsor. Vt. Thomas M. Pumroy. 

Reflections, notes, and original anecdotes illustrating the character of 
Peter the Great; to which is addea a tragedy in five acts, entitled Alexis 
the Czarewitz. By Alexis Eutaphieve. Boston, Munroe & Francis. 

The Polyanthos, No. 1.to be continued monthly: Boston, J.T. Buck- 
ingham. 

* Miscellaneous Poems, on moral and religious subjects; —by Osanders 
Hudson, William E. Norman. 12mo. pp. 180. 

* The American captive, or siege of Tripoli, a drama in 5 acts. By 
James Ellison. Boston, J. Belcher. : 

* The reporter, a partial imitation of the second book of Horace. Wash- 
ington, S. Snowden. pp 14, 4to. 

A collection of American epitaphs and inscriptions, with occasional 
notes. By Timothy Alden, A. M. No. 1, vol.i, 25 cts New York, Whi- 
ting & Watson. [From sixteen to twenty numbers are intended ] 

The diocesan register for 1812, containing among other things a me- 
moir of the late Hon. Fisher Ames, with a view to correct some of the 
mistakes published in the Panoplist respecting his religious tenets. Ded- 
ham, H. Mann. 50 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


American Works. 
* A second edition of Walsh’s Letter on the genius and disposition of 
the present government of France. Boston, Bradford and Reed, 75 cents. 
History of the American Revolution. By David Ramsay, M. D. 2 vols. 
Orations on the fourth of March, delivered at the request of the inhab. 
itants of Boston, by the following gentlemen: Mr. James Lovell, Dr. Jo- 
seph Warren, Dr. Benjamin Church, John Hancock, Esq. Thomas 
Dawes, juns Esq. Jonathan W. Austin, Esq. William Tudor, Esq. Jona- 
than Mason jun. G. R. Minot, Dr. Thomas Welch, and Perez Morton, 


Esq. To which is added a poem, by the late James Allen, Esq. Boston, 
William T. Clap. 
The system of doctrines contained in divine Revelation, explained and 
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defended; shewing their consistence and connexion with each other. To 
which is added a treatise on the millennium, by Samuel Hopkins, D. D. 
second edition, 2 vols’ 8vo. Boston, Lincoln & Edmands, $5. 

The American builder’s companion or a system of architecture, partic- 
ularly adapted to the present style of building. By Asher Benjamin, ar- 
chitect and carpenter. Second edition, corrected and enlarged. Boston. 

The arithmetical part of the late president Webber’s course of math- 
ematics, intended for the use of academies and schools, as a preparatory 
study for admission into the University. Catmbridge, Hilliard & Metcalf. 


Foreign Works. 
The first number of the new Edinburgh encyclopedia, conducted by D. 
Brewster, LL. D. Philadelphia, Parker & Delaplaine. 

* Sketches of the internal state of France, by M. Faber, translated 
from the French. Philadelphia, J. & A. Y. Humphreys. 12mo. pp. 256. 

Shee’s rhymes on art. Philadelphia, J. F. Watson. 

* Constance de Castile, a poem in ten cantos, by William Sotheby, 
Esq. translator of ** Oberon.” Boston, West & Blake. 

English bards and Scotch reviewers; a satire. By lord Byron. 1 vol. 
Philadelphia, $1. 

Poetry for children, entirely original, by the author of ‘* Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s school.” Boston, 623 cents. 

Works of Peter Pindar, with an index, and some account of his life, 
4 vols 24mo. Boston, C. Williams. boards, $5. 

The maniac, and other poems, by John Lawson, missionary to India. 
Philadelphia. , 

Shakspeare’s plays, a third edition similar to their former editions is 
now publishing by Munroe & Francis, in numbers. 

A new medical work, on the organic diseases and lesions of the heart 
and large vessels, by J. N. Corvisart, professor of the school of medicine 
at Paris, and physician to the emperor; translated from the French, with 
notes, by Jacob Gates, M.M.S. Boston, Bradford & Read. The Review- 
ers at Paris speak thus of the work; * Professor Corvisart justly merits 
the thanks of the profession, for first calling the attention of the faculty 
to this subject; and has the honor of having removed the obscurity, in 
which it had been enveloped by substituting proof for conjecture. These 
diseases now merit our most profound research; as an accurate knowl- 

. edge of them is intimately blended with the powers of professional useful- 
ness.” . 

* Thinks-I-to-myself, a serio-ludicro, tragico-comico tale, written by 
Thinks-I-to-myself, who? two yolumes in one; first American from the 
fourth London edition. Boston, Lincoln & Edmands; published by Brad- 
ford & Read. A second edition is in the press by the above publishers. 

The forest of Montalbano, in four volumes, by the author of Santo Se- 
bastiano, and the Romance of the Pyrenees. Baltimore, Philip H. Nick- 
fin. $4. 

A treatise on the process employed by nature in suppressing the ham- 
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orrage from divided or punctured arteries, &c. by J. F. D. Jones, M. D. 
Member of the royal college of surgeons, London. Philadelphia, Dobson. 
boards, $2,235. 

Surgical observations on the injuries of the head and on miscellaneous 
subjects, by John Abernethy, F.R.S. Philadelphia, Dobson. boards $1. 

A treatise on ruptures, by William Lawrence, member of the royal 
college of surgeons, demonstrator of anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, with an appendix, by Joseph Parrish, M. D. Philadelphia, E. Par- 
ker. 

A dissertation on the use and abuse of tobacco, by Adam Clark, LL.D. 
second American edition. Newburyport, Thomas & Whipple. 

The naval gazetteer, or seaman’s complete guide, by John Malham; 
greatly improved from the first American edition. 2 vols. 8vo. $7. 

Mnemonika, or Tablet of memory. Baltimore, E. J. Coals. 

An introduction to the geography of the New Testament, comprising 
a summary chronological and geographical view of the events recorded, 
with maps. By Lant Carpenter, D. D. Cambridge, Hilliard & Metcalf 

A course of lectures, containing a description and systematic arrange- 
ment of the several branches of divinity, accompanied with an account both 
of the principal authors and of the progress which has been made at dif- 
ferent times in theological learning. By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F. Rk. S, 
Margaret professor of divinity, &c. Part i. pp. 11.. 8vve Cambridge, Hiull- 
iard & Metcalf. The second part is in the press. 

The nature, extent, and province of human reason considered. This 
work was written by several clergymen belonging to the diocese of Bishop 
Horsley, and is dedicated to his lordship. ** Take heed that the light which 
is in thee be not darkness.” Boston. 

The complete works of Dr. Claudius Buchanan. Boston, Armstrong, 
$2 50. A new edition of the same is preparing to be sold at $1 

Buchanan’s Christian researches &c. (containing the whole of his pub- 
lications and Horne’s sermon). New York, Whiting & Watson, 12mo. 

The life of Brainerd, missionary to the Indians; with an epitome of his 
diary and journal. By John Styles, author of an essay on the stage. Bos- 
ton, $1. 

Scott’s bible has been published to the third volume. 

The book of common prayer according to the use of the episcopal 
church in America. Boston, Williams. 

An abridgement of Murray’s English grammar. Worcester, I. Thomas. 

Mavor’s cat chisms in 8 numbers for children. Boston, Belcher. 

True stories, or interesting anecdotes of young persons, designed 
through the medium of example to inculcate principles of virtue and pi- 
ety. Philadelphia. $1. 

Liber facetiarum, being a collection of curious and interesting anec- 
dotes. Suavis et vehementer szpe utilis jocus. Cic. Boston, Williams. 

The vocal companion, consisting of songs, duets, glees, catches, can- 
zons, and canzonets, selected from the most eminent European authors 


Boston, Buckingham. 
$1 
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Works in the press or proposed to be published. 


W. Croswell proposes to publish a translation of La Lande’s abridge- 
ment of his treatise on astronomy in 1 vol. 8vo. about pp. 600, with 16 
plates. $4. Subscriptions received at the different bookstores. 

The lectures, corrected and improved, which have been delivered for 
a series of years in the college of New Jersey on the subjects of moral and 
political philosophy. By the Rey.S.S.Smith, D.D.LL.D. D. Fenton, 
Trenton. 

The poems and ‘other miscellaneous writings of the late R. 'T. Paine 
jun. Esq. Boston,,J. Belcher. 1 vol. 8vo. §3 boards. 

The life of the late Gen. W. Eaton. Baltimore, E J. Coale. 

Specimens of American and European elequence, Svols. Baltimore, J. 
Kinston. 

Biographiana, or anecdotes of distinguished persons. By W. Seward. 
Boston, E. C. Beals. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 boards. 

The complete works of Dr. S. Johnson, collected and edited by J. Aber- 
crombie, D. D. containing many pieces of Johnson’s hitherto omitted in his 
works. Philadelphia, J.& A. Y. Humphreys. = + 

Shakspeare’s plays. A pocket edition, with plates. New-York, M. & 
W. Ward. ; 

Shakspeare’s plays. Six volumes 24mo. $6. Also in one volume 
8vo. on the same type, $5. Boston, Charles Williams & Joseph T. Buck- 
ingham. 

Shakspeare’s plays. Ayscougl’s edition, with his notes) To be pub- 
lished in 36 Nos. at 374 cts each No. with his life in an extra number, 
which will form two 8vo volumes. Boston, J. & L. Edwards. 

It is worthy of notice that there are proposals for four editions of 
Shakspeare’s plays, while one is now publishing in Boston, which is the 
third edition by the same publishers within a few years. We wish much 
to see proposals for an edition of his works with the notes of the commen- 
tators complete, or for Mr. Chalmer’s edition about to be published. 


EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


Tuere has been an excess in our Theological Departments in the pres- 
ent volume, but it will be observed that there has been no deficiency in 
any other department, and that both numbers have exceeded the limits 
proposed. It is'intended that there shall always be something in the The- 
ological departments of future numbers, which will be interesting to all 
readers. 

A meteorological journal kept at the university in this place will be 
commenced for the present year in the next number. 

The communication on the Chinese manuscripts, and also the verses 
to a child, will appear in the next number. 

Communications which are not published or not notic ed in the number 
which appears next after they are received will not be published. 

It is requested that all communications should be furnished as early 
as six weeks before the time of issuing the number, in which it is intended 
they should be inserted. 

We are requested by our publishers to mention, that the next number 
will be printed on a new type. 

















INDEX. 


A 


Abbot’s Statement reviewed 146. Mr. Abbot’s conduct with respect to his 
church ib. Sectarian spirit prevalent 147. Proceedings of his church 
148. Advice to ministers 154. Intolerance of many among us 158 
Character of Mr, Abbot’s book 160. 

Account of books contained in the Library of Harvard College. Compluten- 
sian Polyglot 327. Antwerp Polyglot 333. Paris Polyglot 335. Lon- 
don Polyglot with Castell’s Lexicon 337. 

Anacreon. See Moore. 

Analecta 120. 

Arkansaw river. See Pike. 

B 

Bible News. See Worcester. 

Bowdoin prize questions 212. 

Bowditch’s calculations of the orbits of the comets of 1807 and 1811 190. 

C 

Carpenter’s geography and chronology of the New Testament reviewed. 
Character of the geographical part 424. Account of the second part and 
his new system of an harmony of the four gospels 427. Remarks on the 
question, whether the evangelists wrote in the order of time 428. Ob- 
jections to the opinion that they did 429. John’s gospel not in chronolo- 
gical order 430. Matthew the only guide as to the times of events 433. 
The duration of the ministry, Ireneus’, and Sir I. Newton’s opinions con- 
sidered ib. Ocher opinions noticed 434. The opinion of one year’s du- 
ration defended. Objections removed 435. Arguments in favor of 437. 
Dr. Carpenter’s arrangement of events 440. 

Chronology of the New Testament. See Carpenter. 

Comets, Prof. Winthrop’s lectures and Oliver’s essays upon, reviewed 160. 
Ancient opinions concerning comets 161. Sir Isaac Newton’s opinion 
162. Comet of 1680 163. Halley’s prediction of the return of the com- 
ot of 1652 164 Elements of the orbits of comets 168. Tails of comets 
170. Mr. Oliver’s opinion concerning them 171. The nature of comets 
175. Their magnitude 176, Their use 178, Their habitability 181, 
Comets shown to be not likely to interfere with the earth 187. Elements 
of the orbits of the comets of 1807 and 1811 190, 

Constance de Castile reviewed. See Sotheby. 

Controversy between Dr. Priestley, Bishop Horsley, and others, account of 
Works in which it is contained 26. Analysis of the first part of Priest- 
ley’s history of Corruptions 30. Notice of this work by the Monthly 

Reviewer, Mr. Badcock 37. Horsley’s charges 38. Character of Hors- 

ley 40. Character of Priestley 42, Quotations from the apostolic. fath- 

ers in support of Christ’s divinity 44. Opinion of Semler as to the gen» 
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uineness of the writings ascribed to the apostolic fathers 55. Question as 
to identity of the Nazarenes and Ebionites examined. General view of Dr. 
Priestley’s arguments on this question 230. Quotations on this subject 
from Epiphanius 237. Jerom 246, Austin 250. Origen 252. Wheth- 
er a church of orthodox Jews ever existed at Jerusalem, i. e. £lia Capi- 
tolina 253. Veracity of Origen 269. Inference from the identity of the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites 272. 

Convex lenses of the ancients 125. 

Curse of Kehama reviewed 443. 


: D 


Dexter fund at Harvard college for the promotion of sacred criticism 204. 


E 
Emersons history of the first church in Boston reviewed. Account of the 
book 354. Character and account of Norton, one of the ministers of 
this church 368. Spirit of the times 370. Independence of the church- 


Qe 


es in Boston 375. Of the ministers of the first church 374. 


F 
Fathers apostolic, the works ascribed to them 44. Whether genuine $5. 


G 


Geography of the New Testament. See Carpenter. 

Griesbach’s accuracy and fidelity 89. Charges against Griesbach concern- 
ing Acts xx. 28, consicered 90. His accuracy in giving his authorities 
for the various readings of 1 Tim. iii. 16. vindicated, 93. Remarks on 1 
John, v. 7, 98 Charge against Griesbach concerning Heb. i. 8, consid- 
ered 99. Value cf the manual edition of his Greek Testament 100. 


H 


Harmony of the Gospels. See Carpenter. 
Herculanean manuscripts 218. 

Horace, Lib. 2. Ep. 2. translated 129. 
Horsley. See Controversy. 


I 
Ferusalem described 425. 


Ignatius’ epistles 50. 
Intelligence 203. Foreign literary 216, 445. 


K 
Kollock’s sermons reviewed. His imitation of French preachers. His dis- 
tinction between the converted and unconverted 135. Characteristics of 
these sermons 138. Remarks on the manner in which future punish 
ments are represented 138, and the character of God 140. General ob- 
jects of the writer, and character of his sermons 145. 


L 


Liberal Christianity defended. Differences between the liberal and orthodox 
Christians 1, Charges against liberal Christians examined 3. Causes 
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of the errors connected with Christianity 17. Character of the Chris- 
tian fathers, as interpreters of the scriptures 20. The reformers could 
not immediately free themselves from all errors 22. Gradual improve- 
ment since the reformation noticed 24. 
Life of Semler See Seméer. 
Louisiana. See Pike. 
M 

Marsh’s Lectures, notice and recommendation of, 216. 

Medical degrees of Harvard College 210. 

Mexico. See Prke. 

Moore’s translation of Anacreon criticised 102. Character of Anacreon 
104. Difficulty of translating his poems. Moore’s mistakes as to the 
text 105. Faults of his translation 106. His grossness and indelicacy 
113. 


NX 
New Spain. See Pike. 
Norton. See Emerson. 
Q 
Oliver. See Comets. 
Orphan house at Halle 61. 
P 


Pike Maj. Z. M. his account of expeditions to the sources of the Mississippi 
reviewed 374. Account of the expedition up the Mississippi 375. Facts 
and anecdotes relating to the Indians. passim, Lead mines 376. Buf- 
faloe hunting 382. Account of the North West company 384, 387. Dogs 
used for draught 387. Great numbers of pigeons 391. Expedition into 
Louisiana 397, 400. Salt streams and abundance of salt 397. Prairie 
dog described 398. Great hardships endured by Lt. Pike and his come 
pany 401. They are seized and carried into New Spain 402. Its polit- 
ical divisions 403. Government. Inquisition 404. Revenue and milita- 
ry 405. Great estates of individuals 407. Remains of the Mexicans. 
Minerals, animals, &c. 409. Lt. Pike’s return 410, 

Poetry 129, 341. 

Poems. See Sotheby. Southey. 

Polyglot. See Account of books. 

Prize questions at Harvard College 212. 

Publications new 216, 224, 455, 464. 


Q 


Question important examined 78, A propesition cannot be understood until 
the words which contain it are 74. Various opinions as to the meaning 
of the phrase “ Son of God.” 76, Examination of the proposition, 
‘** There are three distinct persons in one God” 78. Divers opinions of 
Trinitarians 79, Reflections on the existing differences in religious 
opinion 83. Remarks on mysteries 87. 

Questions. See Prize. n 


Radcliffe Mrs, extracts from her tour through Germany 120, 
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S 
Samaria described 428. 


Sanscrit sacred writings in this language, and translations from it 457. 

Schleusner’s Lexicon 215. Its great value 297. Translation of the article 
TINEYMA from this Lexicon 297. References to works explanatory of 
this word 323. Index of texts explained in this article 324. 

Self-Control, a novel, reviewed. Observations on novels and novel writers 
191. Analysis of the story 193. Character of the incidents 199. Re- 
marks on the characters introduced 200. : 

Semier’s life 58. Remarks on his writings 59. His education 60. Pat- 
ronised by Baumgarten 62. His zeal in literary projects. His first en- 
gagements 63. Baumgarten’s mode ofinstruction 65. Semler appoint- 
ed Professor at Halle 66. His increasing reputation 68. His mode of 
study 69. List of his paraphrases 71. Change in his mode of comment- 
ing 278. His critical labors and knowledge 283. His hypothesis of two 
Christian schools 290. 

Sherman’s book on the trinity noticed 352. 

“€ Son of Gad.” meaning of this phrase 76, 360. 

Sotheby’s Constance de Castile reviewed. His general character as a poet 
410. Notices of his various works 411. Remarks on his choice of the 
subject, and analysis of the story 413. Account of the death of Pedro 
the cruel 418. Character of the poem, and of Mr. Sotheby’s poetry in 
general 422. 

Southey’s character as a poet. Critique upon. Reasons why Mr. Southey 
has not arrived at his full reputation 433. Opinions on his works. 
Thalaba 446. Madoc 447. Joan of Arc 448. His excellences and de- 
fects as a poet particularly exemplified in the Curse of Kehama 448. 


T 

Trinity doctrine of. Various remarks upon. See Controversy, Importany 
Question, Worcester, &c. 

W 

Weights and measures, French; principle of them anticipated by Burton, 
125. 

Winthrop professor. See Comets. 

Worcester Noah and Thomas. Their pamphlets on the trinitarian question 
reviewed. Metaphysical nature of Christ not explained in scripture 346. 
Origin of the doctrine of the Trinity 347. Why not rejected by the re- 
formers 348. Remarks on Sharpe’s and Middleton’s rules 351. Noah 
Worcester’s Bible News, analysis and account of 353. View of his ar- 


guments against the doctrine of the Trinity. Remarks on the argument 


from plural nouns 354. His hypothesis of the metaphysical nature of 
Christ 359. Meaning of the phrase ** Son of God’’ 360. 
Works announced 222, 228, 462, 470. 











